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ABSTRACT 


INSANITY AND THE SWEET SINGER: 
A BIOGRAPHY OF DAVID HYRUM SMITH, 1844-1904 


Valeen Tippetts Avery 


David Hyrum Smith, 1844-1904, was the youngest son of the 
Mormon prophet Joseph Smith and his wife, Emma. Born after his father 
was killed, David grew up in Nauvoo, Illinois, and joined the Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. This church was 
headed by his brother, Joseph Smith III, and opposed some of the theo- 
logical principles, namely the practice of plural marriage and a 
concept of gathering in one geographical place, that were promulgated 
by the Mormon church in Utah headed by Brigham Young. David Smith 
served as a missionary for the RLDS church and traveled several times 
to Utah to preach and collect converts among the Mormons of Utah. 
There he associated with men who opposed Brigham Young's policies, 
e.g., William Godbe, William Shearman, and Amasa Lyman, but because of 
his engaging personality and his relationship to the founder of the 
Mormon churches he was quite popular. David possessed a fine sense of 
humor, and a keen intellect. He argued effectively in public forums 
for his cause. But a developing insanity overwhelmed him in 1873 and 
by 1877 he had to be institutionalized in the asylum at Elgin, 
Illinois. David Smith then became a disconcerting issue for both 


Mormon churches and was ignored in their histories. An examination of 


his life illuminates many aspects of the strained relationships between 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, and the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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PREFACE 


Many enigmas are connected to the establishment of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, headquartered in Salt Lake City, 
and the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints located 
in Independence, Missouri. But none are more curious than the story of 
David Hyrum Smith, youngest son of the Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, and 
his wife Emma. After Smith's death the main body of Mormons left 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1846-7. Many of those who stayed behind looked 
for an organization that would fill the void created by the absence of 
the church, but which would accomplish that end without the onus of 
polycamy. The loosely knit group that stayed in the midwest drafted 
Joseph Smith III, eldest son of the Mormon prophet, to become the 
president of a Mormon church in Illinois that rivaled that of Brigham 
Young in the west. He adopted the methods that his father had used and 
sent out prosletyzing missionaries. One of these was his brother, 
David, who would become the center of both sorrow and controversy for 
the two Mormon churches. 

A poet, singer, painter, philosopher, in short a sensitive man 
of diverse talents, David Smith approached his tasks with enthusiasm, 
wit, and intellectual curiosity. He was revered by his people and some 
went so far as to claim that he would one day challenge his brother for 
leadership. Curious about the world in which he lived, he dabbled in 
seances and spiritualism, questioned the Utah Mormons about polygany, 


and wrote clear and concise arguments to his brother, asserting that 


vi 


vii 


reason had a place in religious philosophy. In the process of it all, 
David lost his own reason, and was admitted to the Illinois State 
Asylum for the insane at the age of thirty-two. 

At that point, he became an embarrassment to the church, the 
people, and the family he had worked so long and diligently to serve. 
Uneasy with the question of insanity in church leadership, few histor- 
ians have examined David's life. More often his work is unmentioned in 
their accounts. Two men, Paul Edwards and F. Mark McKiernan, in the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints have written 
briefly about David's life and have published their conclusions. 

My interest in David Smith's life grew out of work on a biog- 
raphy of his mother, Emma Hale Smith, done in collaboration with Linda 
King Newei!. At the present time, January, 1984, Mormon Enigma: Emma 
Hale Smith is in press at Doubleday & Co., Inc. The prologue following 
this introduction is taken to a great extent from the biography of 
Emma in order to describe the chaotic events leading to the birth of 
David Hyrum Smith. 

While many people admit to some curiosity about a man who loses 
his reason, they question the purpose of a biography about a man whose 
end seemed sad and lonely and of no use to mankind, a man who became a 
burden to society. In response, David Smith contributed greatly to 
his church and family, he was a valuable person to the Reorganization, 
and he left sensitive, thoughtful, and humorous accounts of his life 
experiences that delight the reader who explores them. But even more, 
I believe strongly that people who are physically or mentally less than 


perfect make tangible contributions to our lives. They are valuable 
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persons; they deserve to be treated with dignity and respect. While 
they puzzle us, aggravate us, and bring us face to face with spectres 

of incompetence that we all dread, they cannot be separated from us, for 
each reader of these words experiences his own degree and manner of 
imperfection. We all stand at the edge, as it were, and for David, 
perhaps insanity was the only acceptable reaction to an insane world. 

I am indebted to Garland Downum, Professor Emeritus of History, 
Northern Arizona University, for financial support for part of the 
research involved in the preparation of this dissertation through his 
funding of the Downum award to aid in graduate research. Dr. Andrew 
Wallace served as chair of both the Master's and PhD. committees of 
my graduate work; I am grateful for his continua: support. Professors 
Gerald E. Hansen, David H. Kitterman, Lawrence M. Davis, and Delno C. 
West, chair of the History Department at Northern Arizona University, 
read the dissertation and offered invaluable assistance. Or. George 
Lubick and Dr. David Strate also served on the PhD. committee; I am 
grateful to them. Without archivist Madelon Brunson and the staff at 
the History Commission, Library-Archives, Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, Independence, Missouri, this dissertation 
could not have been written and I am deeply in debt to them all. Mr. 
Lynn E. Smith, grandson of David Hyrum Smith, and his wife, Lorene, 
shared some of David's correspondence with me. I appreciate them and 
their contribution, but hasten to add that my conclusions about the 
Smith family may differ from theirs and I wish to cause them no em- 
barrassment. Maxine Wood Campbell, long-time friend, remarkable typist, 


and scholarly critic has been a companion through severai typing drafts 


ix 


and hours of discussion. Her husband, Ralph E. Campbell, also read and 
re-read the manuscript. I appreciate them both. Platt Cline, Adjunct 
Professor Emeritus of History at Northern Arizona University and life- 
long newspaperman, added his invaluable comments to the work. And I am 
grateful to my children, Christopher, Maureen, Nathan, and Thad, and to 


my husband, Charles, for their help, encouragement, and support. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Prologue 


In November 1844, the time of David Hyrum Smith's birth, Nauvoo, 
Iilinois, still exhibited the profound shock brought to its citizens by 
the murder of their leader five months earlier. Joseph Smith, mayor of 
the city and president of the church organization whose members had 
settled the area, had been shot by a mob while in jail at the county 
seat of Carthage to face trial. His death left a temporary void in the 
structure of the community, and while hopeful successors to the church 
and city leadership maneuvered for positions of power and influence, his 
wife, Emma, prepared for the birth of her child. On November 17, a son 
was born whom she named David Hyrum Smith, a name previously agreed upon 
by his parents. 

The unsettled and unusual conditions of David's birth presaged 
similar conditions in his life. A beginning at birth is not sufficient 
for David's life story. He found that events preceding his arrival 
would haunt and disturb him during his lifetime. David Smith would 
attempt to carry on his father's work, and like his father before him, 
would find that doing so ended his productive life prematurely. His 
father died by violence at the age of thirty-eight. At age thirty-two, 
David was committed to the Illinois State Asylum for the insane, where 
he died after twenty-seven years of residence. Because his work in 


furthering the church founded by his father engaged his talents to the 


1 


end, David's biography must begin with Joseph Smith's establishment of 
a new church in the United States. 

The Smith family, Joseph Smith, Senior, his wife, Lucy, and 
their eight children moved from Vermont in 1816. t Their son, Joseph, 
Jr., born in 1805, remembered, "About the age of twelve years my mind 
became seriously imprest with regard to the all important concerns for 
the welfare of my immortal soul which led me to searching the Scrip- 


tures. "? 


He later reported that when he was fourteen, he responded to 
revivals in the "burned-over" district of up-state New York. 

On September 21, 1823, he received a divine manifestation; a 
visitor, surrounded by light, appeared in the night and explained that 
his name was Moroni and that he was a messenger from God. He had been 
sent to tell the youth that a book that gave an account of the "former 
inhabitants" of this continent was deposited in a hill nearby; Joseph 
Smith wouid be called upon to translate the bcok. for "the fullness of 
the everlasting Gospel was contained in it? 

In 1825 Joseph Smith traveled with his father to Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, a hamlet lying along the Susquehanna River in the northern 
part of the state. The Smiths had been hired to dig for a lost silver 
mine. Young Joseph, nineteen years old, was reputed to be abie to 
discern hidden treasure, the object of the money-digging obsession then 
sweeping Pennsylvania and New York. While he found no gold or silver, 
Joseph met Emma Hale, the daughter of Isaac Hale, who owned the inn in 
which the men boarded. Emma Hale, about five feet nine inches tall, 
with dark thick hair, brown eyes, and a clear complexion complimented 


the lithe blondness of six-foot Joseph in size as well as in person- 


ality. In spite of Isaac Hale's stubborn refusal to allow them to 
marry, Emma and Joseph eloped on January 18, 1827, then fled north 
after their marriage to the Smith home in Palmyra. 

Joseph's mother, Lucy Mack Smith, and a family friend, Josepn 
Knight, Sr., both described the events of the night of September 21, 
1827, when Joseph and Emma together went to a nearby hill named Cumorah. 
While Emma waited with the wagon below, Joseph scaled the mound and 
returned with an object wrapped in his coat which they hid before 
returning to the Smith home. Joseph said he had been given gold plates 
by the angel named Moroni, and he was under obligation to translate 
them. As rumors of this assertion spread through the neighborhood, 
Joseph believed the plates were in danger of being stolen, so he and 
Emma decided to return to Harmony, Pennsylvania, to live with the Hale 
family while he labored over the translation.” Though Isaac Hale 
deplored the apparently laziness of his son-in-law, Emma and Joseph 
remained in Harmony until the translation was complete. The resulting 
work, titled The Book of Mormon after the early inhabitant of the 
of the Americas who had been the last record keeper, appeared in print 
in 1830, the same year that Joseph formally organized his church in 
New York. The book gave an account of a people who supposedly immi- 
grated to the New World about 600 B.C. and established a nation that 
was destroyed about a thousand years later. The book was not intended 
to usurp the position of the two existing Testaments as scriptural 
guidance to believers, but rather, to complement them. Included in the 
Book of Mormon chronicles is an account of the resurrected Christ 


visiting the peoples of the New World. 


With the Book of Mormon in print, and the church organized under 
New York statutes, Joseph sent out missionaries to preach the new 
gospel. These missionaries fanned out from Fayette, New York, north 
into Canada, and west as far as Ohio where they found success among the 
existing congregations of the Disciples of Christ, the followers of 
Alexander Campbell. 

Early in 1831 Joseph and Emma Smith and many of their followers 
moved to Kirtland, Ohio, where they began to build up the Church of 


Jesus Christ.” 


The settlement at Kirtland, near Cleveland, originally 
began with about a hundred member's ,° but missionary activity soon began 
to swell the numbers from poverty-ridden people who migrated to the 
village to make their homes. They came to live among a community of 
believers and to learn of the new gospel. 

Periodically Joseph received divine instructions about temporal 
or religious matters that he repeated to his followers. This was termed 
' receiving revelation’ and gradually these guidelines were written and 
assembled into a body of scripture entitled The Doctrine and Covenants. 
In Kirtland, within a month of his arrival, Joseph Smith had a revelation 
establishing the Law of Consecration, a plan for communal life that 
consecrated land and goods to the Lord, but returned portions of the 
assigned land to the individual as 'stewardship.' All surplus would be 
administered by a bishop and used to further 'the Lord's work,' but many 
people bickered and chafed under the demands of communal living. 

The Mormons lived in Kirtland from February 1831 until they left 
for settlements in Missouri in 1838. During this seven year period,” 


Joseph established theological concepts and attempted to unify his 


people. For the first three years the settlement grew relatively 
peacefully, although a mob tarred and feathered Joseph in March 1832. 
He established another outpost of Mormon settlements in Missouri and 
for several years the Mormons were in two isolated groups. In 1834, 
disturbances in Missouri prompted the formation of a military force 
called Zion's Camp. The march from Kirtland was a futile attempt to 
bring peace to the backwoods confrontations between the Mormons and 
the Missourians who resented the newcomers. 

By 1836 a cooperative, united work force built a temple in 
Kirtland giving at one stroke a physical place in which to meet, and a 
symbol of their spirituality in the building itself. This period of 
church growth saw future leaders such as Brigham Young and Heber C. 
Kimball join the effort; it also became a period of serious and wide- 
spread dissention. Juxtaposed over the accomplishment of publishing 
the first edition of the Doctrine and Covenants was a consternation felt 
by leaders such as Oliver Cowdery, who had participated in the Book of 
Mormon translation, and members of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, who 
believed that Joseph's behavior in secretly inaugurating plural marriages 
and in handling a Mormon bank were not seemly for a prophet. 

A son who lived only a few hours had been born to Emma and 
Joseph Smith earlier in Harmony on June 15, 1828. Emma was pregnant 
with twins during the move to Kirtland in 1831, but those chiidren, a 
son and daughter, also lived only a short time. Emma and Joseph 
adopted twins born about the same time to John Murdock and his wife in 
Kirtland. They named the boy Joseph and the girl Julia, but exposure 


to the elements during the night Joseph was tarred and feathered 


aggravated a feverish measles attack and three days later the adopted 
boy died. Thus, Emma and Joseph had buried four children. Emma gave 
birth to a son on November 6, 1832, in Kirtland. This child lived, 
and was named Joseph after his father and grandfather. Called "Young 
Joseph" as a child, he became Joseph Smith [II as an adult. In June 
1836, a second son, Frederick Granger Williams Smith was born in 
Kirtland. Emma Smith opened her home to boarders for the first time 
in Kirtland, a practice that she would continue until her death in 
1879. Also in Kirtland, Emma assembled and published a hymnal for the 
church, an assignment given to her through Joseph by revelation.” 

Joseph was absent from Kirtland much of the time that the 
Smiths lived there. When he was called to Missouri frequently, and 
traveled to New York on one occasion, Emma gradually assumed much of 
the responsibility for the welfare of the family. Joseph made her a 
de-facto partner in his business affairs, a position that caused her 
some discomfort when dealing with men who did not expect Emma to be 
responsible in a male sphere. For the most part, nowever, Emma Smith's 
domain was her home and family. 

In late 1837 the disruption in Kirtland came to a head. Men 
representing dissenting groups in the church held angry meetings in 
the temple. Investors lost a great deal of money in the failure of the 
Kirtland Anti-banking Society, so named because the charter for the 
bank did not clear the legislature, but in the custom of the times, the 
Mormons continued with the bank regardless. The panic of 1837 ruined 
many such institutions in the United States. Other followers of Joseph 


found his leadership incompatible with notions of how prophets ought to 


behave. Brigham Young had been forced to leave town several days 
earlier because of his forceful support of Joseph's policies. On 
January 12, 1838, Joseph and one of his counselors in the church presi- 
dency, Sidney Rigdon, fled Kirtland in the middle of the night. Emma 
and the children followed the next day, and for the second time, che 
Mormons were moving on--this time to the already troubled settiements 
in Missouri. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the Mormon's brief stay 

in Missouri was armed conflict. Joseph had designated a site in 
Independence as the place to build an impressive temple and the Mormons 
regarded the areas in and around Clay, Daviess, Dewitt, Caldwell, Ray, 
and Carroll counties as consecrated to their use. They came to Missouri 
intent upon establishing their own prototype of the Puritan "City upon 
a hill" so desired by John Winthrop. Kenneth A. Lockridge aptly 
descibed the Mormon settlements and the resulting strife in his 
definition of a Christian utopian closed corporate community. 

Christian because [the founders] saw Christian love as the 

force which would completely unite their community. Utopian 

because theirs was a highly conscious attempt to build the 

most perfect possible community, as perfectly united, perfectly 

at peace, and perfectly ordered as man could arrange. Closed 

because its membership was selected while outsiders were treated 

with suspicion or rejected altogether. And corporate because the 

commune demanded the loyalty of its members, offering in exchange 

privileges which could be obtained only through membership, not 

the least of which were peace and good order. 10 

Settlers who had previously come to Missouri soon found the 

closed society and bloc voting tendencies of the Mormons to be intol- 


erable. Arguments ensued over voting privileges, the liberality of the 


Mormons toward free blacks, and the ill-advised statements made by 


church leaders. For example, Sidney Rigdon's fiery rhetoric at a July 
4th gathering in 1838 promised that the Mormons would embark upon a war 
of extermination toward the Missourians if peace was not soon made. In 
October the difficulties between the Mormons and Missourians broke into 
full scale war and the Mormon community of Far West was surrounded. 
Governor Lilburn Boggs had issued an order that "the Mormons must be 
treated as enemies and must be exterminated or driven from the state, 


quit Mobs had torn down Mormon cabins, 


if necessary, for the public goo 
and assaulted the people, who in turn had fled to the town of Far West. 
On October 30, Joseph Smith and other church leaders surrendered to the 
militia, and Joseph was taken prisoner. He spent a miserable winter in 
the Liberty, Missouri, jail while his followers straggled east through- 
out the winter to find asylum in the Mississippi River town of Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Emma took young daseph and visited her husband where he was 
incarcerated in Liberty jail with his brother Hyrum Smith and several 
others. On this occasion Joseph gave his young son a special blessing-- 
one of several that were to prove controversial in the future church. 
Finally, seeing that she could be of no assistance to Joseph, Emma took 
the children: Julia, Joseph, Frederick, and the baby, Alexander, who 
had been born at Far West on June 2, and traveled east with them to 
Quincy, Illinois. Several thousand members of the Mormon church eventu- 
ally found refuge in the area of Quincy, where through the generosity of 
the local citizens in sharing food and shelter, they waited out the 
winter in the early months of 1839. 


Joseph and Hyrum Smith were allowed to escape from detention in 


Missouri and joined the main group of refugees in April. Immediately 
the leaders cast about for another settling place. Fifty miles north of 
Quincy, the small settlement of Commerce lay on a broad isthmus formed 
by a sharp curve in the Mississippi River. The Mormon leadership 
negotiated for the purchase of the area around Commerce, and by May, 
the homeless Saints began to move into the area. 

The Mormons soon renamed the town "Nauvoo," a word from Hebrew 
meaning "beautiful place. "44 And at first sight the area was lovely. 
High bluffs ran from north to south, dropping abruptly to a flat broad 
area bounded on three sides by the river. Lush vegetation covered the 
land, and many small streams broke from the embankment and ran into the 
river. But the place already had a reputation for being "sickly" and 
the destitute Mormons soon faced a new problem. Many on both sizes of 
the river contracted malaria and the first summer especially was very 
difficult. Emma and Joseph Smith had moved into a small two-story log 
cabin called the "homestead," but before long the house and yard were 
full of the sick. Emma nursed members of her own family as well as the 
suffering Saints camped in the yard. Determined that this would be a 
permanent settlement |’ Joseph selected "Twelve Apostles" to fill 
proselytizing missions to Europe. 

Affidavits attesting to losses from mob action in Missouri 
totaled thousands of dollars, and Joseph left in November, 1839, to 
travel to Washington to petition President Martin Van Buren for redress. 
Apparently oblivious to the politicai pressures created by the issue of 
state's rights, he pressed Van Vuren to intervene in Missouri but was 


rebuffed. The mission was a failure in acquiring federal assistance, 


10 


and in addition, Joseph's frank comments about Missouri to a national 
forum exacerbated the differences between Missouri and the Mormons. Not 
content merely to have the Mormons gone, authorities in Missouri became 
determined to press charges against Joseph Smith. From that time, 
Joseph was repeatedly threatened with suits and warrants for his arrest 
from Missouri. 

During the summer of 1840 the Mormons devoted tneir energies 
toward building their city. Houses, shops, wharfs, mercantile stores, 
and mills appeared under the industry of this people intent upon 
building a city that would exhibit to the world the benefits of their 
religious philosophy as well as to provide themselves with ways to make 
a livelihood and live comfortably. The population grew rapidly as 
converts gathered from neighboring states and from England. Most of 
the converts were skilled workers, were well-trained and of high moral 
character; and this was bemoaned by the British press. 14 

By 1840 a new convert of unknown, but dubious character arrived 
in Nauvoo in time to put to use his considerable powers of persuasion. 
John C. Bennett argued the benefits of the charters of Nauvoo before 
the Illinois state legislature, and secured very liberal powers for the 
new city. Under these charters, the city council passed laws, but also 
acted as a municipal court, and in addition controlled a military body 
to enforce the peace. Thus, for whoever was mayor, the three usually 
separate branches of government were vested in one body and one indi- 
vidual. The same group, headed by one man, legislated, interpreted, 
and enforced the law. While the charters were similar to other cities 


in Illinois, Joseph Smith carried the provisions further than was done 
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by other towns and incurred their enmity by what his neighbors perceived 
as repeated flagrant usurpations of rights. John C. Bennett was the 
only candidate for Mayor in the January 1841 elections, and the process 
was a mere formality. 

Joseph Smith, self-appointed "iieutenant general," led the 
Nauvoo Legion, the military body which was composed of male members of 
the church who were motivated by the memories of depredations of the 
Missourians. Due to the influx of converts to the church, the Legion's 
numbers rose to over fifteen hundred men within a few months of its 
organization and soon tallied over two thousand. The Legion was divided 
into companies of cavalry and infantry. While the uniforms tended to be 
somewhat irregular, the men attempted to look and act the part of 
soldiers. Soon their fame spread through the countryside and drills of 
the unit brought out spectators from the neighboring towns. But it 
soon became apparent that the Mormons were quite serious in forming a 
strong and competent military force. As a result, citizens in the 
neighboring towns began to regard the Mormons with increasing unease 
and suspicion. The balance of power had abruptly shifted to the new- 
comers. 

Construction efforts in the city continued unabated. Joseph 
and Emma built an imposing home near the Homestead house, inen expanded 
it to include sleeping rooms for a hotel that was soon called the 
Mansion House. The foundations for an imposing temple rose on the 
bluffs above the lower town. The Mormons celebrated the founding of 
their church on April 6 and this year invited their neighbors to the 


city to share in the exultation. Thomas Sharp, editor of the Warsaw 


12 


Signal observed the events of the day, and instead of leaving the city 
impressed with the accomplishments he saw, he became an obdurate enemy 
of Joseph's. The Warsaw Signal would eagerly publish information 
detrimental to Joseph, and soon the defection of John C. Bennett offered 
him grist for his mill. 

Bennett had come to Nauvoo as a gallant bachelor and had secured 
the attention of the women. Joseph's brother, Hyrum, on a mission to 
the east, wrote home to Nauvoo about Bennett's wife and children who 
charged him with cruelty. But a more subtle difference brewed between 
Joseph and Bennett. By 1841 Joseph had clandestinely introduced plural 
marriage to Nauvoo by taking Louisa Beaman as a plural wife on April 5, 

5 


1841. ! Bennett became aware that plural marriage was part of Joseph's 


doctrine of che "restitution of all things" discussed in the Bible, but 


Bennett plunged into imioratitý with alacrity unchallenged by any 
doctrinal motivation. The resulting disruption forced a break between 


the two men which was bitter and irreconcilable. Bennett resigned as 


left the church and Nauvoo. But his vitriolic pen attacked the Mormons, 
in general, and Joseph in particular, on every front. He found easy 
access to publication in the neighboring newspapers. Bennett's insinu- 
ations of improper marital conduct among the Mormons served to further 
widen the distance between them and their neighbors, even though plural 
marriage was extremely covert and practiced by only a few men. 

In addition to the force of the Legion and the rumors of unusual 
marriages, the political position of Nauvoo became a source of contention. 


The Mormons tended to vote enbloc on the state levei, and did so for 


13 


whichever candidates appeared to be favorable to tneir position. Their 
vote was alternately coveted and scorned, but never ignored. Joseph 
promised votes in return for favors, and sometimes reneged on his word. 
As a result neither the Whigs nor the Democrats were loyal to them. No 
friend would appear in time of need. 

When an unknown assailant fired shots into the home of ex-Gover- 
nor of Missouri, Lilburn Boggs, and wounded him, the blame immediately 
settled on the Mormons and Joseph Smith in particular as instigator. 
While circumstantial evidence certainly linked a friend of Joseph 
Smith's to the incident, 16 no proof could be established. But Missouri 
still had charges against Joseph Smith stemming from his escape from 
custody in 1839. Joseph became Mayor of Nauvoo when Bennett left; his 
municipal court, under a liberal interpretation of the law, began to 
issue writs of habeas corpus. These defied the state courts by peri- 
odically releasing Joseph and other Mormons from custody under the 
extradition papers. Joseph went into hiding in and around Nauvoo, 
governing both the city and the church through messages sent by his 
wife or other friends who visited him. Joseph eluded arrest in this 
manner for about four months while Emma wrote to Illinois Governor 
Thomas Cariin attempting to convince him to remove the charges against 
her husband. 

Carlin was sympathetic to Emma; but, angered at the action of 
the Nauvoo court, her pleas were to no avail. While Joseph was in 
hiding, Carlin was replaced as Governor of Illinois by Thomas Ford; 
Joseph Smith went to Springfield, faced trial, and was released. But 


the vexatious lawsuits from Missouri did not end, and Joseph would be 
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troubled by them again. In 1843 he was arrested while visiting his 
wife's relatives in Dixon, Iliinois, but once again was freed by writs 
of habeas corpus from the Nauvoo court. 

Joseph had introduced new religious doctrines to the church 
through revelation during this time. For example, he taught that living 
persons could be baptized for their dead relatives and thus ensure for 
the deceased the opportunity to accept membership in the church. And he 
initiated endowment and sealing ordinances, which promised that earthly 
ties between parents and children and between husband and wife would 
not be broken at death, but would continue beyond the grave. But in 
July, 1843, Joseph formalized a doctrine that would disrupt the church 
for the next hundred years. He nad previously taken several women as 
plural wives!/--explaining to them that he had been commanded to do so 
by an angel. He quietly taught that plural marriage was necessary to 
fulfill the requirements for the restoration of all things spoken of 
in the Bible. While some persons argued later that perhaps he took 
wives in the "spiritual" sense, the wives’ own testimonies exhibit that 
plural marriage involved full conjugal relations. 

Emma was not aware of the full extent to which Joseph had 
involved himself in the practice of polygamy, but she had had prior 
knowledge of the attempt in Kirtland, and she was adamantly opposed to 
it. While Joseph might argue that he proposed it by divine command, 
Emma's genuine love for her husband coupled with her own pious upbringing 
allowed no place in her life for another wife for her husband. From 
July 1841 to April 1842 Joseph actively taught his closest followers 


about the principle of plural marriage and they began to take 
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additional wives. An observer named Joseph Lee Robinson commented, 
"It could not be expected that they could enter into this new order of 
things without difficulty and some severe trials for it is calculated 
in its nature to severely try the women, to nearly tear their heart 
strings out of them, and also it must severely try the men as wei." 28 
From 1841 until his death Joseph continued to take more wives. While 
twentieth century historians dispute about the number, around the turn 
of the century, church historian Andrew Jensen documented twenty-seven, 
biographer Fawn Brodie counted forty-eight. Current writers hesitate 
to tally the number. 

The current biography of Emma Smith by Valeen Tippetts Avery 
and Linda King Newell documents that Emma knew about seven and may have 
known about others. Of these, six women lived in Emma's home. Under 
persistent pressure from Joseph, Emma finally agreed to "give" him 
four wives and she chose Emily and Eliza Partridge and Sarah and Maria 
Lawrence, two pairs of sisters who came to live with the Smiths after 
their families were unable for various reasons to keep them. A fifth 
woman, Eliza R. Snow, was Emma's age, weil educated, and periodically 
lived with the Smiths both in Kirtland and Nauvoo. Several of the 
Walker children also lived with Emma and Joseph, and he married Lucy 
Walker after asking her brother for her hand. The date was May 1, 1843, 
but Emma was in St. Louis during this time purchasing goods for Joseph's 
store. 

Secrecy surrounded the lives of the women who became plural 
wives in Nauvoo. Lucy Walker said that Joseph made it clear to Heber C. 


Kimball and Brigham Young that she was his wife, but that she and the 
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Lawrence sisters used their maiden names. Another wife, Melissa Lott, 


commented, "I did not go to church . . . was never seen on the streets 
or in public places with him as his wife, "20 
An additional precaution served to keep knowledge of plural 

marriage from the general public. Joseph and the other church leaders 
developed a system of code words that enabled them to discuss plural 
marriage without being direct in their speech. Believing that God did 
not intend for practice of plural marriage to be public knowledge, but 
pressed to make some responce to the rising clamor about the issue, 
church leaders began to find indirect ways to refer to "the new and 
everlasting covenant of marriage." George A. Smith, Joseph's cousin 
who was present in Nauvoo, wrote, "Any one who will read carefully the 
denials, as they are termed, . . . will see clearly that they denounce 
adultery, fornication, brutal lust and the teaching of plurality of 
wives by those who were not commanded to do so: eschewing clearly that 
it was understood that such commandment would be given to others. "2+ 
In 1886 the Deseret News rationalized the use of code words and 
explained what they were. "When assailed by their enemies and accused 
of practicing things which were realiy not countenanced in the Church, 
they were justified in denying those imputations and at the same time 
avoiding the avowal of such doctrines as were not intended for the 
world." The article further stated, 

Polygamy, in the ordinary and Asiatic sense of the term, never 


was and is not now a tenet of the Latter-day Saints. That which 
Joseph and Hyrum denounced . . . was altogether different to the 
order of celestial marriage including a plurality of wives. ... 
Joseph and Hyrum were consistent in their action against the 


false doctrines of polygamy and spiritual wifeism, instigated by 
the devil and advocated by men who did not comprehend sound 


doctrine nor the purity of the celestial marriage which God 

revealed for the holiest of purposes. 
The result of the use of these code words and public denials of 
"polygamy" was that Emma and other people in Nauvoo who were not privy 
to the programs of the church leadership heard men in leadership 
positions denounce the accusations. Further, those who were not initi- 
ated into plural marriage could quite sincerely deny that it had ever 
taken place in Nauvoo--in spite of many rumors to the contrary. While 
the device served Joseph's purpose for the time, it would create great 
problems in the future. It would split the church when those who knew 
that polygamy was a church tenet were in one branch of the Mormon 
church, and those of equal conviction who "knew" that polygamy was not 
a ¿enet of Joseph Smith's theological teachings built another church. 
Ironically, Joseph Smith's own children would be caught up in the 
struggle. They would argue that their father had had nothing to do with 
plural marriage. They would try to preserve his "good name" in the face 
of statements by the church in Utah that plural marriage was indeed 
instituted by their founder, Joseph Smith. 

Emma Smith also found both relief and further problems in the 
secretive policies concerning plural marriage. After Joseph's death 
and the movement of the mainstream Mormons to Utah without her, little 
remained in Nauvoo to remind Emma that once she had participated in 
this unusual practice. To avoid scorn and protect her family, she 
remained silent about the issue. This silence led her children to 
erroneously assume that she and Joseph had not participated in plurai 


marriage--an assumption that created deep problems for ner sons. 
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Emma finally agreed to "give" Joseph four wives. One of them, 
Emily Partridge, reported about her marriage on May 23, 1843. “Emma 
seemed to feel well until the ceremony was over, when almost before she 
could draw a second breath, she turned, and was more bitter in her 
feelings than ever before, if possible, and before the day was over she 
turned around or repented of what she had done and kept Joseph up till 


"23 This was a difficult period for Emma. 


very late talking to him. 
Her indecisiveness in regard to plural wives had resulted in formal 
marriages of young women to her husband. Emma now began to firmly urge 
Joseph to abandon the practice and she was adamant in her position. The 
young wives found themselves in the extremely uncomfortable situation of 
being in the center of a struggle for power between Emma and Joseph. 
About six weeks after the marriages to the Partridge and Lawrence 


24 to William 


sisters, Joseph dictated the plural marriage revelation 
Clayton. His brother Hyrum volunteered to take it to Emma, but soon 
returned much chastened. Emma had refused to accept the written version 
of it as well as Joseph's verbal teachings. 

A month later, in August, Emma again went to St. Louis on 
business. On her return sne produced an ultimatum. William Clayton's 
journal entry for August 16, 1843, noted that Emma threatened to leave 
Joseph. To keep her, he had promised to "relinquish all," but in 
recounting the incident to Clayton, Joseph told him "he should not 
relinquish anything."2° 

While the tensions between Emma and Joseph increased, Emma 


continued to vascillate in her position, one day attempting to accept 


the situation with some resignation, another day finding herself angry 
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over the presence of other wives in Joseph's life. In the fall both 
Emma and Joseph were ill. The Christmas season brought some respite, 
but with the advent of the new year, the problem still remained. On 
January 17, Joseph ordained his young son, Joseph, to succeed nim as 
eventual president of the church. © This action seemed to trigger 
Emma's determination to rid the church of polygamy, for she began again 
an intensive campaign to influence Joseph to end the practice. Emily 
Partridge recounted the events, saying that interviews between Emma, 
Joseph, and the young wives occurred frequently. "She sent for us one 
day to come to her room. Joseph was present looking like a martyr. 
Emma said some very hard things. Joseph should give us up or blood 
would flow. She would rather her blood would run pure than be polluted 
in this manner." Emily described her reaction to the scene, then 
reported, "Joseph came to us and shook hands with us and the under- 
standing was that all was ended between us. I for one meant to keep 
this promise I was forced to make. "2? 
A young black girl who lived with the Smiths remembered that 


"they broke up the Mansion" house early in 1944, 28 


Joseph leased to a 
friend a large part of his home to be used as a hotel. An acquaintance 
named Aroet Hale observed the conflict that Emma and Joseph experienced 
over the issue and later recorded, "Their never was a more dutiful 

wman than Emma Smith was to her husband tili after the Prophet had made 
public the reve ation of Seelectial marriage. he begun to take to 


29 When the 


himselve Other Wives. This proved a grate trial to her." 
young wives left the hcuse, Emma's love for Joseph, which was so 


evident to Aroet Hale, found expression. Within a month she became 
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pregnant with the child that would be named David Hyrum Smith. 

The peace that Joseph now found in his own household did not 
extend to the church affairs or to the climate of the city as a whole. 
In the church women's organization Emma actively repudiated plural 
marriage and this left the wives of the polygamous followers of Joseph 
in a quandary about their situation. 2 At the same time, Joseph 
declared himself a candidate for president of the United States, stating 
that only in the event that he was elected would the Mormons achieve 
redress for their losses in Missouri. 

Although most of his followers supported Joseph, a schism began 
to develop between Joseph and one of his counselors in the church 
presidency, William Law. Joseph was accused of being too familiar with 
Law's wife, Jane, and Emma learned of a visit Joseph had made to the 
woman. Joseph Lee Robinson reported, “it was at a time when [Emma] was 
very suspicious and jealous of [Joseph] for fear he would get another 
[wife]. If he did she was determined to leave and when she heard [of 
Joseph's visit to another woman] she became very angry and said she 
would leave and was making preparations to go to her people in the 
State of New York. It came close to breaking up his family." Robinson 
noted that Joseph "succeeded in saving her at that time, but the Prophet 
felt dreadful bad over it."* 

While Joseph succeeded in salvaging his relationship with Emma, 
his association with William Law came to an end. Law joined with 
several other men who were disillusioned with Joseph's leadership. In 
May, 1844, word came to Nauvoo that a grand jury in the county seat of 


Carthage had a charge against Joseph for adultery that was established 


on the testimony of William Law. The news came only two days after a 
large cadre of men loyal to Joseph, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and 
a hundred others, left Nauvoo to travel to the east coast to campaign 
for Joseph's presidency. Joseph would face this crisis very much alone. 

William Law, his brother Wilson, the Foster brothers, ana the 
Higbee brothers ordered their own printing press for Nauvoo and issued a 
prospectus for a new newspaper. °° The only issue of the Nauvoo 
Expositor appeared on June 7, 1844. It disclosed methods by which 
women were approached in Nauvoo to become plural wives and painted a 
dismal view of the situation of such women after they were married. The 
newspaper pointed out faults in the political system of Nauvoo, criti- 
cized many church doctrines not relating specifically to plural marriage, 
and proposed wider reforms. °° 

But Joseph still controlled the city council and on June 10, the 
council issued an order to "abate the said nuisance," the disloyal press. 
That same evening a posse and group of citizens dumped the press, the 
type, and the printed sheets into the streets. The publishers left 
town immediately. 

In Carthage the reaction was immediate. By interfering with the 
right of free press--even though Mormon presses had been attacked 
earlier in Missouri--Joseph had left himself open to serious charges. 

On June 12, Joseph and seventeen others were arrested for destroying the 
press, but a friendly judge acquitted them all. Immediately a mob 
gathered to take Joseph by force. He responded to threats of lynching 
by mustering the Nauvoo Legion. Believing that he could expect no 


justice from the state authorities, Joseph fled across the Mississippi 
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River with Hyrum, intent on going to Washington, D.C., to plead his 

case before higher authorities. But investors in the town who faced 
large property losses, prevailed upon him to return and face the charges. 
On June 24, Joseph rode to Carthage with Hyrum and several of his 
friends to give themselves up. 

The mood in Carthage was menacing. Enemies of Joseph had 
collected there in hopes that he would eventually be consigned to the 
jail, and after he appeared the consensus was that he would not leave. 
Joseph, Hyrum, and two friends and associates, John Taylor and Willard 
Richards, remained in the jail in the late afternoon of June 27th. 
Suddenly a group of men, their faces blackened with gunpowder mixed with 
water, surged around the jail. The group overpowered the guards and some 
of them surged up the stairs to the second-floor room where the Mormons 
were being held. Shots through the door killed Hyrum; Joseph leaped to 
a window when the mob rushed into the room. Shot three times from both 
inside the room and from the courtyard below, Joseph cried, "0 Lord, My 
God!" and his body plunged through the window and fell to the ground. 

News of the murders sent the Mormons in Nauvoo into shock and 
mourning. In Carthage, the citizens fled the town when unfounded rumors 
said the Nauvoo Legion was going to march on them for retribution. Grim 
men sadly escorted the bodies of Joseph and Hyrum to Nauvoo, and buried 
them secretly in the unfinished basement of the Nauvoo House, a large 
hotel barely under construction. Joseph Smith's life ended at age 
thirty-eight, and his people were unprepared for the crisis at hand. 

Emma Smith was halfway through her pregnancy when she buried the 


child's father. Immediately after the shootings, word flashed to the men 
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who campaigned for Joseph's presidency, and they gradually returned to 
Nauvoo. Brigham Young, president of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, 
arrived in Nauvoo August 6, and faced a challenge to the quorum's 
ascendancy in the person of Sidney Rigdon. Brigham Young argued persua- 
sively that "Joseph conferred upon our heads all the keys and powers 
belonging to the Apostleship which he himself held before he was taken 


away. "34 


By August 8, the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, with Brigham 
Young as its head, was voted to be the successor to Joseph Smith. 

Emma's immediate concern was to attend to the legal affairs 
necessitated by Josepn's death, but her husband had died intestate, and 
the attempt to settle the estate would last for years. Emma and Brigham 
Young soon found that they had conflicting views about the disposition 
of Joseph's property. He had not separated his personal holdings from 
that land which he controlled as trustee-in-trust for the church. 
Brigham Young approached the settlement of the estate from the point of 
view of a leader left to manage a large group of people and an impov- 
erished church. Emma approached it as a widow with five children to 
raise who had rights to her husband's estate, and indeed, had helped to 
earn much of the income during their life together. The resulting 
conflict between Brigham Young and Emma Smith would serve to divide the 
church. > 
Certainly it seemed as if there should be assets connected with 
Joseph Smith's estate. Smith's ebullient personaiity and his gift for 
instilling his own enthusiasm in others had made Nauvoo hum with 


activity. The influx of immigrant converts, many of them from England, 


had swollen the population rapidly. Nauvoo promised to be the most 
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beautiful and the most productive city along the Mississippi River. 
Shortly before Joseph's death, an immigrant convert to the church from 
Canada enthusiastically wrote to his family about the building of the 


36 but in reality, the Nauvoo economy was built on speculation, and 


city, 
there were no riches. Both Emma and Brigham Young would be disappointed 
at the little yield coming to them from Nauvoo. 

Emma opposed Brigham Young's influence because she knew about 
his involvement with plural marriage, and she knew that the practice 
would continue in the church if it were headed by him. She watched with 
apprehension as William Marks's bid for leadership was not successful, 
for Marks had refused to take plural wives, but had attempted to remain 
Joseph's friend. Simultaneously, ties between Brigham and Emma 
weakened and conflict between Marks and Young intensified. 

Emma Smith's own circumstances absorbed her attention. She had 
rented the Mansion House to William Marks and during the week of 
November 4, 1844, she moved her family back into the old Homestead house 


across the street to gain a measure of privacy. The birth of her child 


was approaching. 


CHAPTER TWO 
The Youthful David 1844-1863 


Immediately after Joseph Smith's murder, Illinois Governor 
Thomas Ford dispatched two agents to Nauvvo to determine if the Mormons 
were intent upon a retaliatory raid against the citizens of Carthage and 
other nearby towns that had contributed men to the assassination mob. 
The agents found the Mormons in no mood to march against their neighbors. 
Church leader Willard Richards' urgent messages to Nauvoo from Carthage 
had the desired effect. He wrote, "The citizens here are afraid of the 


Mormons attacking them. I promise them not" 


Repeatedly urged by their 
leaders not to seek revenge, the Mormons expressed a willingness to 
maintain the peace and to allow the law to pursue the murderers, and 
they reported this attitude to the governor's agents. But the citizens 
of the neighboring town of Warsaw had established an anti-Mormon com- 
mittee that flatly stated peace could only come with the removal of all 
Mormons from the state. Ford pointed out that his constitutional 
powers did not allow forced removal of citizens, but he lacked enough 
forces to prevent another group from attempting just that.? 

The climate of fear increased gradually,” but no concrete action 
appeared until a leader in Warsaw outlined a plan to drive the Mormons 
out. He advertized it as "A great Wolf Hunt in Hancock County," 


thereby giving a euphemism to mob action. This plan prompted tne 


governor to send a representative to simultaneously quell the Warsaw 
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enthusiasm, and prepare the Mormons to defend tnemselves. Ford went to 
Nauvoo and commissioned Brigham Young the Lieutenant General of the 
Nauvoc Legion in September. The move further widened the rift between 
Emma Smith and Brigham Young, for Young used her deceased husband's 
military trappings and favorite horse. The incident prompted a dislike 
for Young in the twelve-year-old "young Joseph" who believed that the 
horse had been mistreated. ° 

Early in November Emma Smith rented the Mansion House to William 
Marks, and moved with her family back across the street into the old 
Homestead House where she and Joseph had first lived in Nauvoo. The 
move occurred during the week of November 4, and placed the family in 
their quarters only two weeks before Emma's pregnancy would come to 
term.° Julia, the adopted dauchter, was almost fifteen; Joseph, the 
eldest son, turned thirteen on November 6th. Frederick was eight and 
Alexander was six. Several servant girls probably lived with the family 
as Emma usually had young women who needed homes live in her house as 
helpers. Emma gave birth to her ninth child four months past her 
fortieth birthday at nine o'clock in the morning of November 17, 1844. 
Emma named the baby David Hyrum in accord with her husband's wishes.” 

Dr. John M. Bernhisel, a physician who had also been Joseph 
Smith's friend, was rooming with the smiths. È Bernhisel was an "urbane, 
cultured, and refined physician" who visited his patients in a long 
frock coat and a high silk hat.” With the birth of David, both Emma 
and the good doctor had their hands full. Oliver Huntington reported 
that, "When [David] was 3 or 4 weeks old he took a notion or [it] was 


in his nature rather, as soon as it began to be dark at night, he 
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would commence to cry and scream, and appeared to he afraid, and seemed 
as if he would go into fits. He kept it up for 2 or 3 weeks every 
night. Dr. Bernhisel and Emma, together, by medicine and management 
finally overcame it in him. "t0 

The birth of this child fathered by the now-martyred prophet 
elicited more than ordinary interest. Joseph Smith had intimated that 
future greatness would attend this son, (the question of its future had 
it been a girl is never mentioned in the documents) and without question 
many of the church members were anxious to see the child and wish its 
mother well. But two women in particular celebrated the birth. Eliza R. 
Snow and Emily Partridge called on Emma. Both women had been plural 
wives of Joseph Smith, but neither had borne him children. +! Eliza was 
considered a poetess of some ability and soon a work dedicated to the 
child David appeared in the Times and Seasons, a local newspaper in 
Nauvoo. It read in part: 

Sinless as celestial spirits-- 
lovely as a morning flow'r 

Comes the smiling infant stranger 
in an evil-omen'd hour. 

Emily Partridge, still smarting from the conflict with Emma 
while Emily was married to Joseph, also came by the Homestead House to 
see Emma and the new baby. "She was very gracious," Emily remembered 
later, "for there was no Joseph to be jealous of then. "3 

The ensuing winter was relatively quiet in the two-story log 
home by the river. The outside threats of retaliation against the very 


presence of Mormons in Illinois cooled with the chill weather, and the 


leadership of the church in the city met frequently to determine their 


course of action. While the quorum of the Twelve Apostles led the 
Church, Brigham Young as president of the quorum assumed more and more 
leadership rene DIt: Earlier in October he had stated publicly, 
"If you don't know whose right it is to give revelations I will tell 
you. It is yul4 With that, Young began to be the dominating person- 
ality of the city. 

He worked under emergency conditions and under criticism about 
the powers given to the Nauvoo city government. The Illinois state 
legislature repealed the charter on January 27, 1845. The state 
provided no substitute government, in effect leaving Nauvoo to its own 
devices. Church government, and an informal Council of Fifty to which 
some non-members of the church belonged still operated, but neither 
group had legal right to run the city. Out of this vacuum developed 
the Mormons’ answer to keeping track of and removing undesirable 
characters. This was the whittling and whistling brigades. These 
groups of men and boys with long knives carelessly whittling away on 
sticks of wood closely followed unwelcome visitors to the city until 
the visitors took their business elsewhere. Uiiver Huntington joined 
the brigade and remembered he helped whittle "a real Mormon-eater" out 
of town. "No one liked the sight of 4 dozen iarge knives whittling 
carelessly about their ears and not a word said. "15 

Little is said of the bereaved family's first Christmas. The 
crying baby and the growing young people occupied most of Emma Smith's 
time. Young Oliver Huntington had come to board with Emma shortly 
before David's birth. He found the vagaries of young love almost more 


than he could bear. He and Julia and Joseph were all invited to the 
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same New Year's party. The young people came home and made molasses 
candy to usher in the new year. Oliver asked Julia to attend another 
party with him later. At Julia's rebuff, the two boys left without 
her, but Oliver discovered on his return that he had offended the young 
lady by not asking her a second time. Julia, hurt and angry because 
her game of hard-to-get had been misunderstood by the unsophisticated 
lad, made a few sharp comments that were conveyed to Oliver. Unable to 
discuss the issue, Oliver commented in his journal, "she was young and 
inconsiderate. Soon I went out of doors, laid down on the woodpile and 


"16 Joseph was a peace- 


gave vent to my feelings in womanish tears. 
maker between the two, and soon the issue passed. Whatever extra 
concern Oliver's presence caused Emma, he more than repaid for it by 
helping with the baby. He spent hours holding the child and trotting 
him on his knee, and when David began to move about the floor, Oliver 
would take the small hands in his large ones and walk him around the 
house to keep him from crying. 1” 
As spring came, Emma appeared looking "rather fresher and 

stouter than before. She had been too much worried by Joseph's conduct 


„18 By May a friend visited Emma and commented, "Her 


with the sisters. 
little baby is a very fine child. . . . She takes much comfort with it 
and seems to get along as well as we can expect. She feels attached to 
the church, not withstanding her great sufferings that she has had to 
endure." }9 
By the time David was ten months old, the leaders of the church 
bowed to external pressure and determined to leave the city built at 


so much expense by his father. On Septenber 24, the Mormons formulated 
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a statement promising to leave by spring, if they could properly dispose 
of their property. The citizens of Hancock county cheered the news, but 
were far too cagey to rush in to buy property for fair prices that could 
be had later for nothing. The Mormons had considered Texas, Oregon, and 
California as places of refuge, but chose the great basin of Utah 


20 With that decision, observers who did 


Territory as their destination. 
not understand the Mormon's attitude saw the energies of the citizens 
spent in two seemingly opposing directions. On the one hand, Nauvoo 
seemed to prosper. Workers struggled daily to finish the large white 
temple on the biuff overlooking the city and the river. The unfinished 
Nauvoo House hotel near the river opposite the Homestead House grew to 
the first story. New homes started up and the population of the city 
swelled as immigrants from England and other mission areas swarmed to the 
area in the great "gathering." To the casual observer, it did not appear 
as if the Mormons ever intended ta abandon their city. 

On the other hand, the Mormons turned their city into a vast 
factory for preparation to cross the western plains. Governor Ford 
wrote in his History of Illinois, "All the houses in Nauvoo, even the 
temple, were converted into workshops; and before spring, more than 
twelve thousand wagons were in readiness. The people from all parts of 
the country flocked to Nauvoo to purchase houses and farms, which were 
sold extremely low, lower than the prices at a sheriff's sale, for 
money, wagons, horses, oxen, cattle, and other articles. . . . which 
might be needed by the Mormons in their exodus into the wilderness. "ĉl 


All the houses in Nauvoo but Emma Smith's, that is. She had 


assessed her financial situation and discovered that even in the face 
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of disputes over what property belonged to her as widow of the Mormon 
prophet, and what belonged to the church, she would still own the Nauvoo 
Mansion, the uncompleted Riverside Mansion, the Homestead, and the farm 
a short distance from town. 

Emma differed with Brigham Young over the direction of the 
church. While she did not aspire to a leadership position, she firmly 
opposed the princinle and practice of plural marriage which she was 


certain would continue in the church under Young's leadership. An 


acquaintance commented, "Soon after the prophet's death. . . . the 
course pursued by the Twelve, . . . and especially the course of Presi- 
dent Brigham Young, she strongly disapprobated. . . . She told him, 


however, frankly and fearlessly as all who knew her will feel assured 
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she would do. Unwilling to marry any of the church leaders as a 


plural wife as so many of Joseph's other wives had done, Emma had 
decided to remain in Nauvoo. °° 
On February 4, 1846, the first wagons crossed the Mississippi 
in preparation for the spring march. Three weeks later the temperature 
plunged and Mormon wagons crossed the river on the ice. The crossing 
continued steadily through the winter and spring of 1846 until only a 
few families were left in the town. As the Mormons left, new settlers 
came into Nauvoo to take up farms and businesses that were left behind. 
The complexion of the town changed as Emma and her children bid good-bye 
to old friends. Emma had perceived the hardships most of them would 
xperience on the western trek and had tried to warn them. "They might 
have known better than to have gone, and many of them did know better, 


for [I] told them better," she remarked. 4 
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Unsure of herself and her future, Emma pondered going south to 
Quincy ,2° but remained in the half-deserted city. Not believing that 
the Mormons were actually leaving, a group of citizens met in Carthage 
in June to plan a 4th of July celebration. Declaring that Hancock 
County was not free until all the Mormons left, the committee sent a 
delegation to Nauvoo to enforce the evacuation. All through the summer 
the situation steadily deteriorated and by September bands of marauders 
moved unmolested through the countryside making overland travel 
increasingly dangerous. The anti-Mormon groups did not want supplies 
or equipment brought into the city, and warned the riverboat captains 
not to stop at Nauvoo under threat of retaliation. 

Emma had leased the Mansion House hotel to Abram van Tuyl and 
now planned to leave it in his care. While the mobs positioned outside 
the city gained in numbers and bravado, Emma gathered her children and 
prepared to leave. David Hyrum Smith was not quite two when his mother 
packed her supplies on the morning of September 11, 1846. At 7:00 in the 
morning the temple bell clanged a warning of attack. Throughout the 
gay the sound of gunfire indicated that the war in Nauvoo had begun in 
earnest. Fifty Mormon sharpshooters prepared to defend the town against 
an unknown number of assailants from tne outside. 

All through the night of September 11, Emma undoubtedly waited 
anxiously for the coming day. On the 12th a crusty riverboat captain 
named Grimes defied the mob's orders and pulled his boat up to the 
dock in Nauvoo. Emma and the five children were ready. She boarded the 
Uncle Toby with them and a housekeeper named Servilla Durphee. The 


craft soon left upstream at a top speed of eight miles per hour. 
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The spires of the temple disappeared as they rounded the northern bend. 

Emma had not left a moment too soon. By eleven o'clock the same 
day, the battle raged in Nauvoo. Two Mormon men were killed, and the 
fighting continued for four days. Ironically, the battle was not so 
much between Mormons and non-Mormons as it was between the citizens of 
Nauvoo, be they new or old, and the mobs from the surrounding country. 
On September 16, the citizens surrendered and agreed to terms that left 
them unarmed and without recourse to help. The city was immediately 
overrun and houses and shops sacked. 

During this time, the Uncle Toby with Emma and her children 
aboard moved up the river for six days. On Friday, September 18, Emma 
stepped ashore at the small hamlet of Fulton, about one hundred fifty 
miles upstream from Nauvoo. She found a small apartment to rent“ 
through the winter months. By January, 1847, Emma received a letter 
from one of the new citizens of Nauvoo named Lewis Bidamon. She 
answered his inquiry about renting the Mansion House in the negative 


because she had already rented it. 2! 


Emma apparently gave the letter 
and the writer little thought, but before the end of the year Lewis 
Bidamon would become her second husband. 

The following month, John Bernhisel wrote Emma that van Tuyl, 
the renter of the Mansion, intended to steal the furnishings to outfit 
a houseboat. Emma abruptly decided to return to Nauvoo and fight a 
second time for her property. In the midst of a cold winter Emma 
packed two-year-old David and her four other children into a carriage, 


hitched the favorite family horse, Charlie, to the shafts, and began 


the nundred-fifty mile trip to Nauvoo with only young Loren Waiker 
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accompanying her. They drew up in front of the Mansion House and 
surprised van Tuyl in the act of carting off the furniture. The dis- 
honest renter hastily exited the city, and by late February, 1847, 
Emma Smith was again mistress of the Mansion House. °° 
But the city to which Emma Smith returned to raise her children 
was destroyed. After the Mormon war, many houses stood vacant, some 
boarded shut, some with doors and windows gaping vacantly at the empty 
streets. The reporter for the Hawkeye wrote, "Not a human being was 
seen. Houses appeared suddenly deserted as though the inmates had 
precipitously fled from a pestilence. . . . It appeared as if the 
vengeance of the Almighty rested on this doomed city."29 
In addition to the physical destruction, Nauvoo was devastated 
in another way. The Mormons’ evacuation left a social vacuum which the 
conflict had denied the opportunity of filling with reliable immigrants. 
Devoid of law enforcement and civic power, Nauvoo became a rough river 
town. Young Joseph observed the men who came to his mother's hotel and 
wrote, "From 1846 to as late as 1855 Nauvoo, which once enjoyed a good 
reputation, was a place of disgrace and disorder. Saloons were many 
and ran wide open, proprietors and patrons alike being shiftless, 
drinking, boisterous, and thoroughly unprofitable citizens. . . . Con- 


siderable transient traffic moved to and fro up and down the river and 


the Mansion House drew its share of this sort of public patronage. ... 


on 
(uv 


whom we termed ‘river men. Such men were unlikely to pay their 
boarding bills, and Emma despaired of collecting through lawsuits. The 
family faced a future of hard work and meager income, but by the time 


that David Smith was three, the fortunes of the family had been cast. 
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On the plains west of the river, Mormon immigrant wagon trains 
strung out over the prairie on their way west. By July 24th, 1847, the 
first immigrant party reached the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and the 
subsequent phenomenal growth and hegemony of the western Mormon empire 
is a matter of history. From this time the presence of the large Mormon 
group in what would become Utah cast a long shadow on the lives and 
actions of the Smith family in Nauvoo, and did not dissipate, but rather 
increased with time. 

Emma turned forty-three the same month Brigham Young first 
entered the Salt Lake Valley. She was "an intelligent woman, ... 
rather large and good looking, with a bright sparkling eye. . . . she 


„3l To men her 


must have been a handsome woman when some years younger. 
age she was still handsome. Two men courted Emma Smith during the 
summer, 1847, but Lewis Bidamon's suit was successful. Bidamon had 
known Joseph Smith, but had not joined the Mormon church. He had 
operated several businesses in Canton, Illinois, and had been married 
twice (his first wife died and he divorced his second). Bidamon came 
to Nauvoo early in 1846, fought on the side of the Mormons, and earned 
the sobriquet "Major" which followed him to his death. Bidamon was a 


handsome man, forty-five years old; young Joseph said his step-father 


was "a fine-looking man, six feet tall, with a high forehead and 
29 


uve 


spiendid bearing. The man had an engaging personality, was open 
and cordial with his friends, and dressed well enough to seem even 
debonair for Nauvoo. He had a good sense of humor, could laugh at 
himself easily, and was charming to women. He was not a tee-totale: 


in his drinking habits, nor was he a drunkard as he is sometimes 
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portrayed. Bidamon would earn the love and respect of Emma's boys, and 
this sentiment would be expressed by them when they were adult men of 
past middle age. With Bidamon's coming, the family found both a 
provider and a protector. 
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The marriage took place on December 23, 1847. "grand shiv- 


aree" followed the ceremony and the next day a ball was given; three- 
year-old David was described as "very sick" at the time." 
Thus, by 1848, the Smith family--now headed by Lewis Bidamon-- 
settled in Nauvoo and let the troubled years and their intimate associ- 
ations with Mormonism fade into the past. After David's illness at the 
wedding, no mention is made of a major illness in his childhood or 
youth, but documentary evidence relating to the family during this 
period is very sparce. When David was a father himself at the age of 
twenty-nine, he wrote to his mother about his own son, "In being rough 
and ready, headlong and fearless, he is rather different from his Papa, 
in youth, but in his love of pets, his care of all his playthings, 
keeping them all carefully unbroken, his cloths untorn, and generaliy 


35 At least David 


unsoiled he resembles him considerably in that age." 

viewed himself as a careful, reserved child, even a little fearful of the 

usual bruises and painful bumps collected by a rambunctious boy. Emma 

was made legal guardian of David in 1847, and records which she kept 

and signed in accordance with the provisions of the statutes attest 

that as the child's legal guardian for 1848 she provided "boarding, 

clothing & all necessary expenses" totaling $122.60 for the year. °° 
Of course news that the Mormons had left a city behind filtered 


up and down the Mississippi, and seemed attractive to some groups 
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looking for places to settle such as a group of French socialists led by 
Etienne Cabet. The Icarians, as they were known, arrived in Nauvoo in 
1849.37 Yet the Icarians clearly did not represent vital new interests 
which would breathe new economic life into the town. In the early 
spring of 1849 the Majcr succumbed to gold faver and he and his brother 
left Nauvoo for California. Soon after their departure John Bernhisel 
visited the city and wrote back to Brigham Young, "Nauvoo presents a 
most gloomy and desolate appearance. The lots and streets with few 
exceptions are overgrown with weed and grass--Few of the houses, ... 
are inhabited; the remainder are in a state of desolation and utter 
ruin. .. . The character of the population was represented to me as 
being very bad, and growing worse. "33 
Lewis Bidamon wrote several letters to his wife while he was in 


California. > 


Only one of Emma's responses is extant. While it 
described the routine events in Nauvoo, it was also clearly a love 
letter. As she composed the last of it, five-year-old David stood at 
his mother's elbow while she wrote his message. "David often wishes it 
was not so far to Sacramento he thinks that he will be very tired of 
traveling before he gets home. He is by me now and says he loves his pa 
because he promised to bring him some anid in a Tittle box and ne is a 


going to love him till he gets home. "40 


Emma clearly encouraged 
affection between Lewis and her young son and acted as an intermediary 
in fostering it. 

Lewis returned to Nauvoo in 1850 after a year's absence. The 
family faced several financial problems. The dwindling size of the city 


drew few paying guests to the hotel, and on August 9, the United States 


Attorney filed to recover the debt Joseph Smith had owed the national 
government from the 1840 purchase of the steamboat Nauvoo. t He 
demanded that payment be made by selling all the land that Joseph owned 
at his death. In the spring of 1852, the Mansion House, the Homestead 
House, the Nauvoo House, and the farm were all sold to pay the debts of 
David's father. Emma had to use her dower money to buy back her 
properties to secure them for the children. 4? 
Julia had married in 1850 and subsequently moved to Galveston. 
Her letters reflect the affection and tolerance the family felt for the 
youngest child. Homesick for her family, Julia found comfort "in seeing 
thos Drawings of Davids god Bless his little Soul for remembering his 
absent Sister and tell him his Sister had a long Criing Spel] over them 
and She Kissed them over and over again and (She will treasure them long 
as a Holey prise) . . . I wish I could see him to Night and kiss him." 49 
Joseph, too, loved the little brother in the family. Writing to 
a young woman in 1855, he described himself and his brother Alexander to 
a friend who had not seen any of them for several years, then indul- 
gently commented about his eleven-year-old brother, "But David is the 
boy of all boys, the pet of the family amd tne very personification of 
gentleness and goodness. "44 
At least as young as eight David had begun to draw and he used 
this facility to communicate with others. When David was nine a 
visitor who was a talented artist visited Nauvoo as part of his journey 
through the United States and the territories to the Great Salt Lake. 


Frederick Piercy visited the Smiths in November, 1853, and sketched 


young Joseph on his twenty-first birthday. Nine-year-old David's 
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likeness looks directly at the viewer through large eyes in a sweetly 
sòlemn face. He was a beautiful child and obviously Piercy caught the 
combination of intelligence, curiosity, and a desire to please that was 
part of the boy's personality. "He is of mild, studious disposition, 
and is passionately fond of drawing," the adult artist wrote about the 
aspiring one, "seeming to be never so happy as when he has a pencil and 


45 The experience of having his portrait sketched as 


paper in his hand." 
a boy could only have reinforced his interest in drawing. 

The family in Nauvoo received many visitors who traveled to or 
from Utah, and who had their own reasons for seeking out the widow of 
the prophet. These people often made note of the visit with the Smiths 
in their journals or letters, for meeting Emma and the children was a 
major point of interest whether they were sympathetic or antagonistic to 
her position. Most of them would have preferred that Emma dutifully 
follow the Saints west, or that she would have lived in Nauvoo keeping 
a lonely vigil over the dead prophet's grave. To find her well, and 
even thriving, in the company of Lewis Bidamon was oftentimes unnerving. 
The prophet's children also excited some curiosity. For the most part 
relationships between Smith family members who practiced plural marriage 
in the West and those who remained in Nauvoo were strained, but cordial. 
In October 1856, George A. Smith reported with somewhat more vindic- 
tiveness than had others. He commented that "Emma spoke to us in cold 
stile & Retreted. Fredrick & Alesand maintaned the coldest and Stern 
Reserve that could well be Imagined. Young David Hyram Semed to want to 
make our acquantance but Repetedly called away ."46 Further entries in 


the journal indicated that George A. and his companion interviewed 
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Joseph about his beliefs about the church in Utah which his father had 
established. The men concluded that Joseph was "totally ignorant" of 
his father's teachings. Emma and Lewis were not disposed to look upon 
such interviews with approval, and George A. Smith's questions may have 
been posed with some hauteur. In spite of their differences, Joseph 


47 and probably communicated none to 


seemed to bear them no ill-will, 
David. 

A month later in 1856, two more visitors approached the Mansion 
House looking for Joseph. They were Samuel H. Gurley and Edmund C. 
Briggs. These two men represented a Mormon church of which the Smiths 
knew little or nothing. When the main body of Mormons went to Utah from 
1847 on, some who had lived in Nauvoo refused to go under Brigham Young's 
leadership, mainly because they opposed polygamy and the concept of 
gathering together as Mormons instead of living in the community with 
other faiths. These Mormons who stayed behind sometimes followed schis- 
matic leaders such as Lyman Wight in Texas, or James J. Strang in 
Wisconsin, or Sidney Rigdon in Pennsylvania, before leaving those groups 
also. When the Utah Church publicly admitted in 1852 that plural 
marriage was a tenet of their faith, the announcement did not come as 
news but rather confirmed a clandestine practice that had become an open 
secret. But the announcement further solidified the opposition of the 
Mormons who chose not to go to Utah. 

From the early 1850's branches of the church began to form in 
Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Most of these people knew that young 
Joseph had reached his majority, and many of them knew that before the 


death of his father, young Joseph had been blessed by him to someday 
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lead the church. Basing their hopes for unity, prophetic utterances, 
and leadership on the youthful son of the first prophet, they waited 
with some impatience for the Lord to call Joseph to his position, or 
for Joseph to make known that he had received such a call. In 1856 it 
had not been forthcoming. 

Joseph had married Emmaline Griswold in October, and the young 
couple lived outside Nauvoo on the family farm. Joseph had received a 
good education for the time, reading law in Canton, Illinois, before 
his marriage. He had exhibited only a cursory interest in matters of 
the church and the splinter groups. George A. Smith found Joseph's 
remarks about the Utah church "Dyplomatic & Evasive in the extrem" and 


48 But the newly- 


left Joseph's presence with “a Sad Heart Indeed." 
married young man had turned his interests to the farm, leaving David, 
Alexander, and Frederick still in the Mansion House with their mother 
and step-father. 

When Briggs and Gurley approached Nauvoo, then, in 1856 they 
faced a formidable obstacle in convincirg Joseph that he should become 
a prophet for them. They approached Nauvoo with great anxiety. 
Undoubtedly aware that the Utah church also took some interest in Joseph, 
but having been instructed not to return to Wisconsin until Joseph 
accepted their invitation to become their leader, Briggs and Gurley 
found the young man on the farm on December 6, 1856. The first meeting 
was not propitious. After waiting restlessly with Emmaline until Joseph 
came in from the fields, Samuel Gurley at once blurted out that they 
were missionaries from the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 


Day saints’? and thrust a letter into Joseph's hand. Obviously new at 
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this kind of diplomacy, Gurley expected Joseph to make a most important 
decision thoroughly unprepared. The strongly worded letter urged Joseph 
to immediately assume his place as the ecclesiastical leader of the 
group. Joseph read the letter, handed it back and said, "I will talk 
with you on politics or any other subject, but on religion will not allow 
one word spoken in my house." 

Gurley burst into tears; Joseph threatened to evict them. 
Briggs and Emmaline calmed the tempers and the men ate together in a 
tenuous peace. In short, Joseph did not accept the offer, and Gurley 
returned home. But Briggs quietly stayed on in Nauvoo to work with 
Joseph on the farm, and not incidentally, to teach the young man what 
he knew about the religion he was asking him to lead. Joseph was not 
ready to lead the church when Briggs left a year later, but the seed 
had been planted. 77 

David approached his teen-aged years apparently quite unaware of 
the import of the decision Joseph struggled to reach. The four years 
from twelve to sixteen passed with little record kept of them. The smail 
town associations with businessmen and shopkeepers were a supportive 
network. At one point the youthful David sent a note to a local shop- 
keeper asking for "2 oz. Mandrake, 2 oz. Golden Seai and Gaimbage, 
5 cents worth. Please send the above articles to me for Mother, she 
seems to be in very poor health. (tell us the cost)." To which the 
druggist replied, "I did not send so much as you wanted I thought you 
had no need for so much." Left to his own devices the growing boy 
acted ruch iike other teenagers. He once secretly ate so much in the 


pantry that he became ill. Emma said nothing, but at the next mealtime, 
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she put a plate of food in front of him and urged him to eat more and 
more, until David had rather she whipped him.” 
David read in the books that Emma had provided for the chil- 
dren's education. She had bought Gibbons histories of Rome, Greece, 
England, and the continent, and the history of the reformation. John 
Bernhisel, always a family friend, occasionally sent books to Nauvoo 
from his post in Washington as the territorial representative of Utah. 
Emma herself had taught school and her usage of English was excellent 
for the most part. David early acquired a unique facility with the 
language which he coupled with his drawing. 
As a youth he developed an affection for nature that never 
dimmed. A recess in the bank of the river near the house formed a 
natural cove that the family soon named David's Chamber because he spent 
such long pleasant hours there. While most people would have approached 
the sleepy river town deploring its inactivity and lack of growth, the 
romantic David roamed the woods and explored the streams along the 
river. While prosperity found no roots and the family struggled to 
maintain financial security, the boy's imagination found fertile ground. 
But he was no idle dreamer and worked steadily at his drawing. In the 
1860 census, the sixteen-year-old youth confidently listed his profession 


33 David left no record of when or how he studied 


as "portrait painter." 
religion; probably he had little formal training. Emma chose to bring 

up her children understanding Christian principles, but not adhering to 
an organized church after the Mormons left Nauvoo. 


A correspondent from the Missouri Republican visited Nauvoo in 


1857 and wrote about his visit. The article centered around David and 
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voiced a remarkable attitude the family carried toward the boy. The 
writer sat at the table with the family including Frederick, Alexander, 
and David, "a lad of some twelve or thirteen years." Lewis Bidamon 
expressed his view that the whole family did not believe in Mormonism, 
which topic then prompted the subject to turn toward David. "I was 
told that Joe Smith prophesied, some two years before this young lad 
was born, that a son was to be born to him, at or about a certain time; 
that at the time stated his wife did give birth to a son. At that time 
he also stated that his son's name would be David, (not Joe,) and that 
is the name of the lad, for I heard him answer to it. Joe also said 
that his mantle of greatness would fall upon this son and lineal heir, 
David, who he stated, would be as wise and powerful as David of old. 
The fact of the birth of this child following according to Joe's 
prophecy, strengthened the belief that had already so strong a hold 
upon his followers." 

The correspondent described Emma as a "masculine, intelligent- 
looking lady, of forty-five or forty-seven years," almost ten years 
younger than her age. The visitor said the older boys worked a 
“splendid farm" four miles from Nauvoo while David went to school. 
"David is an uncommonly intelligent lad, of massive forehead, and bright 
expressive eyes. His step-father intimated that he cares as little 
about Mormons and Mormonism as one that has never heard the names, 
notwithstanding that thousands of the followers of his father believe 
him to be a great high priest, a prophet, and seer, (in embryo,) etc. 
He knows that they worship his name equal to that of Jesus Christ; and 


yet, I am told, the lad is too intelligent to allow it to make any 
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impression upon him. Probably the fact of all the family being unbe- 
lievers in it is the cause. "94 

The article is puzzling in that the writer never makes clear how 
much of the belief in David stems from conversations with Mormons, 
presumedly those in Utah, and how much of this came from the family 
itself. Apparently the writer came to Nauvoo specifically to see David, 
and if so, he learned about the boy from sources other than the family 
before he came. He also intimates that David was aware of the expec- 
tations being held regarding his leadership, but this was probably 
exaggerated, for no documents extant from the Smith boys or the family 
indicate that they heid David in greater or lesser esteem because they 
believed that he would be a great spiritual leader. Indeed, Emma's 
experiences with her first husband had been quite convincing that 
leaders of religious groups found their lives fraught with more than 
ordinary problems. Emma had never encouraged Joseph to assume his 
"mantle of leadership" given to him personally by his father; much less 
would she harbor and encourage such tales floating about the head of a 
child David's age. 

But Joseph was struggling with his own decision about leading 
the Reorganization. In late 1859 he wrote to his parents' old friend 
William Marks, "I am soon going to take my father's place at the head 
of the Mormon Church. "°> The church to which Joseph referred was not 
the populous church in Utah headed by Brigham Young, but the struggling 
groups who had not joined the Utah Mormons. William Marks, Israel 
Rogers, and W. W. Blair, all leaders in the reorganization, came to 


Nauvoo in early 1860. Suspicious of self-appointed prophets after 
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following several who proved to be ineffective leaders, William Marks 
bluntly told Joseph, "We have had enough of Man-made prophets, and we 
don't want any more of that sort. If God has called you, we want to 


know it.16 


Joseph traveled to Plano, Illinois, in April 1860, 
accompanied by his mother, and there at the general conference of the 
church, he was presented in an emotionally charged meeting. Introduced 
by Zenos Gurley, who simply stated, "I present to you, my brethren, 
Joseph Smith." Joseph told them, "I come not here of myself, but by the 
influence of the spirit." Joseph's remarks were direct and to the point 
and he spoke for about thirty minutes. Before he ended he drew out for 
himself a very difficult path and committed himself and his followers to 
it before either he or they could correctly evaluate the historical 
evidence that would prove him wrong. Stating that he had been told that 
his father had believed and taught the doctrine of plural marriage, 
Joseph flatly insisted, "I have never believed it and never can believe 
ito! 
Joseph in his maturity became a fairly rigid man, not allowing 
other people's arguments to sway him, somewhat stubborniy adhering to 
a chosen course in the face of reasonable evidence that another person 
also had a valid point of view. But of all those people connected with 
the church, young David would find his life most dramatically affected 
by his brother's obdurate stand in the face of evidence that could have 
allowed a more tolerant approach to his father's participation in plural 
marriage. 


Joseph returned to Nauvoo with the intention of establishing the 


headquarters of the church there. At first the residents of the town 
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and the surrounding area were not pleased that another Mormon settlement 
would rise in their midst on the banks of the Mississippi, but Joseph 
soon persuaded them that he preached a different brand of Mormonism 
than that of either his father or Brigham Young. Tom Sharp, newspaper 
editor whose vitriolic pen attacked the first Joseph Smith with such 
vengeance, now recognized the difference in Joseph's stance and pro- 
ciaimed, "Young Jo is a different man from Old Jo, and don't seek to 
gather all the faithfull together, that he may use them politically and 
financially, as the Brighamites do. There is nothing objectionable in 
Young Joe's church, that we have heard of "38 Joseph held the first 
church meetings in Nauvoo in the old Homestead House, across the street 
from David's quarters in the Mansion. 

Apparently the interest in David's being the future leader of 
the church had waned, or had been non-existent among the Smith family in 
Utah, for in July, 1860, Samuel H. B. Smith, and Joseph Fielding Smith, 
both cousins of David, visited Nauvoo. They wrote home about their 
visit, but were so engrossed in Joseph's position as leader of a new 
church that rivaled their own that they did not mention David's name. >” 

David had not been idle while Joseph struggled with his decision 
to lead the reorganization. When David was nine he had procured a small 
sketchbook and began to draw and write in it. As early as 1853, David 
began to sketch things he saw around him--leaves, rabbits, a pile of 
books, a horse's head and hind leg, a butterfly, a classic American 
eagle in several poses. The book was used intermitantly from 1853 for 
eleven years until 1864. By 1860 David included lines of poetry as well 


as sketches. The second poem in the book, written berure iðūć, 
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romantically addressed the circumstances of the death of the father he 
had never known. Undoubtedly David had heard much of his father's name. 
He tried to determine how to resume the course and continue on in his 
footsteps. Prompted by filial concern, David composed "A Lament: " 
Sing a song of wondrous sweetness 
But a sound both sweet and slow 
For again is Zion hopeless 
Nauvoo now is vailed in woe 
David pictured a crowd from Nauvoo collecting in the temple to wreck 
vengeance on Carthage for the murder of his father when his mother 


requested that they "cross not Heaven's will." 


They still wait for heaven's vengeance 
To appease this mighty wrong. 60 


By August, 1861, David had taken the formal step that united 
him with the Reorganization. John Shippy, early missionary for the 
church, baptized and confirmed David a member of the church. In 
reporting his activities to the church offices, Shippy commented, "He 
bore testimony to the truth of the work." When Joseph wrote about 
David's baptism, he said, "He is to be one of our church pillars, for 


61 


the Spirit says so." David commemorated his baptism with verses in 


his notebook, 


Tis the morn of my baptism 
That the Lord my soul may save 
And I go with fear and trembling 
Down into my watry grave 


Now the waves are rushing ore me 
Dark the waters are and cold 
Thus my savior years before me 
Lay within the grave of old.62 
David watched and mourned as his older brother, Frederick, lingered very 


il] while his mother nursed him. On February 17, 1862, he wrote "An 
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Appeal to my Brother Frederick When on His Sick Bed," noting, 


Remember Brother dost thou not 
What Mother used to say? 

Remember how she taught us fine 
in faithfulness to pray? 

0! shall we stand above her grave 
And in our conscience say 

That on life's road we have not walked 
As Mother showed the way? 

You know how righteous she has been 
Through all the weary years 

Let's turn to her exampie then 
Lest we repent with tears.63 


After Frederick's death in April 1862, David wrote a memorial poem to 
his brother. 


He has suffered long, and borne it well 
His sorrows came thick and fast. 
Oh! Call him not back in pain to dwell 
He has gone to sleep at last 
Then go dig him a grave, on the warm hillside 
‘Neath the shade of the green locust tree. 
Where the birds will sing, 
And the flowers will spring. + 
And the long grasses wave mournfully. 


Seventeen-year-old David then addressed a poem to Frederick Smith's 
only surviving child, a young daughter named Alice Fredericka. Because 
he had never known his own father, David sympathized strongly with the 
child, and wrote much of his own feeling into "Little Alice's Song." 


My father stood in manhood prime 
At the door of death on the share of time 
The latch was raised by an unseen hand 
And he passea within the better land 
It seems to me I see his face 
and I sometimes think of his loving ways 
His eyes from pain wore a piteous look 
His Form was bent his low voice shook 
So I am his poor little fatherless one 
whose father has passed away 
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I must bid him farewell and journey on 
Along life's stormy way 


David's poetry caught the imagination of the early leaders of 
the church who saw in him great potential. Fondly, affectionately, they 
nick-named the youngest brother of their leader the "Sweet Singer of 
Israel" in reference to his fine singing voice and his fluent pen. The 
earliest reference occurs in Charles Derry's journal entry of December 
22, 1862. Derry, with several companions visited Nauvoo for the first 
time. They were very interested in the Smith family, and described 
David and his mother: 

Sister Emma is just such a woman as I thought she was, a woman 
of staid appearance, very intelligent. In fact, she appears 

to come as near being a good woman in every sense as you will 
generally meet. She has been handsome and to day she is very 
good-looking for a woman of her age, she will be sixty years of 
age, next June. David, the younger son is tall and slender, 
was 18 yrs. of age, sometime last Nov., I think He is a very 
intelligent young man, of light compextion, blue eyes and of 

a warm temperament, quick perception powers, rather impulsive, 
I should judge, but is kind generous, enthusiastic and I 
understand very obedient to his mother. He is a Natural poet, 
very gifted indeed, and he is truely entitled to the epithet of 
' Sweet Singer of Israel.' My acquaintance with him, as yet is 
limited. 66 

Charles Derry remained in Nauvoo several days, and wrote on the 
27th that he drove with "Bro. David" and others around Nauvoo in a 
carriage. Noting that the area still looked "down-trodden" in spite of 
its beauty, Derry and his party passed by the ruins of the temple. 
"David remarked there were only three pillars standing in perfection, 
and one that was broken off. So there are but three brothers of us, and 
one is dead, Frederick; Joseph, Alexander, and David Hyrum alone re- 
mained. Says he, ‘There are three stars leřt, and there are three 


missionaries going to England.'" 
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Charles Derry immediately thought that David referred to Derrv's 
intentiens of going to England on a mission with two companions who had 
not vet appeared. About them Derry replied, "One of the stars has one 
of its points broken. The other is all broken and only one remains in 
perfection." But David apparently had a clear message in mind that 
dealt with his own situation for he would use the three temple pillars 
as a symbol to quell a problem that bothered him. 

Charles Derry continued, "The other evening David came over and 
sang and played some of his pieces for us. He is all life, full of 
poetry, of a very sensitive nature, but I notice that he studies his 
mother's wish in all things. He is passionately fond of Joseph. The 
other day he remarked, ‘Who is there that can live a year with Joseph 
and not love him?'" 

Then Derry focused upon a dilemma in the Smith family. "Bro. 
Jens Gorgenson (a Danish man) has been teaching that David will come 
out and lead the church instead of Joseph. This hurt David much; and 
he told him to his face, it was false, and he must never utter the 
words again. "8 

Whether David had already written the poem that reflected his 
feelings toward those who presumed to announce that he would usurp his 
brother's position, or whether he used the occasion of his conversation 
with Charles Derry as the catalyst, David composed a poem that addressed 
the issue of who would be president. Frederick was gone, only three 
Smith brothers remained. He titled the poem "Words of Advice to Those 
Who Look For Me to be the Prophet." The Herald referred to in the first 


line was the periodical edited by Joseph that became the news organ of 
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the Church. 


Little Herald, stop a moment 
Ere you journey on your way; 
I have something of importance 
That I wish that you would say 
Unto those who, not contented 
With the leader God hath sent. 
Still declare that I shall lead them, 
Though I gave them no consent. 


Go and tell them I am loyal 
To the counsels of the Lord: 
Teli them I have no desire 
To dispute his mighty word. 
Joseph is the Chosen Prophet, 
Well ordained in God's clear sight; 
Should he lose it by transgression, 
Alexander has the right. 


Joseph, Alexander, David, 
Three remaining pillars still; 
Like the three remaining columns 
Of the Temple on the hill. 
Joseph's star is full and shining, 
Alexander's more than mine; 
Mine is just below the mountain, 68 
Bide its time and it will shine. 

David's statement apparently endeared him to the members of the 
Reorganization, for they were not eager to see infighting among the 
Smith brothers for the leadership position. David's self-effacing 
statement averted a struggle for power, though there were those in the 
Reorganization who found Joseph's leadership unsatisfactory and who had 
sincerely hoped the more genial David would assume the lead. 

David soon began composing hymns. Joseph wrote to Charles Derry 
a year later in 1863, "Rev. Jason will bring you a song rec'd [of] our 


69 A month later Edmund C. 


brother David, one of Israel's Sweet Singers." 
Briggs visited Nauvoo and heard David sing at the Sunday service. "It 


was a delightful musick. Bro David told me today he could by the Spirit 
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sing off new hymns in new tunes often when the Spirit rested on him, 
he said he knew Joseph was a prophet and any honest man who will become 
acquainted with him will know it, too, he says, often when the Saints 
come here and soon as they tuch his hands the Spirit witnesses to tnem 
that Joseph is a proph, he (David) bore strong testimony of the Book of 
M[ormon] and the Reorganization and of its doctrines being true,"/9 
David had now found an outlet for his talents and he improved 
upon them at every chance. When Joseph baptized Alexander in June, 
1862, all three brothers were members of the church. With some enthu- 
siasm Jshn Shippy reported from his missionary trips about Alexander 
joining the church, then added, "Bro. David H. Smith is gaining fast and 
will soon astonish the nations, some of his writings will soon appear in 
print, especially his poetry. "72 At the semi-annual church conference 
in 1863, Joseph Smith and W. W. Blair ordained David to the priesthood 
office of Elder in the church. /2 Not yet nineteen, David stood poised 


for his life's work. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Poet and Preacher 1863-1868 


The American Civil War raged during David's maturing years. 
After he and Alexander joined the church, their membership posed a 
dilemma. Joseph described it, "As ordained ministers in a church whose 
rules of government and doctrine did not warrant the shedding of human 
blood except it became necessary in defense of our families or our- 
selves, we felt it should be contemplated only as a last resort. In 
spite of this firm conviction, our spirits stirred deeply to the call 
of patriotic duty. "? They resolved the issue by deciding not to enlist, 
but to wait for the draft, for such action relieved them of the willfull 
responsibility for military combat. Alexander was drafted, and mustered 
at Quincy, but the war was over before he saw action. David left no 
record of his reaction to the conflict, while Nauvoo passed through the 
war years relatively unmarked. Whether David viewed the war as a 
gallant romantic endeavor in which he wished to take part, or whether 
his inclination toward nature meant he abhorred war is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

In the fall, 1863, David accompanied Joseph on a missionary trip 
through western Iowa in order to attend the semi-annual conference of 
the North Star branch of the church near Council Bluffs. David and 
Joseph traveled in a lumber wagon outfitted with a good top, a lunch 


box (probably more resembling a chuck wagon's supplies than the 
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modern-day lunch box), and places for satchels and gear. They traveled 
as far as Vincennes the first day, then swung into southern Iowa, 
noting that few men labored in the fields and surmised that most of the 
absent farmers served in the war effort. David and Joseph spent several 
nights with Ebenezer Robinson, a friend of their father's in the early 
Nauvoo days of the church and co-editor with their uncle Don Carlos 
Smitn of the Times and Seasons before Don Carlos's untimely death. 
Robinson would later, in 1891, publish detailed accounts of events in 
Nauvoo, including specific references to accepted practices of plural 
marriages. ¢ Joseph made no record of the conversation between the men, 
but Robinson knew far more about actual events in Nauvoo before David's 
birth than either of the brothers suspected. On their arrival in 
Council Bluffs, the two Smiths found their lodging among members of 
the congregation there. These members, for the most part, had belonged 
to the church in Nauvoo, but had dropped out of the westward exodus 
some ten or fifteen years earlier. 

At this time David met Charles Jensen, a man to whom he would 
Tater write detailed letters and with whom Joseph would discuss David's 
illness in detail. W. W. Blair, who also had turned back from the 
western movement, was in charge of ine branch. Blair was outspoken in 
his teaching of the gospel principles, and David and Joseph found that 
some people were quite upset over Blair's alleged teachings that 
electricity was the "power used by Lucifer." Both David and Joseph 
broached the subject with Blair, but he insisted that he had been mis- 
understood and the matter was dropped. 


David and Blair "got into a close discussion over the Godhead," 
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according to Joseph. Blair had preached only one person in the Godhead. 
David opposed the idea and apparently argued well for an inexperienced 
young man. "The conversation was a prolonged one, but not at all 
bitter, for we thought the subject of sufficient importance for us to 
spend considerable time over it." Joseph supported David in his argu- 
ments, and the subject was finally settled by playing with words in 
such a manner that both Blair and David were satisfied. But Joseph, 
as official leader of the Reorganization, sided with David and approved 
of his reasoning.” 
David's beautiful singing voice was an asset at these gatherings. 
Plagued with a sore throat for ten days, David began to feel like 
himself in Council Bluffs. He “tuned his pipes” as W. W. Blair ex- 
pressed it, and joined with several families who were reputed to be 
"sweet singers." David "sang the songs of Zion, many of them his own 
compositions till we all forgot the sorrowful world without, and felt 
that paradise was well nigh regained, and we were made to rejoice. "* 
David was sensitive to the tunes and melodies; he had learned to play 
the melodeon at his mother's home.” At an evening prayer meeting in 
Manti, Iowa, David first heard the tune of the hymn “Fading Flowers." 
Joseph "spoke in prophecy, relative to the work the Lord had lately 
begun in that place; immediately upon this David arose in the congre- 
gation and in the Spirit of the Lord, sang the two first verses of [a] 


beautiful hymn. "© 


That hynn, "Let Us Shake Off the Coals From Cur 
Garments" became a favorite in the early Reorganization.’ Blair 
remembered that "the congregation seemed spell-bound; as with 


eagerness they listened to catch the heaven-inspiring song, as it fell 
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8 Blair commented on the 


from his lips in all its richness and power." 
reception that the people gave David and Joseph, admitting that thev 
were so warmly received because they were the sons of the first accepted 
prophet. They traveled some thirty days before standing again on the 
banks of the river waiting to be ferried across to Nauvoo. 

David's creative abilities always endeared him to his people. 
Emma commented that this son was like Jack Frost, "upon whatever he 


touched he left a flower."? 


David once sat in a conference meeting 
under an arbor covered with boughs to provide a roof. He sat folding 
a white handkerchief into petals until a beautiful white rose emerged, 
undoubtedly delighting tired children like Alexander's oldest boy, who 
remembered the incident many years later. 10 
As early as 1862 when David was seventeen, he became a published 
poet. While his works were not notable for their literary qualities, 
and his editor was Isaac Sheen, a good friend, David still made a 
contribution to the struggling Saint's Herald. "The March to Zion, 
A Song of Triumph," published in August, 1862, celebrated the organ- 
ization of the church, the preaching of the gospel, and the church's 
acceptance as "the holy city enter[s] in" to Zion. t! By May 1863, 
anticipating that he and Joseph and Alexander would emerge as the 
missionary leaders, David published "To the Three Missionaries" calling 
them "chose; messengers of glory" who preach repentance, baptism, the 
resurrection under God's protection. 1? For the June, 1863 issue, 
Isaac Sheen accepted two of David's poems, "The Testimony" and "Music 


of Creation."?? The latter was a celebration of the musica] sounds of 


nature, a harmony that always held David as spellbound as he held his 
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own listeners. By August, David turned back to biblical themes, taking 
"The Terror of the Priests In The Temple At Jerusalem" from his readings. 
The introduction of the poem read, "It is mentioned by Josephis that a 
short time before the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, the 

priests going by night into the inner court of the temple to perform 
their sacred ministrations at the feast of Pentecost fell quaking and 
heard a rushing noise, and after that a sound as of a great multitude, 


ind4 


saying, 'Let us depart hence. Two other poems, "An Anthem" and 


"Reason for Hope" appeared in the same issue. 

David honed his poetic ability with practice. By January, 1864, 
he wrote in a different style. While all his verses are not of uni- 
formly even quality David apparently did little editing and rewriting. 
The value of David's poetry lies in both the content and style of his 
verse and in what that content revealed about his character and person- 
ality. Trying a new format David wrote in part: 


Upward 
Curls the Fire, 
While around the altar kneeling, 
Noah's little family, feeling 
That salvation hath been given, by the God 
whom they adore. 
Radiant on the cloud appearing, 
Comes the rainbow each heart cheering, 
Like an angel sweetly telling that the flood 
will come no more. 
While the glad hymn round the fire, 
Rises higner. 


16 By March 


A hymn titled "Go Bring a Garment" appeared in February. 
when Joseph offered his resignation as president of the Nauvoo Branch of 
the church in order to devote his time to the duties of president over 


the whole church, David's name was offered for the position of Nauvoo 
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Branch President. The minutes report only that “on consideration" 
David's name was withdrawn, and his brother Alexander was nominated and 


elected presiding officer of the group. 27 


The presidency decision was 
probably made in favor of Alexander's age; he was twenty-five, and 
David was nineteen. 
David's poetry continued to appear with regularity in the 
Herald; "Two Voices Calling" depicted one voice beckoning: 
Behold the World, and all its goodly 
pleasures see; 
and another reminding 
Soul, goodly things thou'lt gain, 
And serving god is neither pain nor 
woel 
David continued to find contentment in the meetings, "A Song By The 
Spirit" stated, 
A calm and gentle quiet reigns to-night, 
There's not a cloud upon a single brow, 
And every heart is swelling with delight, 
And peace is proce sweetly o're us 
now. 1 
But David's poetry did not always recognize that some brows in 
the circle of his family were sadly clouded. Lewis Bidamon, his 
charming step-father, was fifty-eight years old. Tall, erect, and as 
well-dressed as the family's often straitened circumstances would allow, 
the Major was a handsome man. He had been married to Emma Smith for 
seventeen years. David knew no other father and Lewis seems to have 
been quite fair and affectionate with David as a child and youth. But 
the Major's eye was wandering and came to rest on a petite widow named 
Nancy Abercrombie who was twenty-four years younger than Emma smith. O 


Nancy Abercrombie lived on a farm with the Luce family and her own two 
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children. She had dark hair and eyes, a soft voice, and a quiet self- 
effacing manner, a sweet woman who was also a little shy. ĉl On 
March 16, 1864, Nancy Abercrombie gave birth to Lewis Bidamon's son. No 
attempt seems to have been made to deny the paternity of the child and 
the incident undoubtedly caused some gossip in the small town. While 
Lewis's infidelity must have caused her some personal unhappiness, 
publicly Emma gave no indication that the incident would break up the 
family. Ironically, Emma again lived with a man who found other women 
attractive, but Lewis Bidamon did not expect her to condone his actions 
or to lead out in setting an example for other women to follow in giving 
their husbands other wives as Joseph Smith had done. Emma was free to 
forgive Lewis and at the same time oppose adultery as a matter of prin- 
cipal. The child, named Charles Edwin, stayed with its mother for four 
years, and then at Lewis's request, Emma would take the child to raise. 
David left no record of his reaction to this unusual event in 
his life. No hint of it appears in his 1864 poetry, and no mention is 
made of the child until the little boy came to live with them, at 
which time David seemed to accept him matter-of-factly.°< 
He himself seemed as secure as he pictured the saints to be, 
encircled in the arms of "The Watcher," 
There is a mighty angel 
His arms are wonderous strong, 
Encamping round the righteous, 
Deliv'ring them from wrong. 
He guardeth well their pathway, 
Through trials long and hard. 


This pure and holy being, 
The angel of the Lord. 
Thus safe in his protection, 
From every harmful snare, 
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As long as we are faithful, 
The angel's camp is there; 

Then let us serve and fear the Lord, 
Lest this bright watch depart, 

And shapes of death and darkness, 23 
Take charge of mind and heart. 


By 1865 David attempted a more ambitious project than the simple 
four or six stanza pieces he had published. "An Offering," introduced 


by the epigram, "There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out 


fear," appeared throughout the year in eight issues of the Herald.“ 


The long narrative poem begins with a justification that fame is not 
what prompts the writer, but 


The poet's harp sound truly sweet 

When lesser subjects tune its strings, 
But 0, with greater joy we greet 

Its sound when praise to God it brings. 


Inadvertantly presaging the struggle he would face in the future, David 
wrote about the gift of poesy granted to tnose who turned their efforts 
into baser subjects than praise of the Lord. 


The gift they turned to fire at length 
Burn'd out, and left them wretched 
things, 
No faith, no hope, no love, or strength 
To keep their souls 
Thus all that worketh 
wrong 
And brings confusion misery and shame, 
Degrading man with fetters vile and strong, 
Is called a sin. We should reject the 
same. 


He argues strongly against the notion of predestination, asserting 
instead that men chose their destiny by their acts. 
We are not mere machines propelled thro’ 


life 
For each can make their actions right or wrong. 
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The poem was an ambitious attempt to deal with the principles of 
Christian example and doctrine as promulgated by the newly organized 
church. A certain piety of the author is exhibited in the phrases that 
urge the sinner to acts of goodness and repentance, but David's theology 
was not a harsh censure of humanity. Rather he saw in nature, and the 
creator exemplified by the creation, a tolerance and acceptance in 
humanity striving to improve itself. This long narrative poem appeared 
under one of the several pseudonyms David would eventually use. "Aoriul" 
and "Abel" would appear again as authors. 

A second poem appeared in the fall 1865. Titled "The Two Fates" 
the poem expressed a new concern that David felt toward the use of 
liquor. Some have used the poem to suggest that David directed it 
specifically at Lewis Bidamon. Bidamon was not an abstemious man, but 
neither was he the drunkard pictured in the poem. Nauvoo offered enough 
liquor establishments to supply the demand, and many other persons 
beside Lewis Bidamon could have been the prototype for it. 

Two Fates 
An old horse stood at the "grocery" door, 
And a weary long time he had stood: 
His line was half-tied, he was aged and poor, 
Yet he would not depart, though he coulda. 
His master was in at the sloppy bar, 
I felt sad for the weary old horse; 
But felt as I looked at the two, by far 
That the fate of the master was worse. 


One bore in meek patience what heaven had willed, 
Thus degraded not by his own will; 

The other with poison and blasphemy filled, ss 
Cursed fate and yet willed it so still. 


David signed and dated this work with his name, but wrote other pieces 


D 
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as "Abel. "26 


The years in Nauvoo from 1860 to 1866 allowed David to work with 
his eider brother almost daily. While the actual running of the Church 
affairs was entirely in Joseph's hands, David accompanied him on some 
of his rounds. In the winter months of 1865 a sort of epidemic swept 
through the members of the Nauvoo branch. A persistent low-grade fever 
and accompanying feelings of weakness and disability were part of the 
disease. No record exists as to whether David was stricken, but he and 
Joseph were kept constantly busy administering to the sick with as many 
as twenty-two people being down at the same time. No physicians were 
called in and Joseph reported the “exercise of faith seemed to bring 
gratifying rewards, for out of the twenty-two only three were lost. "27 
Joseph apparently placed some importance to the healing of sick by the 
process of "administering" to them, and viewed the surcease of disease 
as an indication of God's acceptance. In 1867 when Joseph's eldest 
daughter Emma Josepha contracted pneumonia in Nauvoo, his mother-in-law 
wanted to call a doctor, but Joseph argued for the ministrations of 
faith. Because his mother-in-law had opposed his marriage and his 
faith, the issue was very important to Joseph, and had ramifications 
beyond just the healing of his daughter. The ordinance of administering 
to the sick was done by anointing the afflicted one's head with oil and 
then blessing them by praying while touching their head with the hands. 
Joseph asked David and another elder in the church to perform the 
blessing. When the child recovered, Joseph had made a strong point 
with nis in-laws, but had done it with David. °° 


Joseph commented in his journal on Sunday, March 12, 1865, tnat 
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29 but he is 


David addressed the evening meeting "in a good endeavor," 
otherwise not mentioned. Joseph and Alexander frequently went after 

firewood, but David did not join them. By the middle of April, Joseph 
became editor of the Saint's Herald which Isaac Sheen had edited from 


30 Thus, from March 1865 on, David would submit his works to his 


Plano. 
brother for publication. 
Only three of David's poems appeared throughout 1866. “The Joys 
That Are With Us" admonished the reader 
Then let the joy and work that come, 
Today receive our care, 
Remembering that for the hour 31 
All things sufficient are. 
"Courage and Diligence" appeared in July authored by "Abel" and "The 
Sisters," a commemorative piece written on the «eath of two friends, 


appeared in October. 22 


Whether David had turned his talents elsewhere, 
which is probably the case, or whether Joseph needed to re-define the 
gospel that David was subtly preaching through his strong and repeated 
use of natural themes is not known. 

Through the fall, 1865, Joseph closed his law practice, finished 
his business as Justice of the Peace, and prepared to move to Plano. 
After the move was accomplished early in 1866, David wrote to him, “kind 
and indulgent brother mine, I rec. yours of February 7th and though more 
than I could have hoped for, it was very welcome," indicating the 
closeness between them. David hoped he could afford to travel from 
Nauvoo to conference in Plano, and commented that he supposed that 
Joseph would send him the money to come. To avert this David explained, 


I naturally despised to ask Mr. BLidamon] for so much money 
to be spent in such (as it seemed to him) an useless journey, 
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so I went to work. I had some difficulty in obtaining leave 

af absense from hewirg posts; but I sat firmly down like a 
donkey on its rump, and the weather seconding my motion, 

settled down to, snapping cold, at that, and the way I made 

my brush and pencil (I got a new set in Keokuk) twinkle was a 
caution to the stars and in a week's time I had $7.25 cts in 

my pocket dedicated to take me up to conference. So please 

do not send me any money wherewith to come. . . . My hand 

seemed inspired, it fairly flew over the paper. I painted two 
pictures a day some times at six bits apiece, making $1.50 a 
day. Winter, (a bust of a young girl dressed in firs) with 

thin fail dotted with snow); Spring, Ruth's Answer; Numbering the 
Faithful (your dream) were some of the prettiest subjects. I am 
going to bring the sketch of your house with me to conference 

it is too large for an envelope. I will compose that song in 
time. 

David, in his twenty-first year, had filled a great many of the 
family's dreams for him. He had become a powerful preacher, to the 
extent that Charles Derry sent in a report about one of David's sermons 
that Isaac Sheen published in the Herald. David's approach was 
endearing as he began his sermon. "I give you a kindly greeting," he 
told his audience. "I feel that the major part of you are my brethren 
and sisters, and the rest of you are my friends, and I am standing as a 
weak mortal to set forth the word of life." David argued eloquently for 
the validity of the Bible. "Suppose all the characters represented in 
that book were represented as being very perfect, and yet human; we 
should then have reason to believe it was totted up by some romantic 
individual, whose imagination created all humanity, as the highest 
possible grade of perfection, when we know that perfection is not found 
in humanity. . . . The word of God portrays the weakness of mankind, 
and teaches them where they can obtain strength." He then introduced 
his subject: the laying on of hands after baptism for confirmation of 


the spirit. After baptism by immersion, David argued, it was necessary 
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to have the "sealing power, or the Holy Ghost." "We cannot think that 
the good God who created us would leave us in darkness on this point. 
Would we, if we had the power, create a world and people it, and refuse 
to tell them what is for their good, and give them no ray of light and 
comfort? The deepest of human research, aided by the most powerful of 
human inventions, cannot find out God; and who is so capable of giving 
that light as God himself?" David's eloquent delivery and obvious 
sincerity could not be discarded. Not formaily educated in seminary 
or institutions, David had at least deeply pondered the issues he 
addressed. 

David preached the resurrection with the same assurance. "Our 
reason, lighted up by the truth of God, tells us [death] is not the end; 

. but to pass away and know nothing of the future is not good, and 

we ask what is that future? but our unassisted reason cannot solve the 
problem, we cannot devine it." After using the example of the resur- 
rected Christ to make his point, David continued, “I know nothing of 
the 'Elysian fields' portrayed by poets and other imaginative minds, 
but this I do know, that the bodies of the saints shall be raised in 
glory; and we shall be like our glorious Master. . . . We cannot pierce 
the veil of the future, and tell you exactly how it shall be... . 
There is no joy that is so great as that which is brought by doing 
good. "34 

David's future concerned his mother. Joseph had clearly chosen 
his path as president of the church, and Alexander, who still farmed in 
Nauvoo, seemed destined to assist his brother in the church. At a 


Council of the Twelve meeting in Nauvoo in April, Alexander had been 


appointed to take charge of the California Mission of the church. 2° 


But David had no profession. Emma wrote to her eldest son in October, 
1866, "Now, Joseph, as for David, I am as much at a loss what advice 
to give as you can possibly be, and I shall submit the matter to your- 
self and him. Your letter speaks of his being a teacher. I would ask 
of what, of music or painting or both?" She continued, "I would like 
to have him know something about legal lore, as you call it, if he 
could obtain it without too much sacrifice of other things. I believe 
a little knowledge of common law helps a man sometimes to keep out of 
the limbos." But Emma shared the common attitude that exhibited the 
taint of disrespectability that surrounded the legal profession in the 
19th century. "I know very well that if your Father had been a little 
acquainted with the laws of the country he might have avoided a great 
deal of trouble, and yet I have a horror of one of my children being 
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entirely dependent upon being a lawyer for a living. But David 
would pursue his own course, and it would not be law. 

As 1865 began David still lived with his mother and Lewis 
Bidamon in the Mansion. The house was now more than twenty years old 
and beginning to show signs of deterioration; the financial situation 
in Nauvoo had never grown to prosperity. Emma and the Major still 
struggled to earn a little money, but in the face of it all, Emma found 
a solace. Joseph had acted with honor in Nauvoo and left it respected 
by the townspeople. Alexander, the hunter and wanderer along the 
riverbanks, had supported Joseph in his position, and David, the 
endearing child of earlier years, had grown to be a talented and capable 


young man. “If there is anything in this world that I am or ever was 
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proud of it is the honor and integrity of my children but I dare not 
allow myself to be proud," she wrote to Joseph, "as I believe that 
pride is one of the sins so often reproved in the good book. So I am 
enjoying the better spirit and that is to be truly and sincerely 
thankfull and in humility give God the glory, not trying to take any of 
it to myself for it is him that has led my children in the better way. 
. . No one knows the solid heart-felt pleasure I take in comparing my 
sons with others, and them too, that has had fathers of their own to 


guard them, "37 


The old antagonisms and troubles that had been so much 
a part of the early Nauvoo years before the majority of the Mormons 
moved west were obviously things of the past, but unwittingly Joseph in 
Plano moved to re-introduce association with the Utah Mormons into the 
family. 

He had struggled from the time he assumed the presidency of the 
church to increase the membership. David had traveled with him to 
preach in the surrounding area and steadily the converts trickled in. 
But Joseph saw a more fruitful ground in the west. No plum looked more 
ready to harvest than that group of Mormons who had known and supported 
his father and who had then accepted Brigham Young as his successor and 
moved to the west. His reasons were valid. Western Mormons had already 
accepted the basic Mormon religious belief, they regarded the Book of 
Mormon as scripture, the frequent visitors to the Smith family from 
Utah invariably reacted with warmth to the sons of Joseph Smith, and 
lurid press accounts ridiculed the Mormon practice of plural marriage,” 


hinting that perhaps Brigham Young's hold on the church members was 


loosening enough to allow other ideas to prevail in Utah. 
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Three years earlier in 1863 Joseph had sent Edmund C. Briggs and 
Alexander McCord to Utah where the "Josephite" missionaries met with 
Brigham Young and some twenty-five or thirty of the church leaders of 
Utah in an assembly that was not cordial. The situation was difficult 
for Brigham Young because he had not attempted to poison the attitude of 
the people in Utah toward the sons of Joseph Smith. Now that those sons 
were governing a rival church, some of the membership in Utah seemed to 
react favorably toward them. Attempting to diffuse Joseph's influence, 
Orson Hyde, a long-time leader in the western church, told a group in 
eastern Utah that the Joseph Smith who was president of the Reorganized 


40 In the 


church was not the son of the prophet Joseph Smith of Nauvoo. 
meeting in Salt Lake City, Brigham Young promised Briggs and McCord 
that no private home or meetinghouse in Utah would welcome missionaries 
from the Reorganization. According to Briggs, Brigham Young blamed 
Emma for the establishment of the Reorganized church and told them, 
"Emma Bidamon is a wicked, wicked, wicked woman and always was... 
Joseph is led by his mother and is now acting under the direction of 
Emma. . . . I know more of Emma, Joseph, Alexander, and David than they 


know of themselves. "7 


The statement was an exaggeration of course. 
Brigham Young had not seen the Smith children since at least 1847 when 
they were youngsters and David a child of three. But he referred to 
the association he had had with their tather and the expectations he 
held for their future, which in their obvious obstinacy they were not 
fulfilling. "The matter of Josephism rests upon the brethren," 


commented Jesse N. Smith, a relative of Joseph's, to the Parowan, Utah, 


School of the Prophets. "Emma was ambitious and sought the power to 
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lead the people. Brigham told her a woman could not lead the people." 
He then told a story of a Spanish woman that illustrated how long a 
woman would wait for a chance to get revenge "by rearing their children 
and instructing them to take advantage of circumstances. So it was with 
Emma, she dwarfed the minds of her children until they were not the men 
that they should be. "4? 

In spite of the charges and hostility, Briggs and McCord 
preached a three-pronged message to the Utah Mormons. First, that 
Joseph Smith of Plano was the true leader of the entire Mormon church 
by virtue of nis birthright; second, that Brigham Young usurped his 
position; and third, that the practice of plural marriage was an abomi- 
nation introduced to the church by Brigham Young and had never been 
practiced by Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism. Their message was 
not calculated to endear themselves to President Young. They did win 
converts, most of whom immediately left Utah for California or returned 
to the midwest. Though Briggs and McCord tried to build up the resident 
membership in Utah, they were largely unsuccessful because the pressures 
of living in the western church area after embracing the tenets of the 
eastern church were too much for most people. 

Three years after the Briggs-McCord missionary trip, Joseph 
assigned his brother Alexander to take charge of the California mission. 
Alexander still lived in Nauvoo with his wife Elizabeth and their two 
children, one, a daughter named Vida, a derivative of David's name." 
Alexander Smith was twenty-eight; he was a farmer in Nauvoo, but his 
reputation as a skilled hunter and marksman was greater than that as a 


farmer." Of a stocky athletic build, Alexander was slow to anger, and 
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reacted with reason and calmness to the vicissitudes of life. On May 20, 
1866, Alexander finished his preparations to leave his family behind and 
went to the California mission, passing through Utah as he did so. 
Concerned with the reception Alexander would meet in Utah, his mother 
wrote to Joseph, "I think it might be right for him to go and discharge 
his duty to them and leave them without excuse." Emma added, "I look 
upon their case as a hard one." In reference to members of the Smith 
family who lived in Utah, Emma commented, "May be that God will consider 
them in their ignorance and convict and convert them and cleanse them 
from their abominations and make them fit for more decent society. I 
hope he will, that is those who were taken there when too young to know 


u45 In another letter, Emma tricd to comfort Joseph when he 


any better. 
was upset about some of the statements coming out of Utah. The tone of 
her remarks indicates that she viewed the Utah Mormons with some 

- apprehension and distrust, and it was probably with some reluctance 
that she watched Alexander prepare to pass through there. These same 
anxieties would come back again when David visited Utah. To Joseph she 
wrote, "Now you must not let those L.D.S.'s trouble you too much. If 
they are determined to do evil, they will do it, and such as are 
anxiously willing to make you trouble are not worth laboring very hard 
to save from the dogs." In reference to her awn somewhat bitter 
experiences with the church administration after her first husband's 
death, she continued, "You may know that you are not the first one who 
had been misunderstood or misapplied, or misquoted and misrepresented 
in every way, and in every conceivable shape, neither is it certain 


that you will be the last afflicted one." 
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But Alexander intended to fill his mission and on May 20, 1866, 
he left his home in Nauvoo with 25¢ to pay for the ferry crossing to 
leave Nauvoo. Smiling at his own lack of faith, Alexander returned to 
his house, gave his wife Lizzie the quarter, and started out again. He 
met a friend who, upon finding out that Alexander walked down the 
streets of Nauvoo on his way to California, offered to row him across 
the river in his skiff.” 

Alexander met his companions and they continued on their 
journey. At Fort Laramie they joined a Mormon immigrant wagon train 
and Alexander mused about his unusual position. Three “Josephite" 
missionaries who were strongly antagonistic to the Utah church traveled 
in the midst of several hundred devout Mormons immigrating to Utah. © 

Alexander entered Sait Lake City late in August and greeted his 
cousin John Smith, who held the office of patriarch in the Utah Church. 
The newspapers announced that Alexander intended to advance his 
brother's claims in California, but when Alexander preached at Inde- 
pendence Hall and Fox's Gardens in Salt Lake City and Provo, he found 
that another cousin, Joseph F. Smith had been sent by church leaders 
to speak against him. Alexander remained in Salt Lake only fifteen 
days, then continued on his way to California. No mention is made of 
his meeting Brigham Young, but the Mormon leader undoubtedly took a 
keen interest in the young man‘s activities. Alexander worked in 
California until late 1867 then returned to Nauvoo. He soon moved his 
family from Nauvoo to Plano to be near Joseph and the church work 
there, leaving David the remaining son in Nauvoo. 


David greeted tne new year, 1867, with two poems celebrating 
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the "Gid Year Out" and the "New Year In." He wrote eloquently about the 
changing seasons and the respective colors that spread over the earth, 
then commented 

The year is with the past. A single note 

In God's great song. A notch of time. 


An inch 
Of all eternity. 


0! if my hand might raise the vail between 

My clouded aye, and all the year contains, 

The vail would pendant be, I would not lift 

The blessed curtain; better that we meetyg 

Our labors one by one, and conquer them. 
Two months later another poem appeared, titled, “Speak Out." It 
encouraged each church member to be bold in proclaiming the truths they 
accepted. By the middle of March, 1867, a regular new column was added 
to the Herald. A new aspect of David's personality began to be apparent. 
A gradual shift from the earnest exhortatory style to a light hearted 
sense of fun appeared when David authored a column for children. Titled 
"Little Folks," the introductory article amused the children by telling 
how permission for the column was received. "My little friends, to tell 
you a secret, great men are often very particular and must be approached 
througn the proper channel." As to subject of the column, David con- 
fided that the "whole universe of God teems with beautiful and ex- 
haustless themes--The earth upon which we live--the air we breathe--the 
grand oid forest which supply us with comforts innumerable." 

A month later David asked the children in print, "Why do I call 

you rose buds? you may ask. Because a rose bud is very pretty and 


Tittle children are too; and you know that a rose bud may bloom into a 


big rose, looking so lovely and full. . . . Rose buds look fine all 
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over the rose tree, peeping out from under the leaves like a little 
chicken, from under the old hen's wing or a little face out of a 
pleasant window. One thing I tell you, this little rose bud must 

stick to the stem, to the rose bush, or it can never be a rose. So must 
a little boy or girl stick to Pa and Ma, and mind what they say. There 
is someone else they must cling to also. . .. So it is God affords us 
our food, and clothes, the great potatoes that break open, so mellow 

and fine, when Ma boils them, wheat of which the little loaf is made, 
and wool for Lizzie's magenta dress, cotton for her white apron, all 


good things we use or look upon, "92 


David made a point with a glass of 
water: 

"Will you please bring me a glass of water, Jennie? 

Yes sir, quick as I can. Here it is. 

Thank you, Jennie, that is beautiful." 

In three lines David set up his scene and then stressed the value of 
saying “thank you." When he explained that the water was what was 
beautiful the child replied, "Why, that is nothing but a glass of 
water!". .. 

"Let us set it down, right there on the corner of the table 
where this little ray of sunshine may shine into it. Ah! see the little 
rainbow colors at the bottom of it, the merry sparkles all through the 
glass, the shimmering bubbles on the surface, and the bead ike drops 
around the rim. . . . We must learn to use our eyes, Jennie, for purest 
pleasure we shall enjoy in life will be in looking at the works of God 
and man. "?t Beautifully illustrative of the way David had trained him- 


self to be observant, the imagined conversation reflects an attitude 
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that speaks of strength and the ability to find something beautiful when 
others around him were imprisoned by the ordinary. David gently poked 
fun at human nature in "A Few Exceptions." 


0! I will be at rest, 
My heart shall beat in peace; 
No hatred shall disturb my breast; 
All war with me shall cease; 
The golden rule I will fulfill 
To all my neighbors round; 
Except--that old scamp on the hill, 
That good for nothing--Brown, 


I will forgive my foes, 
Though they may do me wrong-- 
In humble mood I still can find 
Kind words to bless them with; 
Except that injury unkind, 
Received from--Sister Smith: 
I dedicate a contrite heart 
To perfect righteousness; 
But then--to bear a decent part 52 
One needs--a new silk dress. 


By the middle of July, 1867, David addressed the subject of 
death, a favorite topic of serious poets. David's attempt was a some- 
what melancholy outlook, but at twenty-three he had much yet to learn 
about the sources of joy in living. He titled his work "The Parting," 
and used it to express his religious fervor, "The gospel of the Son of 
God is true. His spirit rests upon me, and I know. . . ." expressed 
David's firmly held convictions. 

I stand upon the shore of a wide sea; 
Whose unknown depths profound I soon must cross; 
When tne last sands of life run out for me. 
The clouds have fled. I look back on my life 


And find it brighter than I was aware. 
With opportunities of goodness rife; 
Now, gentle friend, release thy clinging hold; 
The spray beads rest upon thy forehead cold; 


The tide is ebbing out, and o'er its swell, 53 
I must away across the solemn sea. Farewell. 


David was the only brother without the responsibilities of a 
family when the Church needed missionary work done in Iowa and Michigan 
in 1868. David had proven his mettle with his preaching in the vicinity 
of Nauvoo and with his frequent publications. 

At the 1868 General Conference Jason Briggs requested the names 
of persons ready to accept missionary work. When the names were handed 
in, David's name was first. He arrived in the mission field in June; 
by the middle of August he reported to Joseph that he had baptized an 
elderly widow “once a child of Zion in the old church" referring to the 
period before the exodus to the west. Added to earlier baptisms, David 
had baptized eight new members in a short time in the area around 
Hopkins, Michigan. > In November David wrote that in Grand Rapids 
"There is such an opening there and here [Hopkins] and in the region 
round about, that I do not feel at liberty to come home just yet, 
unless you insist . . . The people say, stay with us, we wish to hear. "90 
A few weeks later David wrote to Joseph, "My mission has been blessed 
beyond my utmost expectation. I feel the presence of the spirit 
testifying to the reality of our sacred ministry." Emphasizing that 
"my clothes are not yet dry from the baptism of three precious souls," 
David encouraged the representatives of the church to teach with love, 
"cutting and slashing seldom does good." In closing he added, "God 
bless you, my brother, under whose hands I was confirmed unto a lively 
hope in Christ, when the voice of prophecy premised the sheaves. I am 


now gathering. "5 
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David's ways with people earned him their affection while he 
served this mission. At one time he picked a rose, fixed it in the 
back-swept hair of Mrs. Henry C. Smith, in whose home he was staying, 
and then sketched her portrait. Her family lived in a small log house 
"in the wilds of Michigan" and such touches were much appreciated. The 
six-year-old daughter of the house, Fannie, trotted around at David's 
side. Her unusual description of him was, “His heart was full of love 
for all animals. He made friends with ants and studied their ways. A 
large toad came everyday to be fed by him in an oid stump." David 


good-naturedly helped wash the dishes and plant the potatoes. "He was 
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a happy man, and loved by us." David's response to these friends 


was, "Kindly I was welcomed, refreshed, administered to by their pure 


blessed hands, and went out from their midst strong again in the 
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Lord." When he prepared to leave Hopkins, a church member wrote, 


"Brother D. H. Smith is about to leave us. We can hardly bear the 


thought of this. He has been a brother to us, always cheerful. . . 
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He has done a great deal of good here. He traveled to Dacatur, 


baptizing converts in cold water and inclement weather, in Fegruary,°¢ 


before returning home to Nauvoo. 
David found time to write poetry while he traveled. "The 
Crystal Lake" began, 


Eye of the woodland, by thy fringed lid 
How could I linger, thoughtless of the time, 
Watching thy clear depths tranquil in the light 
Of midsummer. 

Far am I from home, 
Yet seem no stranger on by sun-lit sands 
That gleam around my feet; 


Above thy children thou dost brood; I see 
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In thy transparent waters spreading moss, 
And feathery water plants with emerald fronds; 
While anchored by long stems, broad lily leaves 
Float on thy surface, shading many a hed 

white gravel where the sun-fish sport, 
Of fresh 
Turning their scaly sides of hurning hues 
Toward the sun to catch his sheeny gold, 
All their prismatic colors to unfold. 

David's feeling for words as well as his vocabulary had grown 
and become more expressive. While a feeling of homesickness comes 
through, David also found the same companionship in nature that had 
been his friend in Nauvoo. Preoccupied with both nature and the work 
of spreading his message, David expressed in "The Second" a scene that 
passed before his eyes, a scene of blue waters snimmering with corals 
and silver fishes upon which boats glided to the sound of music; great 
lush plains that swept to the edges of beautiful cities where the 
buildings carried a "glory beyond compare," then abruptly passed.©9 

David dated the composition of a long narrative poem titled 
"Eloran"” at Hopkins, Michigan, September 8, 1868, indicating that he 
found time for the luxury of composing during his pleasant stay in the 
area. Remarking, "I am oft alone, / when I of happy multitudes am 
counted one. / I sing not often sadly--do not heed. "64 David intro- 
duced the story of a romanticized account of love made impossible 
because the hero, Eloran, was unjustly confined to prison. He shared 
his bread with a fugitive young woman who hides in a cave from an 
unnamed evil. The woman steals stone cutting tools and frees her lover 
just as the guards begin to starve him, but he dies in her arms of 


malaria, a disease with which David was much more familiar than the 


usual consumption. The heroine cuts her wrists with the stone cutter's 
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64 While the story 


tools and both are found dead in each other's arms. 
line was not new, David wrote it well and the action compels the reader 
on. But the account presaged David's life uncannily, he would spend 
far more time confined than Eloran, and the woman who loved him would 
wait in vain for him to leave the prison of his own mind to join her. 

David also noted some topics for sermons. Invariably David 
found that nature offered him ideas for his essays. In "Sabbath 
Thoughts" a wild bird made captive serves as the example of the innef- 
fectuality of man when he does not work for food and shelter, but 
expects them to be provided without care. "Man, in the condition we 
have imaged him, would not be happy. Satiety would steal all the 
sweetness froni his worthless un-bought treasures. Inaction would 
suffocate him. Monotony, that most tiresome of all wearinesses, would 
drive away all peace with its ceaseless unvaried tread." David wrote 
that "God is self-supported. If all the universe were turned against 
Him, He could still exist, all creation could not abate one power in 
his possession. He cannot be limited, circumscribed or destroyed. His 
profound peace, undisturbed complacency, extreme felicity are in and of 
Himself. He will that we approach toward this perfection. "°° David 
signed this work "Aoriul," thus changing his pen name from the Biblical 
Abel to one with more romantic connotations. 

David's public writings portrayed a man dedicated to the unre- 
mitting service of God, accompanied by a gravity befitting his station. 
But privately, the humorous and funloving aspects of his personality 
emerged. Writing to Joseph early in 1868, David drew a delightful 


caricature out of the "B" of Burlington, Iowa, and depicted a wind- 
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blown Father Time. Joseph opened the letter to read: 


Hail! Brother of 

the rapid pen 

and airy thought that as a dove 

Flies lightly over hill and glen 

Alighting in it's home of love. 
Hail--Ah--you may not wish to hail 

Well blow awhile and rest yourself 
My verse machine seems bound to fail 

It lies too long upon the shelf. 


The letter was written to thank Joseph for a fifty page album 
for photographs. "Tis not such preasants cheer me most, My brother, tis 
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the love I need." From Hopkins, Michigan David wrote: 


Br Joseph I am very 

Much obliged for your kind note, 

It produced a very merry 

Catchunation in my throat. 

As you are somewhat my debtor, 

But a few words I will say, 

And presume it will be better 

In this idle gingling way. 
The rhyming continued while David ordered tracts to use in his mission- 
ary efforts, asked about the theological position of the Adventists 
regarding Sabbath on the seventh day, confessed that he himself couid 
not argue effectively against their case, asked for an extension of 
his mission into Ohio, where perhaps he could visit the old Mormon 
settlement of Kirtland, and closed his light-hearted letter with a 
sensitive description of the approaching nightfall .°/ 

David probably wrote many poems during this time that did not 

carry a date and place, and which were later published. He developed a 
solid commitment to the church, became effective as a public speaker, 
honed his talents for communicating with people, and reveled in his 


mind's ability to play with words and ideas and arrange them into works 
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that expressed his love and affinity for nature and the growing aware- 
ness of ideas and philosophies. David returned home from this mission 
self-confident and assured. His relationship with Joseph was 
strengthened, his mother remained strongly supportive, and the gospe! 
he preached assured him that his life was of value. He could only look 


ahead to new horizons. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Utah 1869 


By the spring, 1869, Joseph Smith had firmed up his plans for 
further westward expansion of the church. His mother came to Plano for 
the April conference; David attended also. l Usually plans for missions 
and further expansion were presented at these conferences. The three 
brothers determined to see once again if the church members in Utah 
were dissatisfied enough with Brigham Young and would allow the Reor- 
ganization to enter. Alexander and David were called to travel to Utah, 
then go on to California before returning home. This would be David's 
longest missionary period, but he had worked well in Iowa and Michigan 
earlier, and seemed well-prepared. 

The two brothers were contrasts. Older by eight years and 
built more stockiiy, Alexander reacted with impatience to the irri- 
tations caused by people around him. Alexander's patience was reserved 
for the hunt and the quiet stalking of wild animals. Thoroughly at 
home with firearms, Alexander was a crack shot and had beer barred from 
entering the marksmanship contests in Nauvoo because he always won. 

In contrast, David was only now reaching his maturity in physical size 
and in his personality. David stood a slim six feet two inches tal1¢ 
with blue eyes and a fair complexion. He abhorred guns with as much 


3 


fervor as Alexander liked them.~ And he reacted with diplomacy and 


tact to the opposition he met, especially in regard to religious issues. 
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Both men, however, shared a firm commitment to their work; the differ- 
ences between tnem were of style and not conviction. 

David was twenty-four and Alexander thirty-one when they met at 
their mother's home in Nauvoo, wandered through the old rooms, aiid! 
built Emma a small wooden fence before their departure. After sitting 
at Emma's table for a piece of strawberry shortcake in honor of 
Alexander's birthday, the men took their leave. Four years earlier 
David had written a poem called "Farewell to Nauvoo." In it he stated, 
"I am going to leave you," and expressed some apprehension at the 
thought of Brigham Young's power and influence in the west.” "David 
was the idol of the family," wrote Inez Smith later, "his mother was 
almost heartbroken at the thought of sending her youngest into the 
place, whose dangers she knew only too well." Her sentiments were not 
shared by David, who now looked upon the chance to see Utah as a great 
adventure. "We are fairly on the wing," he wrote the Herald less than 
a week into their journey. From Montrose, to String Prairie, lowa, 
"there was quite a company in the wagon, and our pleasant conversation 
robbed our departure of sadness. One poor unfortunate enveloped in a 
sack, attracted much attention by his squealing, and finally managed to 
leap out the back of the wagon, to our amusement." These were inaus- 
picious beginnings, to be sure, traveling across Iowa in a crowded 
wagon with a pig saualling in the rear.° 

David and Alexander stopped frequently to teach and preach 
along the way. One member of the church wrote from Denison, Iowa, to 
another: "Alexander and David Smith was with us at our quarterly 


conference. . . . They go out to Utah and Cal. . . . Joseph, Alexander 
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and David are there as good boys as the Sun ever shone upon. "7 At 
Vincennes they boarded the train and sped away in sight of a Brother 
Griffith's house. The front porch was crowded with people waving their 
farewells with "snowy kerchiefs" bringing Alex and David to the curious 
attention of other travelers. Again David met with his father's old 
friend, Ebenezer Robinson, who was very knowledgeable about events in 
Nauvoo in an earlier period, but who apparently said little to David 
and Alexander about his experiences. 

David arrived at Council Bluffs by June 10, still visiting small 
branches of the church along the way. "Farmington gave me the impres- 
sion of being quite an old town, very much dilapidated in some parts, 
reminding me of Nauvoo, in its being somewhat scattered, and inter- 
spersed with trees," he wrote. At De Moines they walked quite a 
distance from town to find some of the member's homes, then turned back 
at night. "The walk back to Mr. Anderson's was rough and slightly 
muddy from rain, but wit and wisdom, with the lantern's yellow rays, 
lit up the pathway. "S 

They moved on to Council Bluffs by June 10, the town taking its 
name from the Mormon migration west some eleven years earlier. From 
there on June 21st David excitedly began a letter, "Oh! Mother Mother 
I have got a new hat. .. . My hat is a fur like, light-colored one the 
same hues the other was, cost 5 1/2 dollars. Br. McCord gave it to me." 
His enthusiasm in sensing that he was a valuable and necessary member 
of the missionary team is apparent. "We came back to this place and 
attended the dedication, Alex took cold and could not speak above a 


whisper and Br. Derry and my own important self had the preaching to do, 
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and we did it up brown." With exuberance David confided, "I am well and 
full of mischief. . . . How's Christine? How's your own blessed self? 

. I dreamed that I saw you sitting sadly alone and I tried to 
comfort you but could not wholly do so. Ah! me I fear I was a trial 
instead of a help. I am like my father was, I love my friends half to 
death, kiss and hug them but only torment and never help them oniy sing 
to them and preach to them, and don't practice myself." 

He assured her about their journey, "Don't be lonely Mother ,-- 
only one year more. God will be your company. . . . How's the em- 
broidery? How's the fence? How's Rose and Ed?" Again his delight in 
the trip was apparent, "I am enjoying myself quite well, if Alex was 
well of hoarseness I would be quite happy." David described a heavy 
rain, "It stormed awfully in the city, and water ran every where, round 
some houses, under others, and through the rest. Carrying away bridges 
and side walk, gullying out the rail road tracks and playing hob 
generally." Referring to his tendency to play with words, to find 
descriptive phrases that fit every occasion, David commented, "Well 
Mother your son had not got the gift of continuance, so he proves him- 
self, spreads his airy wings, and with a burst of song glides away with 
a cloud delicately perfumed, and vanishes into thin air. . . . Remeniber 
me to Pa Bidamon." And with that, David prepared to exhort the Saints 
of Council Bluffs to do well by their newly dedicated meeting hall.? 

North of Council Bluffs David met Edmund L. Kelley and dis- 
covered they had both been born on the same day in the same year. E. L. 
Kelley had joined the church four years earlier; he would become the 


presiding Bishop and then a Counselor in the church presidency. "A 
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peculiar bond of union seemed to attach" David and Kelley from this 
time. David and Alexander left for the west, boarding the train at 
Omaha, and spending some time at the small gathering in Columbus. From 
this point the "Great American Desert" began--a desert that was one 
only in the minds of travelers accustomed to more rich soils and more 
frequent rains than the western prairies saw. 

David delighted in every new scene that met his eye as they 
traveled, and he proved to be an observant companion to the stolid 
Alexander. The straight line of telegraph poles stretching away to 
infinity seemed like guardian angeis protecting the railway line. The 
currant cake his hostess had packed in his lunch delighted him; every- 
thing he saw outside the windows of the railway car attracted him; hills 
and grassy plains like none he had ever seen, an old buffalo skull, a 
jack rabbit, a sage hen elicited a comment. The valleys and ravines 
covered with "purple larkspur, white poppies, and mountain daisies" 
held him enthralled. And the mountains had never seemed so unusual to 
Alexander as they did now as he viewed them through David's artist's 
ayes, 10 While they rode along in the comfort and convenience of a 
railway car, Alexander regaled David with stories of his experiences 
traveling the same route by wagon three years before the last spike 
went in at Promontory Point, Utah. The thirty-five mile ride in a 
stagecoach from the depot near Ogden to Salt Lake City was dusty and 
rough--the worst part of the trip. 

David and Alexander registered at a hotel upon their arrival 
July 15, then went to call on the one relative in Utah who had made 


Alexander welcome earlier. Their cousin John Smith was not at home, 
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and in spite of urgings by his wife, Helen, to stay, the brothers turned 
back to the hotel, only to be overtaken shortly by John Smith who 
adamantly insisted that his relatives should not be subjected to public 
lodging while he had a home in the city. The following day, John Smith 
took them to meet George A. Smith in the Historian's office. +! Arriving 
at 10 a.m., the brothers stayed only a few minutes, but the observant 
David had time enough. George A. Smith was a rotund man whose genial- 
appearing son was with him in the office. David observed that the son 


ule The visit 


"promised to do credit to his father in the portly line. 
was stiff and uncomfortable in some respects, but enjoyable nonetheless. 
They drifted through the city as it lay in the July sun with the 
waters of City Creek tumbling down the flume, and the grass and trees 
speaking of the dedication necessary to grow them here on what had been 
a barren valley. To their consternation they learned that a municipal 
law prohibited preaching in the streets; they would have to find a hall 
to rent. Learning that the meeting place of the Utah Church known as 
the Tabernacle was sometimes made available for other reiigions by 
Brigham Young, they arranged an interview with the church president. 
Brigham agreed to meet them, but was occupied with a visiting Senator 
and his party, and David and Alexander waited impatiently and probably 


13 Just as they were ready to 


with some anxiety for about two hours. 
leave, feeling somewhat ill-treated, a messenger informed them that 
Brigham Young would see them. They entered a room to find nineteen or 
twenty men waiting for them, among them such church leaders as John 
Taylor, Daniel Wells, George A. Smith, Joseph F. Smith, and others. 


The room was nicely furnished and hung with portraits, but chief among 
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them was that of their father, Joseph Smith. David, especially, noticed 
the irony and remarked on it later. David and Alexander sat in the room 
with people whom they perceived to be their enemies and prepared to 
negotiate for preaching space under the likeness of their father, a man 
revered by both churches who now vied for the Mormon converts. 

After the introductions were made Alexander stated that he and 
David were aware that other churches used the tabernacle on occasion, 
and he requested that they be allowed to preach the message of the 
Reorganization there. Brushing aside the request, Brigham Young asked 
Alexander to retract some of the statements he had made at public 
meetings three years earlier. When Alexander refused to do so, Brigham 
asked him for the source of his information. "From your mother?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, Sir; and I have confidence in her word." 

This answer angered Brigham Young to the extent that he launched 
into a tirade about Emma Smith. At this point, if the conversation was 
reported correctly, both Alexander Smith and Brigham Young were using 
Emma for their own purposes and neither knew the full story behind their 
position. By their own admission, Emma had told her sons virtually 
nothing about plural marriage in her own home in Nauvoo, but Alexander 
and Joseph and David drew their own erroneous conclusion that their 
father would never have participated in polygamous marriages because it 
seemed so distasteful to them. Alexander was undoubtedly wrong in 
ascribing his position to Emma, and Brigham Young knew that Emma knew 
far more about the issue than Alexander's statements led people to 


believe. Nowhere did Alexander state what particular remarks Brigham 
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Young wanted him to retract, but without question the issue was probably 
over plural marriage and Brigham Young's succession to Mormon leadership. 
Brigham also erred in his evaluation of Emma, for he believed 
Emma had tried to poison Joseph and was unsuccessful. Joseph himself 
accused her of it in front of other leaders in the church, but Joseph's 
projectile vomiting of blood undoubtedly came from an untreated peptic 


14 thus David and 


ulcer and not from any potion added to his food. 
Alexander Smith, and Brigham Young faced off over an issue that neither 
of them understood. 

Unaware of Emma Smith's actual position in both their arguments, 
Alexander and Brigham's conversation grew more heated. Brigham accused 
Emma of stealing the family portraits, and Joseph's ring--all items 
which Emma probably had a widow's right to possess. But then in front 
of Emma's sons, Brigham called her "a liar, the damndest liar that ever 
lived." 

David spoke up with some serenity, "You may as well try to rub 
silver off from the moon as to attempt to destroy the purity of my 
mother's character." He wondered later, "Why is it not better to talk 
of men and principles, and not attack the character of another in 
Israel whose life is at home, and whose occupation with the care of her 
family?" ?5 

Before leaving Nauvoo Emma had told David and Alexander, "Don't 
be angry at anything they may say about me." With some difficulty 
Alexander held his temper and told Brigham to stop, that he had gone 
far encugh; the things he was saying were false and Brigham knew it. 


Someone in the room attempted to ease the great tension by 
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remarking, “We love you boys for your father's sake." 

Alexander retorted, "That makes no impression upon me. I 
expect to live long enough to make for myself a name, and have the 
people of God love me for my own sake." 

Alexander reported that at this, President Young stood up, 
clenched his fists, and emphasizing his words by repeatedly raising him- 
self up on his toes and dropping down on his heels, exclaimed, "A name, 
a name, a name. You have not got God enough about you to make a name. 
You are nothing at all like your father. He was open and frank and 
outspoken, but you; there is something covered up, something hidden, 
calculated to deceive." 

"Time will tell," countered Alexander, and challenged Brigham 
or another church representative to a debate. Alexander goaded, "You 
say you have the truth, what need you fear? You are men in full vigor 
of mind and reason, we are but boys. If it is as you say, you can 
easily overcome us, if we are in the wrong; but if it proves that we 
are right, the sooner you get right the better." Then Alexander 
broached the issue that was so galling to him. "Unfortunately for us, 
a Mormon legislature has made laws prohibiting preaching upon the 
streets of Utah, so we are denied means used by your missionaries to 
convert thousands; but you have not made it a misdemeanor to preach 
upon the mountain side, and we propose to get the ears of this people." 

At this, Alexander turned to David and said, "Come, David, let 
us go; it is useless to prolong this controversy." 

Brigham Young polled the room for the other men's opinion, 


which was unanimous in the negative. George Q. Cannon chose to speak. 
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"So far as I am concerned, I can soon express myself. After we whose 
hair has grown gray in the service of God and after we have borne the 
heat of the day in persecution and suffering on land and sea, and have 
labored long and hard in heat and cold to build up a name for their 
father; for these boys to come now and tear down what we have been so 
many years in building up, to me, is the height of impudence, and I will 
not give my consent to it." 

David responded with some heat, "We will not deny that you have 
traveied far, suffered much, and labored hard to build up a name for 
our father, but what sort of a name is it? A name that we his sons are 
ashamed to meet in good society, and it shall be our life's work to 
remove from our father's name the stain you have heaped upon it." 

Again, a misunderstanding of the issues divided the men. Those 
men in Utah knew with certainty that Joseph Smith had introduced the 
principle of plural marriage for he himself had instructed most of them 
to take additional wives, arguing that it was commanded of God that 
they do so. And from their point of view, polygamy as it was practiced 
in Utah lifted the stain of adultery from Joseph's name and elevated 
sexual association with more than one woman to a commandment. Alex- 
ander and David could see no more than the breaking of the traditional 
Christian law of chastity. 

When the men in the room were unanimous in their decision, 
Brigham Young turned to the younger brother, "No, David, we do not 
think it best to let you have the tabernacle." 

But the confrontation saddened Brigham; he had always harbored 


a hope that the sons of Joseph the martyr would someday be a part of 
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his church. As David and Alexander prepared to leave the room, he said, 
"Boys, I would gladly take you to my bosom, if I did not think it would 
be taking a viper to my bosom that would sting me to death." 

David reported, "Much was said on both sides, but I am happy to 
state that neither my brother nor myself exhibited any anger, neither 
did we, although tried severely, once lose control of our language or 
deportment, while the conference lasted," and then summarized, "the 
upshot of it all was, we were refused the Tabernacle and went on our 


16 The firm of Walker Brothers, merchants in Salt Lake 


way rejoicing." 
who were not Mormons, raised $200 and rented Independence Hall where 
David and Alexander preached to overflowing crowds. "Of course the 
people were counseled to stay away, but that only advertised the 
meetings." 

By the end of July Emma wrote to Joseph that she had received 
one letter from Alexander and two from David since they had been in 
Salt Lake City; probably these letters contained a description of their 
meeting with Brigham Young. To Joseph Emma remarked, "I tried before 
they left here to give them an idea of what they might expect of 
Brigham and all of his ites, but I suppose the impression was hardly 
sufficient to guard their feelings from such unexpected falsehoods and 
impious profanity as Brigham is capable of." She went on, "I hope they 
will be able to bear with patience all the abuse they will have to meet. 
i do not like to have my children's feelings abused, but I do like that 
Brigham shows to all, both Saint and sinner that there is not the least 
particle of friendship existing between him and myself. How long,” she 


asked with some anxiety, "do you expect the boys to stay in Utah?"17 
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David and Alexander called on Territorial Governor Durkee and 
Judge Stickland, non-Mormon officers appointed by the United States 
government. The brothers found them friendly and willing to use their 
influence in procuring a place to speak, but the availability of the 
Independence Hall precluded the necessity. Alexander commented, 
"Brigham did us a good turn when he refused us the Tabernacle; we do 


not want it now. "28 


Further feeling the sentiment against them, the 

two Smith brothers sensed that their presence in John Smith's house 
could prove difficult for him, and though urged to stay, they used 

upper rooms rented to them by a reorganized church member named Brother 
Horlick for small meetings, and had their meals prepared by a Sister 
Thimbleby, who fed them on donations of flour, fruit, cheese and 
mountain trout brought by the various members of the Reorganized church. 
They found sleeping rooms at the William Browning residence; David 
baptized Mrs. Browning. "We are nicely accommodated for writing and 
study at either place, at liberty to entertain visitors, run to the 

post office to receive the welcome epistles from home, (or go back 
crestfallen without)." David found time to climb to the top of one of 
the mountain peaks near the city and was repaid by the expansive view. 
He and a friend descended through a canyon, "feasting on service berries 
and camping under a clump of small trees of the maple tribe. Building 

a fire we enjoyed a racher of bacon and slice of bread, listening to 

the music of the murmuring brook. "29 

But such idyllic pastimes did not remove the genuine concern 


David felt at the inconvenience he and Alexander brought to their 


friends by their very presence in the city. Gentiles, meaning anyone 
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in Salt Lake City or the Mormon settlements who was not a member of the 
Utah church, had difficulty making a living. The Josephites, the 
commonly accepted term for members of the Reorganized church, found this 
especially difficult. Brigham Young's economic policies had long been 
that the Mormons would trade only with each other and boycott attempts 
by outsiders to enter their financial and mercantile circles. 0 David 
and Alexander did not intend to add to the difficulty of either the 

John Smiths or the Josephites in Utah, but they did need assistance and 
help. Often when the "Smith boys" were introduced to members of the 
Utah church, the members were discomfitted and ill at ease, drawn toward 
these sons of the man whom they revered as a prophet, but repelled that 
they would preach a religion counter to the Mormonism to which they were 
accustomed. David, the more sensitive and social of the two, found this 
unwillingness to be friendly difficult to understand and accept. 

The Mormons had good reason to be concerned, for David and 
Alexander stubbornly insisted that plural marriage was not a tenet of 
their father's and thus not a valid tenet for the Utah church. This 
controversy was reported with some alacrity by the Corinne Reporter. 
Corinne was a Gentile town, built in hopes that the junction of the 
north-south railroad line to Salt Lake would be placed there rather 
than at Ogden twenty-five miles southeast. Corinne was a "hell on 
wheels" railway camp where non-Mormon investors had built nineteen 
saloons and an Opera House. et The little town delighted in finding 
issues that would irritate the church-controlled interests in Salt Lake, 
and the newspaper was happy to give ample space to the endeavors of the 


Reorganized church. 


The presence of David and Alexander demanded a rebuttal ara th 
Utah church felt compelled to clarify their position. A reporter for 
the Corinne Reporter sent his copy to the paper reporting on a meeting 
at which Joseph F. Smith spoke. "He is my favorite among their 


preachers," he wrote, "But I never remember seeing him so excited and 


nervous as he was on this occasion; and well he wight be, for tne case 


was on to try [him]." The reporter identified Joseph F. Smith as "the 


son of Hyrum Smith, the nephew of Joseph Smith, and the cousin of 
young David." The writer's opinion was that Joseph F. Smith 


had a heavy task to perform. Be it remembered that the date of 
this pretended revelation in favor of polygamy is as early as 
July 12, 1843, but that it was never published until September, 
1852;42 that in February, 1844, Joseph and Hyrum published a 

card in the Times and Seasons in Nauvoo, denying that they 
received any such revelation;¢3 that in April, 1844, Hyrum Smith 
made an address to the elders starting on a mission in which he 2 
emphatically denied the doctrine and forbade their preaching it; 
that about the same time he wrote a letter to the mission in 
Lapierre County, Michigan, again denying that such was a doctrine 
of the church, and that all these things were published in the 
church paper, and are not denied by the Brighamites, and it will 
be plain that if the latter prove polygamy did then exist, they 
only prove Joseph and Hyrum to be most inveterate liars. 


David and Alexander had used these denials very strongly in their 


preaching. "These denials have been made much of by the sons of 
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Joseph, and in view of these facts, in presence of a large and excited 


audience, Joseph F. stood up to prove his own father a liar. And I 
must add that he succeeded in doing it." 


The reporter summed up the argument, "He began by announcing 


that many would run after the young Smiths simply because they were the 


sons of Joseph, who would treat with contempt any other person who 


preached the same doctrine. In view of this fact, it had been 


determined to hold a series of meetings in this and other wards, to 
answer the statement of David Hyrum, and before they were through the 
Brighamites purposed to present testimony to convince any honest mind 
who heard it and damn any who rejected it.” 

Thus, the battle lines were drawn. The Utah church, using as 
its official representative, Joseph F. Smith (son of Hyrum Smith and 
Mary Fielding), was forced into a defensive position as much by the 
presence of the Prophet's sons as by their charges. That the sons had 
no idea of their father's participation in plural marriage only fueled 
their determination to clear his name. When Joseph F. Smith addressed 
the meeting, he began by stating that he possessed twelve affidavits 
of women now living who were "spiritual wives" of Joseph Smith, and 
that he knew that Hyrum had married two other women, in addition to 
his mother. °° The reporter noted, "This seemed proof enough, but 
Joseph F. was powerfully wrought up, as well as the audience, and he 
went on at some length in an interesting account of affairs at Nauvoo. 

Joseph F. Smith said, 

I cannot help the position this places my father and Joseph 

in as to their denials. I only know these facts. But 
everybody knows the people then were not prepared for these 
things, and it was necessary to be cautious. They were in 

the midst of enemies, and in a State where this doctrine 

would have sent them to the penitentiary. The brethren were not 
free as they are here; . . . When Joseph and Hyrum left Nauvoo, 
while the mob was after them, . . . that man [William] Marks 
and Emma Smith joined in writing them a letter, in which they 
called them cowards, unfaithful shepherds who had left the 
sheep in danger and fled. And when Joseph read that letter, 
his great heart was overcome, and he said; 'If that is all my 
best friends care for my life, then I don't care for it,' and 
he and Hyrum came back, gave themselves up, and were taken to 


Carthage and murdered. And the blame rests on that woman, their 
mother, Emma Smith. 26 
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Joseph F. Smith acknowledged the position and feelings of David 
and Alexander, "This is hard, but I want these men to know that if they 
come here to raise their party, we will give them facts, and some of 
these facts will cut, and if they don't want them told, let them go 
away and keep their mouths shut. And I say in plain fact, that the 
blood of Joseph and Hyrum is upon the souls of Marks and Emma Smith, 
and there it will remain until burned out by the fires of he11!"?7 

David prepared a rebuttal to Joseph F. Smith's comments, and 
while he probably used these arguments in public meetings, he was also 
astute enough to use the facilities of the press. Immediately after 
the August 8th meeting in which Joseph F. Smith spoke, David wrote a 
letter to the Corinne newspaper. It was dated August 13, 1869, and was 
published in the paper two days later. In it he explained that he was 
using the paper because the usual channeis for reaching the people were 
closed and explained that because Alexander was “otherwise occupied, 
the representation of our mission and views, principles, and idea 
devolves upon myself." 

"As a beginning, I was informed lately that, having heard both 
sides, I had become sick of 'Josephitism.'’ This is the greatest city 
for rumors that I have ever visited, . . . My free, willing independent, 
unfaltering service, faith, countenance, aid, and influence, I give to 
my brother Joseph, because, in the first piace my knowledge of him 
finds him a man every way worthy such trust." David listed the qualities 
of Joseph's character that he recognized as being worthy of such trust, 
including that his father did “anoint, appoint, and dedicate, by laying 


on of hands, his eldest son ‘head of his posterity’ to stand in his 
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place in God's own time as President and Prophet to the church." He 
went on, “I have given you four sound reasons why I would stand hand 
in hand with my two brothers, . . . so with patience I will give some 
of the reasons that many have endeavored to make me swallow to make me 
sick of 'Josephitism,' but, sir, my pipes are too small for such sized 
doses, and as to ‘Josephitism' I am sound as silver, spry as a bird, 
and thankful as I well may be." 

"They say to me, 'My dear young friend, your father taught 
polygamy and practiced it, and I know it.'" David then cited the 
February 1, 1844 Times and Seasons for his father's and Hyrum Smith's 
denials to the principle of polygamy. After he listed his father's 
accomplishments and his persecutions received in the process of pub- 
lishing the Book of Mormon he concluded, "I am sick, but not of 
Christ's gospel or sacred books, that I should throw them away for 
that which is contrary and evil; but sick of seeing this people, many, 
many of them go about with that within they dare not declare, fearing 


for the sake of their bread and butter to speak the convictions of 


not stand upon their feet and be men free in the gospel, and beneath 
the flag of our blessed land. Oh! Saints of God, arise, assert your 
rights; be men and women, free and pure; cease to bow submissively to 
the arm of flesh and the doctrine and commandments of men; open the 
word of God and read the doom of evil; shake the harp of Zion until 
its harmonies shall drive away the spirit of bondage for ever. "28 


The editor of the Corinne Reporter published David's letter, 


and offered an unsolicited editorial in the same newspaper. The title, 
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"The Son of Promise," referred to the sentiment among many in Utah that 
while they rejected the claims of "Young Joseph" as successor in the 
presidency of the church, they were nonetheless ready to accept the 
more accommodating and genial David. The editorial read, in part: 


'THE SON OF PROMISE'.--Those of liberal sentiment--and we 
hope no others are among our readers--will peruse with curious 
interest the communication of David Hyrum Smith published in 
another column. The question will at once arise: How is it 
that 'the son of promise’ the successor and son of the Prophet 
should use the Reporter as a medium to reach the public? Be 
it known that while no people talk so incessantly of 'persecution' 
as the Brighamites of Utah, none are so bitterly intolerant and 
proscriptive to the extent of their power. Alexander and David 
Hyrum have petitioned in vain for the right to meet their 
opponents in the public buildings at Salt Lake City; the sons of 
the Prophet are forbidden a hearing by the man who claims to 
be his successor, and though daily maligned and their mother 
villified by the men who profess their father's faith, they are 
denied space to reply in the columns of the Mormon papers. The 
Brighamite editors dare not let their people hear both sides. 
The young Smiths are driven to a Gentile paper to get a hearing. 

. . We war against no man's religion; to us Mormonism is 
nothing; we contend only against the theocratic despotism set 
up by Brigham Young. 29 


David viewed his work more philosophically. He reported to the 
Herald, "We have continued our labors in the city, preaching in Inde- 
pendence Hall, and visit about among the brethren in the city, preaching 
by the fireside, or by the place where the fire is wont to be made in 
winter, distributing tracts, refuting doctrine, and contradicting the 
thousand and one rumors continually set afloat by the laborers in the 
other camp." David reported the conversions numbered fifteen "and the 
best of it is, they are of the readers, the steadfast, upright, and 
refined people. "30 


One branch of the Reorganized church had prospered more than 


the other apparently because it was geographically situated some 
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distance away from Salt Lake City. The most stable group of the 
Reorganized church members during the nineteenth century was estab- 
lished in 1866 in Malad, Idaho. The settlers of the Malad valley were 
comprised mostly of Welsh immigrants who had been particularly 

receptive to the message of the Reorganization brought to them by 

James W. Gillen and Thomas Job in 1866, the same year that Alexander 

had made his first visit to Utah. The numbers of the branch at Malad 
swelled occasionally when Josephites from Salt Lake City or other Mormon 
towns joined them to find security. > 

David and Alexander soon received an invitation to speak at a 
conference of the Reorganization at Malad. On August 23rd they left 
Salt Lake City for the one~hundred-fifteen mile journey in the company 
of a Brother Moore who had come from Malad to be their guide and 
companion. David found the trip fascinating and reported that they 
stopped to look at hot springs "gushing out from under a mountain" so 
warm they could not hold their hands in the water. The strong sulphur 
odor reminded David of stories of hell. "The fresh free breezes, the 
wide valleys, undulating hills; lofty, craggy cloud-capped mountains, 
covered with their cedars and pines were a continual delight." They 
were furnished lodging along the way by Josephites happy to see and 
host the two brothers. 

At conference the following day, the brothers spoke to the group, 
then David baptized three to add to the nine that E. C. Brand, who 
worked there as a missionary, had converted. They held meetings nightly 
in Malad. David noted, "Alexander, with his skill in the law, and 


freedom among the revelations, makes error shake. The Saints here call 


him Paul and me Apollos." 

David interested himself in the climate, finding the spring and 
fall rains sources of lush growth that the dry summer withered. Wood 
for building homes came from the mountain canyons. Irrigation was a 
novel idea to David. “Locating upon some mountain stream, they turn 
the water from its bed, and, by a system of ditching and damming, they 
spread it over their fields at will, when required. . . . The broad, 
ample, well-clad fields of Illinois and Iowa, would send up a merry 
sound of laughter, could they see the little patches called fields here." 
David commented on the pure dry air and the mineral tainted water, 
noting that the scarcity and inaccessability of building materials means 
that the houses were made of logs and sun-dried bricks "so one often has 
the pleasure of entertaining big bugs. On the whole, I think I wouid 
rather live in a land where even the weeds look thrifty and careless, 
and not wear a look as if they were clinging to dear life, and that 
they would die any how, if once they gave up their desperate hold. "S? 

By the 2nd of September they were again in Salt Lake City. The 
differences in the personality of the two brothers became reflected in 
their public addresses. David attempted to be more accommodating and 
tactful in his sermons and writings. He used the more acceptable term 
"plural marriage" or "polygamy" while Alexander railed against 
"adultery" and refused to see that the Mormons viewed their partici- 
pation in the plural marriage as a chaste and moral conduct required by 
God. David referred to the Mormon concept of "blsod atonement" as 
"that relic of barbarism" while Alexander flatly accused the Mormons 


of murder. Alexander earned the bitter antagonism of the members and 
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leaders of the Utah church by his blunt, critical statements, but David 
communicated with less hostility and was more readily accepted. °° 
Alexander often expressed his concern for establishing a name for him- 
self. Among the members of his own church he was always Joseph Smith's 


brother, or David Smith's brother. 34 


Alexander's firey rhetoric was 
probably prompted much by his desire to win his own place in the 
Reorganization. 

Only one contemporary reaction to David's preaching is extant. 
A man in Utah identified only as 'William' wrote to a relative in the 
East identified only as ‘Brother John' while David and Alexander were 
in the city. He did not believe that Brigham was the authorized 
successor to the church founder, nor did he accept polygamy. On the 
other hand he found some things lacking in the Reorganization. "I have 
heard Alexander and David talk considerable. I like their doctrine 
very much; but . . . I fail to see, how that church has not progressed 
in knowledge of principles. . . . David advocated the version of Moses 
in the creating of Adam and Eve. Now that to me is monstrous... . 
I have a higher conception of the God who created the heavens and the 
eart than to charge him with making a machine and after completing it 
to tear it to pieces to make the counterpart. . . . Now I have good 
ground to believe that David's father had a more exalted idea of the 
existence or creation of man. . . . Tomorrow I hope to talk with the 
boys on this subject and get their views on it. . . . David, Alexander 
and I are all big friends and no doubt will soon agree on all things." 
This man then explained that he was in the process of "selling off" 


and would probably leave for Omaha. "I am thinking of doing some 
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little writing and talking on ‘Utah and her Institutions' when I get 


to the States--it I get there alive, as my life has been twice threat- 


35 


ened for speaking too plainly." Before leaving Utah permanently, 


David and Alexander returned briefly to Malad, Idaho, then met the 


train at Corinne to travel westward to California. S 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Advent of Illness 1869-1871 


Free passes were given to clergymen by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, courtesy of Leland Stanford. At seven p.m. on December 5, David 
and Alexander boarded the train for two nights' and two days' journey 
to San Francisco. Crowded in a car with "gamblers and rough customers 
generally" they turned to watch the scenery with the light of day. 
Scratching the ice painted on the windows--Jack Frost may have del ib- 
erately followed the gifted David on his travels--the two travelers 
watched the greasewood vegetation and alkali flats pass by. At Carlin, 
Nevada, Indian women appeared on the station platform to uncover the 
faces of their babies so the travelers could see their children in 
return for pieces of bread. Boredom finally drove David and Alexander 
to turn to pictures of their family for solace. "God bless photog- 
raphers!" David exclaimed. 

They arrived in Sacramento by December 8 and David wrote to his 
mother. After assuring her that all went well with them, "We had a 
glorious time at Malad," he reported the delights of California, "Roses 
are blooming here and the gardens are quite fresh yet, this is what 
they call winter here and complain of the cold. . . . This is a warm 
productive land, I like it much, . . . So Mother, the Lord is very 
gracious and brought us through in safety and health, keeping us from 


the hands of enemies and sheltering us in the warm bosom of friendship, 
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blessed and praised be his holy name, especially for the gift of so good 


l David had passed his twenty-fifth birthday 


a Mother. Your son Davy." 
in Utan. 

Still writing under the pen-name Aoriul, David published a long 
poem titled, "The Inebriate's Soliloquy." The poem appeared in the 
Herald on December 15; whether it was submitted before he left Illincis, 
or while he was in Utah is not known. The poem decried the hold that 
liquor had on those unable to resist, but offered solace to those who 
heard the call of religion and turned away from their "rash ruin. "? 

While David and Alexander were in California, Emma in Nauvoo 
received visitors from Salt Lake. Joseph C. Rich wrote his impressions 
of a visit with Emma Smith Bidamon to Bishop Edward Hunter in Salt Lake. 
Rich called at the Mansion House in Nauvoo on or near Christmas Day, 
1869; the letter was published in the Deseret Evening News on January 7, 
1870. The apparent purpose of publishing the letter was to blacken the 
character of Emma Smith in an effort to counteract David and Alexander's 
influence while they were in Salt Lake City. Rich's attitude of super- 
cilious superiority was evident before he arrived at the Mansion. He 
described visiting the Peck family who had formerly been Mormons. "They 
were so pious that their faces hung down longer than mules and their 
religious righteous groans resembled the woeful lamentations of a 
Pi-ute squaw in the loss of her last 'puppose.'" While ridiculing 
their faith, Rich accepted their hospitality and was offered bed and 
breakfast, but believed himself hurried off the following morning. 


"They were evidently determined I should not be too late for the train. 


Brethren let us pray." 
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When Joseph Rich arrived at Nauvoo, he remembered, "I have 
always venerated the name of the Prophet and . . . look upon Nauvoo and 
the places frequented by Joseph as almost holy ground. Judge then my 
feelings when I crossed the threshold of the Mansion House. ... I 
stepped into the office where, perchance, angels once visited, and 
there . . . old Bidamon, the present husband of Emma, sat spitting on 
the stove . . . the furniture and general appearance of the room was 
old, unclean, and decidedly shabby." Rich saw Emma for the first time 
in his life when the dinner was served. "Emma looks very old and 
broken;" he pictured her as silent and taciturn, "Now she is the wife of 
a man who, even among his friends, is reproached as a drunkard and an 
adulterer. Only recently an illegitimate child had been sent him that 
calls Emma grandmother. Holy God! "9 Emma was sixty-five and still 
keeping the hotel. Rich's portrayal of both Emma and Lewis Bidamon was 
prejudiced and superficial, and to allow the letter to be reproduced in 
its entirety in the newspaper smacked of sensationalism. 

Unaware of the visit to Emma in Nauvoo, and of the report 
circulating in Utah about their mother, David and Alexander enjoyed the 
company of friends in California. They stayed in the Aaron Garlick home 
in Sacramento, then traveled to T. J. Andrews’ house in San Francisco. 
The California Mission of the Reorganized church was easier in some 
ways for the proslytizing missionaries because the Mormon stronghold 
did not extend so far, and David and Alexander were greeted warmly and 
welcomed by many members of both churches. 

Only one shadow fell over the journey. Later commentators 


report that "under the strain of the Utah mission David's health was 
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broken," and even the friends and flowers of California, two essentials 
of his beauty-loving nature, failed to restore him. Alexander's mind 
was constantly full of anxiety for this loved younger brother, and he 
tried place after place, vainiy hoping that the climate might restore 
David's broken health.” This leaves the impression that the experi- 
ences in Utah were the cause of the illness for David. But the infir- 
mity, which is not described but only hinted at in retrospect, seemed 
to come on David not in Utah, but in California. 

On August 30, 1869, David had written, "Since my recovery for 
the slight attack of sore throat, my health had been better than 
before," but he also indicated that "my visits to the water more numer- 
ous, so that in all I have baptized in the city fifteen since writing 
last." His letters from Malad were optimistic and forward-looking, 
giving no hint of any physical or mental incapacity. While in Utah, 
Alexander had apparently felt some concern over David, but probably no 
more than would be the normal concern of an older brother for a 
younger. Alexander's daughter wrote, "My father's pleasure at having 
the association of his younger brother with him was clouded by anxiety 
for his safety. . . . The older brothers were fearful, not for them- 
selves, but for the delicate, poetical, highly sensitive child of 
sorrow; tney shrank from the contact, but he went and in the diary 
written by my father in inose times inere appeared a note of anxiety 
and tenderness. . . . But his gentle courteous, smiling defense was as 
firm and unmistakable as the bolder, fire flung bolts of my father's 
ringing denunciations. "° The impression this writing gives is erro- 


neous. When Navid arrived in Sacramento he wrote his mother on 
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December 8, 1869, "All is well with us. . . . We are both remarkably 
well, Alex suffered a little from head ache but he fasted it away." 
The two brothers enjoyed the flowers and sunshine and friends in 
California then "David's health began to break, and in vain they moved 
about from place to place; now at Santa Cruz near the ocean, now back 
into the mountains, with times of renewed vitality and again returning 
weakness. "8 No description exists of the nature of David's illness, 
whether it was strictly physical in its symptoms, or whether some mental 
disturbance also accompanied it. By early spring, Alexander received 
word that his wife, Elizabeth, was very ill with "lung fever." The two 
brothers took the train home to Plano. The car was crowded and cold. 
David was wrapped in coats and made as comfortable as possible; 
Alexander found a place to sit on the woodbox. With his coat buttoned 
closely around him, worried over the health of both his wife and his 
younger brother, Alexander's homeward travel was in marked contrast to 
the carefree and exciting journey west.” 

On March 2, 1870, Alexander and David arrived in Plano. Emma 
had come from Nauvoo to care for Elizabeth, the winter destitute of 
provisions while Alexander was in Utah and California had weakened her 
greatly. Elizabeth lived through the ordeal, and the church soon made 
provision to care more efficiently for the families of missionaries. 

On the day after their arrival Joseph wrote to Lewis Bidamon in 
Nauvoo that "Alexander and David returned last night. Alex is in good 
health, David is quite unwell." He explained that Emma was well, but 
Alexander's wife was very frail and weak. "How can David travel nome 


without a little rest? ld 
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Within two weeks of David's return to Plano, the Herald carried 
an advertisement announcing The Bible Versus Polygamy, a fourteen page 
tract by Elder David H. Smith, was available for $1.90 per hundred, 


30¢ per dozen, and five cents a single copy. 11 


David probably wrote 

the text for the pamphlet after he had been in Utah long ehough to have 
heard the arguments of the polygamists supporting their case. No 
indication is given whether David was well enough in California to have 
written the tract during his illness, or whether it was essentially 
finished before its onslaught. In the pamphlet David refutes the Utah 
position that plural marriages descended from Adam's biblical example 

as well as Lamech's and Noah's. The Mormon position about Abraham, as 
David reviewed it in his pamphlet, was that the example set by this 
ancient prophet should be continued, and that since permission to take 
another wife was granted by the Prophet of the church, i.e., Brigham 
Young, the Mormon's practice was consistent with Biblical example. 
David's refutation of the Old Testament polygamous unions reveals a 
thorough study of the Bible, and a genuine attempt to reason through the 
examples given. But he approached the subject from a point of view that 
did not allow him to see the Mormon's side of the issue. He pointed out 
the problems inherent in the stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
the Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and devoted one or two double column 
pages to each subject. When David Smith dealt with the example of the 
Biblical King David, he addressed his contemporary iyot friends, 
"Now ye sticklers for Abraham's and King David's examples, do the works 
of these men that were worthy of imitation. Put away the bondswoman, 


the many wives and concubines." The conditions of marriage described 
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in the New Testament prompted him to write, "It is with surer feeling of 
mind in regard to our subject that we enter upon their new ground, for 
the ushering in of the gospel in purity, the fulfillment of the law of 
carnal commandment brings in more decided lines of right, with deeper, 
clearer insight into the eternal nature of truth." David argued, 
"Marriage is not said by our Savior to affect our future condition." 

The Utah church reasoned that since having more than one wife 
placed a man higher than monogamists, those who never married at all 
would become “ministering angels" to the married. To which David 
answered, "As for getting above [angels] by marrying, the idea is imbe- 
cile and ridiculous. The doctrine of inequality in the celestial 
kingdom, one sitting in great glory with many wives, another with less 
glory because of a few wives, and another with none because of no wife 
is pernicious in the eatreme. . . . Can an unmarried person be saved?" 
asked David. "Reader, please do not laugh; for although this question 
would be preposterous in and of itself elsewhere, in Utah it is made 
of vital import. A woman must be sealed or married, for sealing is by 
polygamists called plural marriage or she cannot come up in the 
resurrection of celestial glory. A man is a servant in the future, if 
unmarried, without glory or salvation, in fact is ‘damned.'" As an 
added indictment, David included examples of the human discomfort 
occasioned by more than one wife in a family. 

Throughout the tract, David's arguments were well-written and 
exhibited both considerable Bible study and a great deal of restraint 
given the tendency to excited hyperbole whenever the topic of plural 


marriage was presented. But in drawing his arguments to a close, he 
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included a shibbeloth that was without foundation but which had been 
repeated in the popular press about Mormon polygamy. This was that the 
children of polygamous marriages were inferior in stature, character, 
and mental ability because of their parent's marriage. David recounted 
an interview with a medical doctor whom he did not name who stated, 
"Nature strives to correct it, for the male children born in it are in 
the majority, and degenerate also, extremely liable to precocity in the 
direction of the social evil. .. . It is universally conceded that 
their children are much more liable to die than others, and if they live 
they are remarkable examples of natural depravity.” 

But his following statement had some substance, "It is the habit 
of the Utah elders to cast severe reflections upon the habits of the 
world around them, as if prostitution and infidelity to the marriage 
covenant were the universal order of the day, hoping thereby to make 
their rotten order look a trifle clean by blackening everything around 
them. . . . They are fond also of misrepresenting the census, stating 
that an overplus of women made this order necessary, although fre- 
quently shown that is just the contrary in the United States, and in 
Utah, too." 

"The marriage state," David argued, "is like a spring once 
given to a people who were told that so long as they considered [it] 
sacred and kept it pure, it would be the source of life and health to 
them, giving ceaseless and unalloyed joy; but if they should pollute 
it and disesteem it, it would be a pestilent source of most loathsome 
curruption and unhappiness. . . . LET EVERY MAN HAVE HIS OWN WIFE, AND 
LET EVERY WOMAN HAVE HER OWN HUSBAND. "2 
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David was unusually preoccupied with the idea of marriage during 
his missionary trip to Utah, for shortly before leaving Nauvoo he had 
determined to marry. From Council Bluffs on the way to Utah David 
confided to his mother in a letter, "Mother, I want you to read this to 
your self. You must love Clara C. Hartshorn, for your boy does, and she 
is worthy, and if you cannot love her, love me enough to make it up, 
even if I am not worthy. For she shall be my wife someday if all goes 
well. Don't never tell anybody, if you do I will be cross." Worried 
that his mother might find his leaving difficult, David assured her, 
“Don't think but what my heart is big enough to love you still the 
same, the dear being whose form gave shape to mine, whose blood is in 
my veins, and from whose pure spirit I inherited all the virtues"-- 
here David modestly inserted a question mark--"and the few good qual- 
ities I have, and who never imparted evil in any shape. "19 

David was too ill in March, 1870, to consider marriage; and 
Emma apparently stayed with him for a short period of time. In April, 
Joseph wrote from Plano to a church member named Richard Lambert and 
asked, "What is there preventing you from taking an active [oversight?] 
that part of the country once known as the Nauvoo district: That is, 
by way of preaching? Bro. Revel, David, your two boys, certainly form 


a very good basis for labor. "24 


The letter indicated that Joseph had 
no fears about assigning David to a preaching position six weeks after 
his return from California. At the April Conference in Plano, 
Alexander had given a glowing report of the progress in Utah and 
California. "He and his brother David had gone, trusting that God 


would preserve them, and it had been so," the minutes read. Alexander 
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stressed that they had circumvented Brigham Young's attempts to thwart 
their preaching, and that they "had overflowing congregations. . . . now 
was the time to strike, and that great efforts ought to be put forth to 


save that people. "1° 


In support of their evaluation W. W. Blair wrote 
from Utah, "Liberty of thought and speech is claimed and enjoyed to a 
greater degree than at any time hitherto in this (Utah) Territory. 
Brothers Alexander and David sounded the keynote of religious and civil 
freedom, and it met with a hearty response in the bosoms of many "26 
At this conference an attempt was made to return Alexander and David to 
the Utah Mission, but Alexander objected quietly to Joseph and the 
matter was temporarily dropped. 17 But henceforth, David and Alexander 
would be associated with success in the Utah mission and the area in a 
sense belonged to them as their jurisdiction. 

The mission put aside for the present, David was well enough to 
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marry Clara Charlotte Hartshorn, nineteen-year-old daughter of William 
Crarlotte Eastman Hartshorn, who lived in Sandwich, DeKalb County, 
Illinois. Clara Hartshorn was an exceptionally pretty young woman, 
with a serene expression and a half smile around her lips. She dressed 
fashionably with short sleeves, a modestly low neck on her dress, and a 


bobbed hairdo. 18 19 


David had corresponded with Clara from San Francisco 
and his letter to his mother about his forthcoming marriage indicated 
"that he traveled on this mission with her in his thoughts. Undoubtedly 
his attitude toward the polygamous marriages he saw in Utah was colored 
by his heightened expectations of his own relationship with Clara. In 


Jove with Clara, David undoubtedly found the idea of two wives 


esnecially repugnant. David's marriage ceremony was performed at 
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20 and the young couple immediately made their home in Nauvoo. 


Sandwich, 
They lived in the Mansion House with Emma and Lewis, but occupied 
separate quarters from his parents throughout the summer. 

By August, Alexander wrote to Nauvoo from Plano. He reported 
the news of friends around the Sandwich area, duly reporting the sale 
of businesses and the arrangements of domestic affairs, "Mc and wife 
have gone to living together again," and then with some enthusiasm 
Alexander noted, "Base Ball is on the rampage here again, and of course 
your humble servant plays." Alexander and Elizabeth were preparing to 
move to Nauvoo. "Tell Mother we will try and be there bag and baggage 
by Friday of next week. . . . Cholera Morbus and summer complaints 
raging generally here." Alexander speculated on the railroad's pros- 
pects of coming through, and reported about the church office assis- 
tants, “Patrick's been on a spree, left the office, went to Chicago 
drunk, came back, black eye & etc. old story, fell down & etc. came 
back to office, gave him place again." He reported a scandal that he 
termed a “nasty mess." "Too bad if one tenth true, don't believe it 
all, try to have charity, hard matter, too apt to judge harshly, could 
not ‘cast the first stone’ not without sin myself, not of that nature, 
however." Alexander asked to be met at the railroad station, and 
casually informed David and Clara that Clara's mother may come with 
them. "+ 

After Alexander and his wife and four children had moved to 


22 both families lived in the Mansion House but 


Nauvoo from Plano, 
occupied separate apartments. Emma and Lewis Bidamon and six-year-old 


Charles Edwin also lived in the house, but Bidamon worked steadily on a 
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new home constructed from brick taken from the foundation of the un- 
finished Nauvoo House across the street. When Emma and Lewis moved into 
their new quarters in 1871, David and Alexander's families lived in the 
old Mansion, and treated it as an inheritance. 

But the puzzling illness that plagued David refused to leave. 
Two weeks after his wedding David wrote to Joseph from Nauvoo. "Your 
most kind letter of late date is at hand. Many thanks. You can not 
guess how much good it has done me. I did not wish to grieve you but 
felt myself sinking again, but trust that God will aid me and answer 
your prayers in my behalf." David spoke of preaching every Sabbath in 
the Nauvoo branch to assist Thomas Revel. He sang in the meetings, 
"Clara, Emma, [Joseph's daughter, named for her mother and grandmother, 
had come to Nauvoo for the summer to live with Emma and her uncles] and 
myself make quite a band of singers." But the activity did not indicate 
a general return to health. "Mother says I will come all right in a 
year or two more, perhaps less time. . . . The trouble is in my left 
side near my heart, what ever it is, it is much lighter now and my 
general health is better." But his weakness galled him. "Do not 
trouble yourself to write much to me," he asked Joseph, "You are driven 
beyond your strength now and I regret my inability to aid you more." 

Though his mother had kept a boarding house since long befcre 
his birth, the roomers irritated David. "Mother sends her love and 
says she is in considerable confusion to day as there is a boatload of 
people from Keokuk here on a pleasure excursion. They are dancing now 
and fluting. I am so weary with their folly and noise and of having 


the old home desecrated by them, the flowers destroyed, the trees 
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barked and the garden tramped. I would they were at home in better 

business. "22 
The letter hints of discouragement and some depression, but not 

enough that David was insensitive to some joy around him. "Everybody 

seems well pleased with Clara and you may believe I am," he confided 

to Joseph. Clara became pregnant about a month after her marriage. 

This letter indicated that David was in some definite physical dis- 


comfort, and was discouraged over his health with some justification. 


He had fought the illness for about five months and expected to have 


Through the summer David worked on a hymnal for the church, and 
by September Joseph's secretary, Mark Forscutt, wrote the Librarian of 
Congress requesting a copyright on the hymnbook titled, The Saint's 
Harp. David, Joseph, and two other men were given the responsibility 
for the book at a general conference. ©" 

Through the summer pressure remained constant tnat the Smith 
brothers should return again to Utah. Mark Forscutt wrote to J. W. 
Shaffer, Governor of Utah Territory, that "None of the Smith brothers 
can come at present. Joseph cannot be spared from this office, 
Alexander is so engaged in business matters that he can hardly leave 
until late fall if then. David the youngest of the three is recently 
married and can hardly be expected to leave under the circumstances. 
Your wish that one of the Smith brothers could reside in Utah--I too 
endorse the wish. "2° The urgency to have the Smiths in Utah was 


because he perceived he could loosen the hold of Brigham Young if his 


power with the Mormons were diluted by the presence of one of the Smith 
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boys. 

Alexander came home from a mission to a financial situation 
described only as poverty-stricken. During the summer of 1870 Alex- 
ander hired out as a carpenter in Keokuk and returned to Nauvoo on the 
weekends. David and Alexander worked together in the Nauvoo District 
of the church and in the Nauvoo branch, traveling together to the 
outlying regions. 

David and Joseph traveled west to Burlington, Iowa, and on 
November 11, David sent a report of his activities to the Herald. "So 
then, we are on the way again, Br. Joseph and myself." Abruptly David 
included the following description in his letter. "There is something 
grand in the blowing of the north wind; wildly the great volumes of air 
sweep over the earth and water, singing its hoarse anthem in the tree- 
tops, and giving an idea of nature's motive power; the little ferry 
stems the tide and air, like--well, like a christian in adversity." 
David took advantage of the opportunity to visit the interior of 
several churches, buildings more opulent even for frontier churches 
than the Reorganization could afford to build. 2° 

By late fall, David had traveled to Utah probably taking advan- 
tage of the passes on the railroad that were provided to clergymen, for 
his financial situation could have justified the trip no other way. 
Traveling with Josiah Ells, David was in Salt Lake City by the middle 
of November, 1870. He assessed the situation in Utah and wrote to 
Jeseph, "There is now among the brighamites a favor in our favor 
towards us; this I know to be a fact. It is not an effort to convert 


me, they are now hoping that we would stand by our integrity--and 
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they would now despise us did I come over to them. I am going more 
among them to get up a happy social feeling." David expressed some 
concern about whether he should travel on--probably he was not speci- 
fically assigned to work long in Utah but his visit was more in the 
nature of a stopover while passing through. "The universal voice is 
for me to stay here. We must save them from their enemies the mobites, 
and from their own doctrines." Then David advocated a more moderate 
Stance. "Bear a little with their ideas, dancing for instance and be 
a little more trustful of them. We must be more careful of being 
bitter." Again he asked, "Shall I stay here longer?" He and Joseph had 
probably discussed disarming the Utah church with a more conciliatory 
attitude. "You are right about being angry. The Authorities are 
desirous to aggravate us into a bitter line of conduct. I advise you 
in the Herald to strongly recommend a policy of mercy to the government." 
David found himself the object of keen interest by a third 
group in Salt Lake City. Besides being of great interest to the Mormons 
because he preached against them, and to the Reorganites because he 
preached for them, a group of non-Mormons and ex-Mormons were chal- 
lenging Brigham Young's power. They were anxious to use the Smith boys 
to effectively curtail or circumvent the church's dominance in tne 
valley. Therefore, David counseled Joseph, "If a movement should arise 
recommending you to the governorship of Utah do not fight the idea. 
Endeavor to conciliate the liberal party. . . . I have a letter written 
by Br. E. Tullege in 1869. He will write to you soon from his own 
Stand point at this time and aiso tne liberal party. I think the weight 


of our mission is beginning to dawn upon them also. Help me every way 
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you can. "27 


The chronological events of David's life now become puzzling. 
He wrote at least three poems during this period of time and dated then 
San Francisco, December 25, 1870, and December 28, 1870. The poems 
reflect his concern with missionary life, "The Way of It" begins, 


My dear Elder Jones, what a shocking hat! 
And 0, what a loose fitting coat! 
And why in the world don't you wear a cravat; 
And a shirt front ruffled to boot? 
You're shabby. 
Now poor Elder Jones was dressed in his best; 
His garments, though humble, were clean; 
And a good wholesome scorn of the world he possessed, 
He knew it both shallow and mean-- 28 
His hat, like his face, was old fashioned. 


A short poem titled, "The Fragment" seemed to reflect a wish for the 
more peaceful times in Nauvoo. 


Rock in the top of the cherry tree, 
Bird that is gone to rest; 

Heed not the wild wind strong and free, 
Bide in your downy nest. 


Swing and sweer, 

Sing in your sleep, 

High in your downy nest; 29 
Nestle the polished eggs under your breast.” 


But the most telling poem, titled "Discontent" he dated simply 
"California, Dec. 28, 1870." In it he plead, 
Let me be happy too. 0! restless soul, 
Fold thy quick limbs and rest from care a while; 
Watch the great cloud in fleecy volumes roll; 
The lakelet in the sunshine seems to smile;-- 
Would God my friends were here to share my tough tas 
Would I could find the rest I long have sought. 30 
Either some of his poetry is misdated, or David restlessly 


traveled to Michigan, then back to California between November 14, and 
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December 25, 1870. On December 5, 1870, (the date is unmistakably clear 
in the original letter) David wrote to his mother from Galien, Michigan. 
The letter expressed sentiments and feelings that were accurate and 
customary for David, but the rhythm of his words was strangely out of 
order. He began: 
Well Mother 

mine author of my feble mind [illegible] encouraging my true 

and pure tastes and discourageing all of the evil. You know 

mother many stand by the vacant chair and lowly grave and 

regret that kinder words had not been spoken when the proper 

hour was given in which to speak, and now I feel an irresistable 

desire to tell you how much I love you and how I revear your name 

next to that of my Father now so long gone, who is to me all 

of many and priestly nobility. 
In reference to his illness, he continued, "Dear Mother do not remember 
me as a fretful, as tearful and despondant and disapointed, ah! Mother 
lay all this to that febleness of frame, and over abundant depth of 
thought and suseptability of feeling, that under less motherly care 
would have gone home long ago to live with Jesus." 

An absolute determination toward optimism then showed itself in 

the letter. "Dear Mother think of me as happy think of me as hoping 
for the dawning of that new life in which I hope to live again which I 
will trust God be a fountain of ambition and hope. Think of me as 
talking with nature and warning my fellow men of good and evil, as 
endeavoring to leave a lasting impression for good before my days are 
passed; and preaching and doing well, too well treated, and too 
abundantly cared for." David then expressed hope that his mother was 
well and sent her the regards of people in the area who knew her. Then, 


clearly mentioning a disability that was again a phvsical symptom, and 


not an emotional one, he wrote, "If I could walk as I once did I would 
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send you means, but I remember your advise and so am obliged tn keep 


31 After this letter was 


funds on hand. I send a dollar for Clara." 
written, did David return to the west coast and spend Christmas there 
as indicated by his dated poetry? It seems implausible, but not 
impossible, for by this period, David was not finding the peace he so 
desired. 

David was in Nauvoo by March, 1871. "We did all we could in 
Utah from and with our standpoint," he wrote to Joseph. With some 
relish he described a theological battle then engaging them in Nauvoo. 
Stating he did not know the opposition, “or do I care fur him either 
neither teither," David described a newcomer who "preached in the 
school house . . . and sent a shot into our camp. Alex replied in the 
afternoon and peeled the old man, he called a meeting in the evening 
on Monday and peppered Alex. Alex called a meeting . . . the old man 
was soundly answered the house was crowded every evening much good was 
done by this controversy. . . . Everybody has been out to the contro- 
versy, all the old settlers and neighbors or at least a good share of 
them. Nauvoo took a real gospel dose. Alex is the hers now." 

David appeared happy and contented with his private life, "As 
regards my home, it is peace. Clara is a good girl, a loving wife and 
patient with our poverty . . . we have eked out our means as long as 
possible without absolute meanness. Clara had done her own work 
through it all and will only have a girl [someone in to help] in the 
worst of it when it comes. Send us a prayer; we will return it with 
interest. "3? Four days later, on March 8, 1871, Clara gave birth to a 


son in room number ten in the Mansion House. David wrote to Joseph, 
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"Very weak and tired, walked all the way from heaven, got there the 
night of the 8th, about 7 o'clock a little (very fine large) boy... 
hair light brown, skin light brown, too, for that matter. We feel 
very happy, very glad . . . more one than ever... it is our first, 
you can guess our state of mind. . . . Clara lies like a lily newly 
bloomed, beautiful with motherhood. She seems fuller of health, more 
willowy, and livelier than I gave her credit for being . . . We have 


named him Elbert Aoriul 3S may he be the Lord's. "34 


Then, quite abruptly in the middle of the summer, David went 
again to Utah. The Salt Lake Tribune carried an anonymous letter to 
the editor commenting about his activities. "As young David is 
creating such a stir at the Institute by lecturing on the subject of 
successorship to the Prophetic office, and other subjects, I beg the 
privilege to express a few thoughts through the columns of your paper." 
Pointing out that David did not claim the office of prophet for himself, 
but argued for it in behalf of Joseph, and th’ + David assured his 
hearers that he had no personal interest in coming to Utah other than 
liberating the people in Utah Territory from the 'bondage' of Brigham 
Young, the writer declared that such actions on David's part smacked of 
waging a crusade against the positon of Brigham Young, and against the 
claims of Brigham Young's sons wen he died. The writer accused David 
and his brothers of looking "forward to the demise of President Young 
with all the carnivorous intensity which characterizes that bird of 
prey, not, probably, to devour his dead body, but rather his living 


substance, which he holds by virtue of his office." As reason for 
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David's arguments in support of his brother Joseph's position, the 
writer proffered the prize of Joseph as president, and David and Alex- 
ander as first and second counselors, sharing in the booty of power and 
influence. 

The letter writer argued that the people of Utah could leave 
whenever they wished and therefore were not in bondage and because of 
Brigham Young's enlightened leadership, they had been led into freedom 
in Utah. Accusing Joseph of being neither a prophet, seer, nor 
revelator, the author continued, "It may be urged, if Brigham Jr., who 
by right is the successor of his father, were to take his place, that he 
is no prophet, but it must be remembered that he legally holds the 
priesthood and apostleship already, and were he to be ordained to the 
position of his father the spirit of his office and calling would rest 
upon him, and qualify him for the duties appertaining thereto." Then, 
referring to the preaching ability of the Smith sons, the writer noted, 
"There is not a Mormon Elder that ever attempted to address an audience 
and make more impression on their minds of the importance of his mission 
than can any of the sons of Joseph." And after this rather back-handed 
compliment, the letter noted, "They are no better than the Methodists: 
they come to preach either for hire or for worldly honor. If for the 
latter I think it would have been far more honorable for the boys to 
have adopted another religion rather than to disgrace their father by 
exposing him and destroying his works." The letter was signed "Not a 


"35 and no other indication of the identity of the writer was 


Josephite, 
given. 


An unexpected defender came to David's aid. A Mrs. Harriet F. 
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Cadwell took issue with the criticism directed toward David and defended 
his mission to the valley. Her letter of rebuttal assured the reader 
that she was a member of neither Mormon church, and therefore attempted 
to speak with some impartiality. Her indignation at Brigham Young 
became apparent, however, and reveals that David probably attracted a 
considerable following from such disaffected citizens of Salt Lake City. 
The woman said that Joseph "has never counseled his followers to gather 
unto him; never has asked for tithing; never robbed them of their gold 
and silver; never required the sacrifice of their fair daughters to 
gratify sensuality. Never, to my certain knowledge, has he caused to be 
transported over the river of death these whose honest convictions of 
duty caused them to differ from him in thought or feeling. . . . The 
despotism which Brigham has inaugurated in this beautiful valley is 
without a parallel in the world's history. "26 A third party watched 
the exchange with some interest, then picked up a pen to refute the 
assertion by the first correspondant that Brigham's son by right would 
assume the presidency. "Qur President must be elected under the 
influences of the Sprit of God and sustained by the esteem of the 
people. "37 

David served a unique purpose on these short trips to Utah. His 
presence crystalized the opinion among both the Mormons and non-Mormons 
who opposed Brigham Young, that "the Reorganized Church was simply the 
spasmodic effort of misguided personal ambition, of which Bro. David 
Smith was but an eluquent echo. "38 


Because official minutes of the meetings of the Reorganization 


do not mention David's call to Utah at this time and because no letters 
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survive wherein David reported as he customarily did, he probably went 
to Utah on this mission without authorization from Joseph. But he would 


ct do so again, and for a future mission to Utah, David impatiently 


waited for Joseph's approval. 


CHAPTER SIX 
The Developing Missionary 1872 


To all appearances David handled his problems and responsi- 
bilities well in 1871 and 1872. He attempted to help his mother, but 
wrote to Joseph on March 4, 1871, "I fear she helps all of us more than 
we do her." He evaluated his work around his home, "Nauvoo is very 
Slow. My pigs grow nicely. My heifer also. . . . I have been to con- 
ference at Montrose today. We had a good time. Went over [across the 
river] in Alex's skiff the 'Vida.'. . . much good business was done." 
David worked on a painting for George Blakeslee, a staunch friend who 
lived in Michigan. "Mother thinks it natural. She is critical, you 
know. When it is done I shall hunt for a small work." Short of 
money--he only had $40 on hand--David needed to have another painting 
commissioned in order to afford to travei to Conference in Plano. 
"Mother is very lively. Mr. Bidamon tinkers away on his building. 


Alex seems to be in good spirits." 


All around him his family busied 
themselves with their projects. Lewis Bidamon still labored to build 
a three story solid brick house on the foundation of the unfinished 
hotel that stood abandoned across the street. While David called it 
"tinkering" the Major finished the house by the end of the year.’ 
Another letter to Joseph reported, "My health is tolerable, my frame 


is not over strong, never was, but maturity may develop me more I hope 


so." The slim young man probably envied the physical substance of the 
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more stocky Alexander and Joseph. 

David's concerns shifted when he assumed family responsibilities, 
and the inability to see how he could establish his family above the 
proverty level nagged at him. A cynicism began to develop in his 
private letters to Joseph. "If wealth were our goal we have taken a 
false position to get it," he wrote Joseph. "We did not expect accep- 
tance with the world, if we were less in earnest and had less faith in 
goodness we would take better with the world. But can we be so? We 
can not, therefore we must walk slow. We must be content with small 
returns and little progress. We have no policy, we cannot have. I 
realize your burdens, your anxiety, your trials. Desiring to do great 
works, we are obliged to divide a dime between sugar and salt; while 
the battle lingers we write hymns." Beautifully expressing his frus- 
trations at the gap between the reality of preaching to an indifferent 
people and the dream of spiritual fulfillment, David continued, "With 
longings to walk in temples and build schools and benefit multitudes, 
with aspirations of great good, we meet in bars, wear plain clothes, 
and bear insults. . . . Well, it is better to be noble and not be 
esteemed so than to be esteemed noble and be just the other thing." 

And David found the people reluctant to be consistent in their loyalty. 
"Sometimes they want one to preach, and all but pester him to pieces. 
They put money in his hand and meet him with smiles. Another time he 

is forgotten." Then he put down his discouragement and exhorted Joseph, 
"Let us be still more faithful, Joseph, more earnest, oh! the world is 
vain, bloodthirsty, avaricious, double-faced. Let us have a pure 


position, and honest in reality. . . . Look mankind in their paltry, 
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faltering, shallow eyes and make them toe the line." A curious sense 
of superiority emerges here, as if David were not part of mankind. "We 
have a most dignified and worthy mission." 

Worried that the coming spring conference would prove especially 
taxing to his brother, David counselled him, "Rest your mind as much as 
possible. . . . If you are fresh and cheerful the same hopeful spirit 
will pervade." Speaking from experience of many meetings, David ob- 
served, "A good cheerful beginning to any entertainment makes a good 
spirit throughout. Confiscate the women, they are a whining degenerate 
set. Look at Mother who chores and builds fires and carries on her 
household affairs like a host, while those of the second generation 
can't can't can't. Don't let them depend on you too much, they are a 
shirkful set. . . . Well, I have presumed enough I presume. I have 
ventilated my ignorance sufficient, but one consolation I have and that 
is this, the most of men are in the same bad canoe. "3 

Fighting off both lack of money and less than perfect health, 
David did attend the April conference at Plano. He was ordained 
President of the Second Quorum of Elders and assigned to oversee the 
church work in the Nauvoo area where David was made president of the 
Olive Leaf Branch, the first organized group in the church, but which 
often dwindled into inactivity." "The appointment suits me exactly," 
he wrote Joseph. “i dreaded a foreign mission at this present time 
for reasons peculiar. . . . Being president of the branch here I will 
labor steadily in the vinyard until I can get ready to take the tour 
you name [apparently through Iowa and Michigan] and anticipate much 


happiness in the rout." 
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Further expressing his personal desires, David added, “Although 
my love of the changing scenes and novel sights of a long tramp would 
almost tempt me to go, even while wisdom in consideration of a fluc- 
tuation state of health would say wait until riper years give their 
strength." 

Unless David was concealing a very deep and insupportable 
private despondency and depression, his letters give no hint of mental 
instability or uncertainty. He referred several times throughout the 
year since his prolonged illiness in California to a general physical 
weakness, alluding to his light frame, or his lack of mature growth. 
David was tall, but he was slight of build, and impatiently waited the 
coming of strength that he associated with greater physical size. In 
spite of whatever weakness he sensed or felt, he looked forward to his 
church work. "The saints of Buffalo Prairie have agreed to griese the 
track for Alex and I to attend their two-day meeting in June. ... We 
promised to go." 

David worked regularly at his easel during the spring. He was 
commissioned to do a painting for "Oliver Reeves of the river" and at 
the same time, at Joseph's instigation, he ordered canvas on which to 
paint his mother. Joseph probably ordered the portrait as much to help 
David financially as to own the portrait but David wasn't fooled. "I 
see the kindness underlying your speaking for that picture and only the 
knowledge that it ought to be painted to preserve her likeness prompted 
me to send for the canvas." Two paintings of their parents, one of 
Joseph and one of Emma in their youth, hung on the walls of the Mansion 


House, but Emma at sixty-seven did not appear the same as the vibrant 
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young woman of the earlier portrait. In a curious manner, David seemed 
not to sense that his father too, would have changed in appearance as he 
aged. "The oil picture we have of her does not represent her, though 
father doubtless is a perfect picture as far as it goes." David did 
paint his mother's portrait, a picture with a babe in her arms. David's 
baby Elbert was probably the model for the child.” 

Lewis Bidamon was absent from Nauvoo late in June. David wrote 
to his stepfather, addressing him as "illustrious Juror" in reference to 
Bidamon's recent election as Justice of the Peace. Breezily, David 
began, "This is to inform you that your wife and Edwin [Lewis's son by 
Nancy Abercrombie] are well, and that times are pretty bright in spite 
of weeds in the grapes and trouble with Mrs. Hodges." This neighbor 
woman disputed with Bidamon over what she perceived an infringment on 
her property rights. 8 

A new publication was instituted in the church. David noted, 

"I have been trying to find time to write . . . but bread, bread, bread, 
there's the rub." Obligations to earn a little money took a frus- 
trating precedence over his creative impulses. But by July he had 

found time to compose a treatise, "Written Sermons." "'We do not 
believe in them,’ says the reader of the Herald." David argued that 

the written sermon constrained the speaker. "When he comes to the hour 
of reading, the fire, the interest, the force of his intellect and 
imagination have evaporated long ago, and the presentation of his 
production is altogether a tame affair." David urged the preacher to 
be attentive to the audience, to the promptings of inspiration, and to 


the "state of the air, the time of day, the season and nature of the 
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day." To illustrate his point, David wrote, "A preacher reading elo- 
quently his written sermon, wherein, firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c 
each had their appropriate place, had treated fully his 'firstly,' 
and ‘'secondly,' and had just opened grandly upon the 'thirdly,' when 
it was evident that there was something wrong about 'thirdly,' for 
dwelling upon the word with pompous assurance, ‘thirdly,' he began 
searching diligently over the desk, and between the leaves of the Bible, 
and 'thirdly, my dear hearers,’ said he in evident confusion, while, 
his 'dear hearers' grew almost as desperate as himself, as spellbound 
they almost prayed that he might find the odious ‘thirdly,'--and 
'thirdly,' groaned he faintly, still searching in despair when an old 
lady in the congregation piped up, ‘Methinks I see thirdly flee out 
tne window.'" David inserted a surprise 'fourthly' in his little 
sermon--it was to urge the reader to read the written sermons of the 
New Testament and the teachings of Joseph Smith. but not to allow them 
to be read to them. "If this my written sermon is received, I will 
write another one," he promised. 10 
In March David had commented, "I have thought over a piece for 
the Herald. ‘The location of Heaven.' but whether it ever is born or 
not remains to be seen." By September, the piece found its way into 
the Herald. David had apparently thought a great deal about the issue, 
and he presented a rational, if not theological, argument. He pointed 
out that the people of his church were “eminently practical," in that 
they accepted literal interpretations of Biblical passages whenever 
sucn literal meanings could be nresented. He rejected the argument of 


some other faiths that "a spirit, having no qualities essential to 
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matter, needs no space for existence, and can occupy the same space at 
the same time with another spirit, or thousands of spirits . . . that it 
can fill an immensity or dwell in an atom, so that all heaven could 
occupy the space of one square foot." Thus disposing of the "thousand 
angels on the head of a pin" theory, David further pointed out, "They 
teach that we shal] be around the throne of God . . . and sing 

praises. . . . that we shall move swiftly from place to place." 
Thoughtfully he asked, "If beyond space, how could the relationship of 
centre and circumference exist. How could we be around?" How does 
song occur without the vibration of air, he asked. How does motion 
occur if nothing exists to move? David noted that the whole idea of 
heaven being a place would be absurd if Jesus had not addressed a 
Father in Heaven. This obligated the thinker then to determine where 
that physical place could be. Using Webster's definition of "place of 
the blessed," David set out to locate heaven. "From the forming of a 
crystal to the emanation of a thought of the sublimest intellect, all 
things open in any degree to our views, are governed by laws harmonious 
and eternal. Matter and its attributes, forces and motions, constitute 
all things; even so must heaven be, from center to center, inner and 
inner, greater, more glorious, stupenduous, radiant with light, elec- 
tricity, heat and . . . doubtless countless other powers, principles, 
and forces unknown to our finite senses." David found the idea of 
spherical nebula and the repeated spherical pattern he found evident 

in the universe to be an archetypal pattern. "Heaven is in the 
center," he concluded, looking at the universe, "[it] is perfected; 


and must evidently be a great globe beyond our faintest conception in 
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glory and magnitude. Upon it dwell the great God and his holy, highest, 
most immediate ministers; from it flows out the silent, stupenduous 
eternal forces that hold together and control the universe. "1 And 
having found heaven to be in the center of the natural creation he most 
loved, the world seemed ordered to this eager Aoriul. 

But by the middle of November, David found that order was very 
difficult to maintain, especially when the facets ot his life and 
interest came in conflict. A letter to Josenh began, "I wish to write 
to you today freely and truly. The hard bitter exterior that I have 
learned to bear to the world I wish to lay by and talk with out re- 
serve. I have so much to say to you that I scarcely know how to begin, 
the interests of the Church and private concerns are so mixed up in my 
confused mind that my ideas shoot in so many directions it is hard to 


13 


begin." David explained that he was "in the field" near Montrose, 


Iowa, and that he would preach in a college in the area. A professor 


Thrasher had asked David to talk about Salt Lake City.!* 


"I feel the 
spirit prompting me to preach," he wrote, and stated that he had left 
his wife with a supply of meat, flour, and coal--then modified it to 
explain "meat and coal enough to do all winter, flour not so much, 
and no debts." 

But David was bothered by two serious concerns. He explained 
the first, "You have given me a mission to western Iowa, well, it is a 
good mission. But there is one thing I feel to tell you. Every man of 
business sagacity says to me why are [you] not in Utah? Why is not 


Alex and especially yourself in Utah? Now is the time, the very best 


time, why do you not go immediately there? . . . Maybe the repeated 
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calls from Utah have awakened an interest that I ought not to feel, but 
I have been compelled as it were against my will to write to you... 
since before leaving home, I nave been that distressed with a haunting 
idea that we were letting the very best time slip by us for a raid on 
Utah." 

Then David faced the second concern directly. It was that 
Joseph did not consider him well or stable enough to go to Utah. "Then 
again something says to me, 'He distrusts your stability. You would 
desire to return too soon,' or again, 'He distrusts your health. '" 
Quite concerned about his brother's opinion of his strength and ability, 
David continued, "Well, as to health, I would say that my health is 
better than usual, in fact, I have worked this last summer like a 
Trojan, but God knows my health did not cause my return formerly al- 
though I desired at first to come. Yet Lizzie's [Alexander's wife] 
sickness brought us back, for I would have stayed even if ! had died 
there, but of course no man knows as to health." If Joseph had been 
privately concerned about David's health, this challenge from the 
younger brother would now force the issue in the open. In a concili- 
atory manner, David admitted, "I will say, however, that I am somewhat 
wiser and will not suffer myself to be over worked, over preached, or 
excited as was done before." 

He furtner argued, "There have been times in my life a voice 
recommended measures that caution forbade!” and retreat has ever been 
my thoughts in regard to them." Here David expressed a source of 
conflict that undoubtedly was very distressing to someone as committed 


to doing the correct thing and living by the inspiration of the spirit 
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as he was. This dilemma between what measures he believed he was 
prompted to do in Utah and what measures reason dictated were in excess 
of his abilities would be a constant tension to him. But he assured 
Joseph, "One thing has been developed greatly in me and that is my 
judgement has been strengthened. It has hammered out decision from 
days and nights of thought but there I am, half frightened at what I 
have planned. . . . Do not misjudge me my Br[other] this is not conceit 
but a desire to do the one right thing, the most important step, the 
One work that can not be neglected. Life is short and our iron is 
hot," David urged Joseph, "shall we strike or withhold? Let us be 
united." But one problem remained, a difficult one for both the 
brothers to solve. "As to means, I have not got the means to go." 
David hoped that a sum that the church Bishop might have could be 
augmented with donations from the members. 

Then it occurred to David that he may have been usurping 
Joseph's place, that perhaps Joseph himself planned a "raid" on Utah. 
"If I have struck a wrong vein please tell me and I will subside and be 
content with smaller work." Assuring Joseph that his wife and “blessed 
boy" were well, and admonishing him to look after their mother, David 
went on his way. 16 

The fall conference of the church in Plano was only weeks away. 
Joseph vascillated on the Utah issue, and the conference minutes noted 
that Alexander and David worked in the area of Nauvoo. "They had been 
appointed to labor in Utah, but circumstances had prevented their 
going. "17 This was neither a yea nor a nay to David's request, but 


the formal designation for a Utah trip had been done. By the 7th of 
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November secretary Mark Forscutt signed David's "Certificate of Re- 


18 from the Plano Branch, probably a routine item of business that 


moval" 
had been neglected when David assumed the presidency of the Branch at 
Nauvoo. 

At the same time as David wrote the private “raid on Utah" 
letter, he sent a second letter to Jcseph. This one kept up a more 
joyous front; Joseph published it in the Herald. "I am once more a 
wanderer, outward bound." David earned a little money with his paint- 
brush as he preached. Alexander traveled with him as a companion on 
this journey, but David did not reveal how much of his private thoughts 
he shared with Alexander. Had he talked quite frankly with Alexander 
and had Alexander agreed or disagreed with David's argument, he prob- 
ably would have mentioned it to Joseph. The assumption is that David 
kept his thoughts somewhat to himseif. And for the time being, David 
acquiesced. "It shall be as you and the Twelve say in regard to Salt 
Lake City. "!? 

David returned briefly to Nauvoo; there caught the steamboat 
Northern Line south to St. Louis. "Packing a valise is a sour sub- 
ject," he commented, "but then one ought to take leave gracefully and 
be off, as loitering tires patience and evaporates sentiment." He 
spoke as one who knew. He had crossed the Mississippi in a skiff the 
night before the boat left, and noticed that the "cares and vexations 
of everyday toil drop off . . . The judgement is left clear to occupy 
itself with the better, deeper, and purer questions of life." His 


spirits up once on board, David watched the feathery willows on the 


bank, felt his boat catch on the rocks in the rapids and swing around 
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to back off, and found a motherly old German lady to talk to. David 
said they chatted as well as they could; he dredging up his childhood 
German learned from growing up in Nauvoo. They discussed the respective 
merits of Germany and the United States, criticized the farmsteads 
lining the river, commented upon Catholicism, and deplored the notions 
of social dancing. David found the woman well versed in the Bible, 

and he obviously held his own in the language. At Keokuk they trans- 
ferred to a larger steamer, the Lake Superior. David called it a 
floating palace. Freshly painted cabins with landscapes painted on the 
center door panels greeted the passengers. On board quite a number of 
people played the piano; a group danced to a violin and piano, and one 
has the impression that David enjoyed the trip enough to feel a little 
guilty about it. While he struggled to accept his poverty and the 
requisite humility demanded by his position, the graceful movement of 
the dancers as the riverboat ploughed its way downstream caught his 
attention. 

David attended conference in Alton, preached a sermon to a 
crowd that had magically grown after gaining knowledge that he would 
speak, and visited the site of the old penitentiary. Inevitably the 
sight of cells and stone walls stirred some reflections about the wages 
of sin, but David and his guides left the crumbling structure througn 
a hole in the wall and David rather enjoyed the idea of sucn a prison 
break. 2? His letter describing the trip was light-hearted; David loved 
to travel, even though packing the bag to leave was difficult. 

David transferred to the railroad at Alton and traveled to St. 


Louis with several members of the Alton branch. The car in which he 
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rode stopped some distance from the sheiter of the depot and it was 
raining. As the arriving passengers stepped out of the train and ran 
for the station, the alert David caught them in motion. "There was 
quite a crowd in front of the depot, evidently highly entertained with 
the various modes of running exhibited. There were elephantine, 
lumbering, fat, rich men, puffing into port, umbrella and all, threat- 
ening to go through at every step--there was also the uncertain wafting, 
witch-like locomotion of the tall and spare--there was the dainty 
precise little tat-rat-rat of the elegant and refined, with a supressed 
‘ouch' at every mis-step, for we were in mortal danger of slipping off 
the pavement into the mud or shooting feet foremost into the crowd to 
bring down a half-dozen on top of us--then there was the downright 
slap-slap-slap of the broadfooted and ignorant, banging against every 
one in the way and bringing up square with a thump against the depot 
wall." By what manner David negotiated the rainy gauntlet he did not 
say, only that he made it through with character but not dignity. This 
was probably the first time he had seen St. Louis and it was the largest 
city he had visited. "It impressed me three ways," he wrote "First... 
however right the gospel is, here was a great power that regarded it a 
bubble. A great, well dressed, influential power also, that prided 
itself on being just exactly the realization of perfection, and if 
brought to notice us at all, . . . would do so through its eye-glass 

in unmitigated scorn, or with that nonchalant curiosity that it would 
snow over a specimen of fossilized lizard." Intimidated by the apparent 
sophistication of the town, David observed, “Here were heathen, but who 


dared speak to them?" He was impressec. in the second place by the 


great wealth on the one side and the haunting poverty on the other, both 
visible in this city he called Babylon. And he found a third aspect, 
one suited to his nature that delighted him. "Here were stores of art, 
pictures of beauty and truth, carvings of delicate design and lesson. 
Here were enough of pleasant and instructing sights to see, to last one 


21 David and two 


a lifetime, and cultivate his finer, better nature." 
friends learned of a play that was running in one of the theaters. Of 
course such frivolity as play-going was frowned upon by the church 
leaders, but the men decided to go very quietly and discreetly and say 
nothing about their visit. They deliberately took seats on the balcony 
where they could see, but not easily be seen. 

The play was highly absorbing, and these three members of the 
audience watched entranced. At the climax, just as the villain was 
about to plunge a knife into the backs of the hero and heroine, one 
of David's companions forgot where he was, leaped to his feet, and 
yelled, "Look behind you! Look behind you!" The lower audience craned 
tneir necks about and stared up into the balcony directly at the men 
who so desired to be inconspicuous. °¢ 

David noticed a change in the custom of giving names to places. 
"Once," he wrote. "Steamboats, cities, and towns rejoiced in the appli- 


cation of names selected with some regard to music, gentle liquids, and 


mellow vowels . . . with just enough consonants to give articulation to 
the euphonious appelations. Thus, ‘Aurora,’ ‘the Pembina,’ . . . But 
to name a town ‘East St. Louis’ . . . or ‘New Boston,' or ‘Brockle- 


burn-banyumstrad' is as good an argument for total depravity, if not 


quite as great a piece of cruelty as to call a helpless little innocent 
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'Habakkuk.‘'" And with precisely such oblivion as he ridiculed, David 
did not see that his young son would hate being named "“Aoriul!" 

This discourse on names reminded him of the new communal settle- 
ment that the church had planned in Iowa. "Lamoni" pleased him for the 
name of the site of the "Order of Enoch." David visited Shaw's botan- 
ical gardens in St. Louis, "I have a faint notion of what paradise will 
be. Here, within this lovely piace, is gathered every species of plant 
and tree and flower possible. A reward is offered by the rich and 
eccentric owner for any plant not represented." 

Still self-conscious of his country mannerisms among the sophis- 
ticates of St. Louis, David observed that "the saints in the city have 
many opportunities of polishing their manners, and of being rendered 
refined and at ease in their deportment," but noticed also that the city 
offered equally more opportunities for vice and corruption. But David 
believed that the visit there had done much to smooth his own rough 
edges and add some increased refinements and sensibilities to his 
demeanor. He thought of Clara and the baby at home, and concluded, "If 
that friend of mine [Clara] in Nauvoo who shovels the rich coal into the 
warm fire and that other friend who sits in a nice high chair and pounds 
the table with a wooden iron spoon, with all the condescension imagina- 
ble, were consulted, the verdict would evidently be that it was for my 
benefit. Thanks, brethren of St. Louis. "23 David wrote this letter 
from Pleasanton, Iowa, three days after Christmas, 1871. He did not 
mention whether he had been able to spend the holiday with his family 
in Nauvoo. 


Finding that once again David was in the Montrose area, 


Professor Brasher of the Riverside Institute, the college at which David 
had spoken before, asked David to open the 1872 course of study with a 
lecture on Salt Lake City. The Mormons in Utah had become favorite 
lecture subjects across the United States because of the continuing 
attempts to institute anti-polygamy legislation into Congress. Utah 
and the peculiarities of the people there had become objects of curi- 
osity as well as contempt, and anyone who had ever visited the terri- 
tory was regarded as an authority. Brasher capitalized on this interest 
to draw students to his classes, and used David as his visiting 
lecturer. Profiting from the halt in his travels, David "plied his 
brush" and painted a canvas on commission for a church member in 
Montrose. 4 
At Fort Madison David held several successful meetings then 
traveled to Farmington, to String Prairie, back to Farmington, on to 
Pulaski, and then to Bloomfield. There David rode his first "iron 
horse" locomotive train; the passage to the west in 1869 was steam 
powered. Bloomfield was the end of the line. From there he walked, 
describing, "I tock an express train up the railroad, minus rails, 
myself at once passenger and baggage car, chiefly baggage." He caught 
a ride with travelers who had a wagon. "I invited them to let me ride, 
they did so very reluctantly; they were bashful I suspect, their 
opportunities for riding witn distinction were probably few. After 
finding out that I was not a pedlar, an intimation I repelled with some 
scorn, their respect for me increased." David spent the night with a 
family from Virginia and enjoyed their southern hospitality. "They had 


a Bible, we had religious discourse; they were inteilectual, we had 
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philosophy; they had some of the most elegant silk quilts I have ever 
seen, and needle-work of real art and beauty. They had a piano, we had 
music." David remarked lightly that his ability with music "made me 
more friends than my good looks." 

David left the Bloomfield area, finding his ride to the rail- 
road station genuine pleasure. "The carriage was so fine and jaunty, 
the robes so warm and comfortable." David arrived at Lineville, talked 
a tavern keeper into reducing the cost of lodging, and woke to find 
drifting snow six inches deep. He left his baggage with the inn keeper, 
and began a sixteen mile walk to Ebenezer Robinson's house. "Alas! 
Alas! the miles grew on me.--They were India Rubber miles.--One foot 
Slipped back while the other went forward.--I had to crawl up hill and 
slide down.--There were fourteen hills in one mile. At last I arrived 
at a little square house near a factory. It was the house of a good 
sister, and ! staid all night;--I was glad to stop. "2° 

By January 5th he had arrived at Lamoni, Iowa. David traveled 
with several members of the church, "the ground was frozen and slippery 
with ice, and presented the smooth appearance of a nutmeg-grater, many 
times magnified." The rough ground forced the tire off the hind wheel 
of the wagon in which they rode. "This cheerful incident" put them 
behind a day, but they arrived at Lamoni where the Order of Enoch, an 
attempt at commuiai tiving, had purchased their land. David described 
the area in positive terms, “good soil, of open, level, pleasantly 


inviting appearance," even in winter. From Lamoni David and two 
companions went to Allenville, Missouri. When the sleigh in which they 


were riding broke, they stopped at a farmhouse to repair it, giving 
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David an opportunity to make a social commentary, "The house was built 
of logs; windows, minus sash or glass; doors open to the wintry wind and 
snow. The fireplace was large, but so was the chimney flue. The wind 
made one rush in at the door, and another up the flue. The hearth was 
six inches below the surface of the earth, and the surface of the earth 
covered everything in the house, including the poor woman and the frost- 
bitten little girl. I afterwards learned that the parties were well- 
off; the man of the house was a cattle dealer and had riches." 

At Allenville David relished an encounter with the local Baptist 
congregation. David preached a sermon on the “spirit of man" which 
prompted the Baptist rejoinder that the visitors were now routed, having 
"hung out their doctrine on the fence." The following meeting found the 
hall filled to overflowing when "judgement" was the subject. David 
reported with some relish, "After the meeting, Baptist and Methodist 
were silent; very quiet were they. "2° But David was uneasy with a 
Situation where the feelings of the people ran so high, and he soon left 
the area to travel to western Iowa. 

At Manti, Iowa, he found time to write jetters to botn his 
mother and Joseph. "I have not much time to write you," he told his 
mother, “only to state my love and respect to you is always and forever 
the same." He assured her that he was "well and doing well... I am 
very happy in the good work and well clothed, fed, and cared for." He 
reported seeing some of her acquaintances, "They remember you in much 
kindness. I told you they remember the roses and forget the thorns." 

He noted that, "Some of them by their uncanny tricks have 


disgraced themselves, and brought shame upon themselves even to leaving 
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the countrv in deep disgrace." David probably alluded to the practice 
of polygamy, for he continued, "It is becoming well known that the 
church is one of integrity and these false brethren may disgrace them- 
selves and not us for tney can not do so." 

David had a young heifer in Nauvoo that he prized highly. 
Probably only David would have named a calf Zenia, but the animal had 
apparently caused some mischief about the home place. David enclosed 
five dollars to reimburse his mother for feed, but commented, "Now 
something whispers to me that you will not wish to [accept it] but I 
had rather you would." The money was dearly earned, and Emma probably 
knew it. "If you will not accept this money, Motner, See how much I 
owe Aiex and pay him. But I had much rather you would keep it and use 
it on the precious little heifer's account . . . I am proud to think of 
the fact that I redeem my promise to send you something for your 
trouble with Zenia." David ended the letter urging his mother, "Please 
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kiss the dear boy for me, Mother, and his worthy little Ma." 
letter indicated much about David's attempts to be fair and financially 
responsible to his family in the re-payment of debts. 

From the same place and at about the same time, David wrote a 
letter to Joseph that was extraordinarily compassionate in the philos- 
ophy it contained and the support it offered. David's affection for 
his brother is most evident. Referring to a letter Joseph had written 
to him before Christmas "sometimes previous to the annual of Santa 
Clause," in wnich Joseph had seemed discouraged, David answered that he 


was grieved to think him so burdened. "The storm that causes a ship 


in the sheltering harbor to feel its weight falls doubly severe upon 
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one stationed to guard a rocky headland against opposing currents in a 
position--I am not going to flatter now--of toil and perplexity, uncer- 
tainty, and vexation your daily portion. . . . Now this is manifestly 
not for print [in the Herald} and if I could only pull aside every 

vail of formal misunderstanding or coldness, I would gladly pull in the 
vine and oil of encouragement upon your storm-beaten brow and grief- 
laden heart." 

Knowing the problems that Joseph faced, David continued, "I 
would say courage and trust and labor, my brother. Many victories have 
been ours, very many achievements glorious in nature and result have 
been yours and mine through Christ. Much of energy, of self-denial, 
and control], much of refinement, much independence and strength not 
naturally ours have we gained." David pointed out anotner aspect, 

"And one thing more I would mention, whereas many, through the hitter- 
ness of trial that is needful to render them more pure, only gather a 
stoical callousness, and inward inability ever to be sincere true, or 
trusting, or happy again, we thank God that we are more tender inwardiy, 
more pure and kind in heart. If contact with cruel minds has caused us 
to wear a mask for common, yet the sincereity is still within, refined 
and pure for its descernment. Men and things have sank in our esti- 
mation by familiarity with both, but God and Christ and the higher 
paths of the gospel, the broad deep truths his from superficial obser- 
vation, have risen in proportion to our withdrawal from the eyes of 

the common rabble." While David's eagerness to offer support to Joseph 
is evident, but so too is his sense of superiority and distance from 


his fellow man. But he found strength in the adversity that he met. 
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"So that out of doubt, uncertainty, dependence, fear, bitterness, 
misappreciation, and betrayal, we are determined to hew strength, 
purity, sagacity, forethought, combativeness (for me), independence 
self-respect, true nobility. Such is the work we are engaged in, my 
Brother. Look where we will there are none engaged in a brighter or 
better, even though it be half or wholly hidden. The fact that pleased 
me was that you confided your trials to me. God bless you with help 
and comfort always." 

Then David referred again to the concern he had felt for some 
time. He had garnered thirty dollars, some of it contributions which 
the donors wished to be credited for tithing, but used for a mission to 
the west. "The door is about open for my departure for the salt-land 

. If it is fully opened I shall go with W. W. Gaylord. . . . Br. Wm. 
will probably raise the remainder at Council Bluffes." David intended 
to return the fund to the donors if the long anticipated journey did 
not materialize. "But in all probability," he informed Joseph, "I 
shall be in Utah very soon, as you say go on to victory. . . . I shall 
probably go to Utah shortly." 

Then David addressed two nagging problems he carried with him. 
One was a sense that he would somehow be forced to sacrifice more than 
he wanted in the building up of the church. He expressed it, "Men are 
unkind habitualy as long as the soldier stands in the gap and despite 
toil, pain, privation, beats back the enemy. [But] he is applauded if 
he fall perforce of shere exhaustion. . . . I despise the approval or 
disapproval of the course multitude . . . but if I knew that victory 


or failure would alike land me in the arms and hearts of brethren 


[that is, men of his own faith] then I could fight the world and the 
devil with greater strength." And the second nagging worry was that 
the sacrifice exacted from him would come from a physical weakness. 
When he referred to failure that would bring him to the arms of friends, 
he could not conceive that failure could come to him from lack of 
character, or desire to do the work, or succumbing to a worldly vice or 
temptation, for he believed himself equal to dealing with such. "I 
refer, of course, to failure through lack of vitality that I cannot 
remedy, or the shafts of sickness that I am peculiarly vulnerable [to], 
or over exertion that is sometimes thrust upon me despite my better 
pleadings."28 
But the plans for Utah were again thwarted. David wrote again 
to explain that "Br. Wm. Gaylord ran afoul of Br. W. W. Blair, who 
advised him to go on [probably to Utah] without me, as he [Blair] 
desired me to remain until after the 20th of April. David explained 
his dissappointment, "So W. Gaylord went oi without me and now the 
spirit of go has gone back on me again." OQOutifully, David promised, 
"I shall of course labor in western Iowa until after advice from you, 
labor in faith and as if for all summer." And he promised to waive 
the question of going to Utah until he heard "from headquarters.” 
Joseph had apparently written to David and asked if he himself 
should visit Utah. David sorted out the ramifications of the visit in 
his answer. "In regard to your going, brother, I do not know how to 
advise you. I feel badly to have you leave the head of afairs in the 
States, and I feel worse about your facing the thousand and one 


embarresments and dilicate possitions and responsibilities such a move 
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would incur. Yet I realize also the sending of the king to rise... 
into the battle." Then, his respect and concern for Joseph evident, and 
his opinion of Utah obvious, David concluded, "It certainly looks like 
giving more dignity to Utah than it deserves." 

On the positive side, David pointed out that Joseph's influence 
was good for the people there, that Joseph needed a rest and a change, 
and that some good would inevitably come from the visit, "overestimated 
by many" in their hopes that Joseph could alter the course of Utah 
Mormonism. “Ask of God," David advised, and deferred resolution of the 
issue to a higher authority. 

Coincidental with his concern about Joseph was his concern 
about Clara. It was difficult to be as poor as David was and be able to 
send something to Clara. David referred to the uncertainty of the Utah 
decision several times in the letter, "I dislike hanging on a thread. 

I find that uncertainty is the common lot of mankind, and a philosopher 
who can bear it well has learned many lessons. . . . I came over here 
[to toma-ah, Nebraska, as David put it] . . . ona play day to rest 

from preaching and full dispepsia, but alas and alack, ran into a trap 
and am to preach tomorrow night. . . . Well, keep a good heart. We have 
our health, our wives, our boys, you know those famous boys, bless the 
dears. . . . I make friends of the Brethren of my own tastes and so 
escape many temptations. "22 

Two weeks later, still in Omaha, and in a different mood, David 
wrote the Herald and chided the editor gently for delaying the publi- 
cation of his letters. "You are a great one! We send you a friendly 


note to our four-hundred and one dear friends written amid the roaring 
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winds of autumn, and it comes to their eyes upon the balmy breath of 
spring? Do you really think it interesting to learn about the middle of 
May, that the Mississippi is just frozen over 2" 30 

Throughout all his travels, David kept in mind that he waited 
for a call to Utah. When it did not come he returned to Sandwich, to 
the home of his wife's family in Illinois where Clara was temporarily 
Staying. Writing to a friend he explained, "I am at home; my trip west 
was delayed so long that I determined to come home on a short visit 
before departing for the great west." 

This letter reveals much about David's attitude toward his 
friends and family. "Your letter is splendid; full of good cheer and 
kind words, full of peace, and was worth living to receive. .. . What 
a grand letter you have writen me, almost like being with you, oh! if 
ever I do see you again I will improve my time you better believe. It 
seems as the sun shone always when I write to you. Your presence and 
impress has not left me yet, it seems that ages before we had met and 
that in that realm to come where in the pure and beautiful will meet in 
eternal and without shadow, we shall in reality ‘know each other there. ' 
The sky is blue, crossed by lines of small white clouds in a row like 
white sheep in a flock. The fresh green verdure of hill and trees rest 
the winter weary eyes and the unfolding upspringing of love in the 
bosom warms the heart to bounding life. Clara is well pleased with your 
picture and recognizes one whom she could like readily and without 
fear." Of his wife and child the proud father commented, "I find my 
Clara and Elbert well and in the best of spirits. Elbert especially 


[is] the grandest michief in all creation. I could not tell you half 
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his tricks. . . . How shall I tell you of Elbert's blue eyes, tiny red 
lips, and fearless high forhead?" 3} 
Sandwich was close enough to Plano that David and Joseph were 
able to confer about the business of the church. Joseph placed him in 
the informal position of acting as his counselor. "Bro. David H. Smith 
and myself agree that it would evidently be unnecessary for you to come 
east and then quickly return to California," Joseph wrote to C. W. 


32 On June 5 from Sandwich David wrote to 


Wandell in California. 
"Gentle Mother Mine" to say, "You, of course, by this, know that I am 
well and where I am, by my letter to Alexander. Clara is in good 

health also." David told Emma that the money for the mission to the 
west was accumulating, Joseph's family were well, and the church 

affairs progressing. He promised her that if it were possible he wouid 
come by and “see how every thing progresses down hill at my dear old 
home." David explained Clara's decision to live at Sandwich, "Clara has 
received many presents while here, and we have more with less anxiety 
than while at home. She receives more attention, has more society, 
though Lizzie [Alexander's wife] and you and Br. Revel's people were 
good society as she could ask." Wistfully, David added, "Yet, if 
providence so ordered it, I would like a home of my own." David found 
some peace in Sandwich. "I am at rest on most mundane subjects." But 
the jewel of the letter was David's comments about his little son. 
"Elbert is growing nicely and is, I tell you, a remarkably fine boy. 
Mischievious as he can hold together, trotting about all day into all 
sorts of trouble, laughing and squealing, but very seldom crying. A 


very sunbeam, a delight all the time. "33 
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But the west drew David like a fateful magnet, and the delights 


of the child could not hold him at home. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Return to Utah 1872 


Pressured by David, and anxious to make strides among the Utah 
Mormons himself, Joseph Smith made a decision ne later bitterly re- 
gretted. He called David to a mission in Utah at the spring conference 
in St. Louis in April, 1872. t Funds for the trip came for the most 
part from the generosity of the saints in and around Sandwich, 
Illinois. David left his wife and the son of which he was so proud in 
Sandwich on June 24th, and went to Nauvoo for two days. He visited 
with Emma, and made a pastoral visit to the church members there where 
Alexander had become the leader in David's absence. David traveled to 
Burlington, then to Council Bluffs, reporting that at the Bluffs he 
Spent some time "getting a good ready" for the western trip. 

On the second of July he crossed the Missouri accompanied by 
his friend Charles Jensen. With lunch basket and valise in hand, he 
took the ferry from Council Bluffs to Omaha, where he boarded the train. 
A note of melancholy pervaded his departure, "When I bid Br. C. J. 
Jensen good bye, I felt as if the desert and strangers were before me.” 
Later he commented about this leavetaking, "a strange wierd sunset 
filled me with conjecture in regard to the termination of the mission,” 
almost as if he had a premonition that this last visit he would make to 
Utah would end in tragedy. David literally rode into the sunset from 


Omaha, for he reported, "It blazed up in a wonderful golden display of 
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light, a bright promise of good. "2 

David's letters to the Herald reporting on this missionary trip 
differ markedly from the ones he sent in earlier. With gusto he had 
reported the names of the people whom he met and described the progress 
of the meetings. The letters from Utah report mostly about the scenery 
and the natural features that surrounded him, almost as if he could deal 
effectively with such natural phenomenon, but avoided mention of the 
controversy growing in his own mind as he learned more about the tradi- 
tions of his father as they were promulgated by the western church. 

From this time, July, 1872, David's letters written in private deal with 
his attempt to solve the complexities which plural marriage and the Utah 
church presented to him; his public letters reported on such things as 
prairie dog cities, antelope, and mountains. 

And David wrote beautifully about these things. He traveled 
west in the observation car as much of the time as he could, and wrote 
home, "The expression of the plains is exactly that of the sea; [David 
had seen the Pacific Ocean on his mission to California in 1869-1870] 
vastness, what Ruskin calls infinity, and freedom. The mind seems to 
expand while gazing upon them; thoughts of eternity, of everlasting 
life swell the heart with grateful praise. This, sometimes, in lookina 
upon the far stretches reaching away to the horizon is impressed so 
keenly on the mind as to be almost painful; accompanied, as it is, by a 
sense of lonelinss." 

David enjoyed the people who traveled west in the observation 
cur. "It was delightful; laughing, talking and singing, we flew along 


over the high trestle work and through the dark tunnels." Arriving at 
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length at Ogden, David met a reporter for the Elizabeth (New Jersey) 
Herald. As the two men rode south from Ogden to Salt Lake City on the 
Mormon owned spur line that connected the two towns, David attempted to 
keep his identity secret, but with some small delight reported, "It was 
of no avail; many recognized me, and came and spoke to me, and on 
alighting at the depot I had considerable difficulty in getting away 
from their urgent hospitality." David walked to his lodging at William 
Rrowning's absorbed in an animated conversation over the relative merits 
of the two churches with a "Brighamite elder" who carried his valise. 
David found Judge A. D. Boren waiting for him. Boren had traveled from 
San Bernardino to work in the mission with David. It was the fourth of 
July. The day after David's arrival, they opened the Utah mission.° 
Early in his life, in the spring, 1862, David wrote a scrap of 

poetry in a small journal. In it he bid "Farewell to Nauvoo" to roam 
alone in the "dark wilderness." Part of that wilderness seemed to be 
personified by Brigham Young, for he noted, 

And Brigham has come 

How I hate his dread power © 4 

The Salt-land for my home will not do 

Brigham Young had also been pondering David's role throughout 

the years, and had done so from before David's birth when Joseph Smith 
had confided to Brigham Young his hopes for this unborn child. Ina 
speech Brigham Young made in Salt Lake City on October 7, 1866, he 
referred to a conversation with Joseph Smith in 1844. He spoke to a 
group in the Bowery at the time Alexander Smith had made his first 
visit to Utah. Attempting to counter the interest Alexander had drawn, 


Brigham Young attacked Emma first and publicly called her "one of the 
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damndest liars I know of on this earth." But he quickly turned to the 

subject of Emma's youngest son: 
Young David Smith seems to be the pet of the company, he is heart 
and hand with his brother Joseph, and with a hundred others who 
are apostates from the true faith of the gospel, and who were one 
with the mob who persecuted and slew the Prophet. When Joseph 
the Prophet was killed his wife Emma was pregnant. Joseph said 
previous to his death, 'She shall have a son, and his name shall 
be called David, and unto him the Lord will look.' I am looking 
for the time when the Lord wil] speak to David, but let him 
pursue the course he is now pursuing, and he will never preside 
over the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in time or 
in eternity. He has got to repent of his sins, and turn away 
from his iniquity, to cease to do evil, and learn to do well, 
embrace the Gospel of life and salvation, and be an obedient son 
of God, or he never can walk up to possess his right. It would be 
his right to preside over this church, if he would only walk in 
the path of duty. I hope and pray that he and the whole family 
will repent, and be a holy family. 

David, at the time, was quite happily writing poetry in Nauvoo. 

Then, conscious that he may have introduced an idea whose 
consequences he could not tolerate, Brigham further admonished his 
people, "Now, you old Mormons, stop your talking about Young Joseph, and 
about David going to preside over the Church by and by! I wish he was 
prepared for it, would repent of his sins, and come in the door, and 
be one of us, and walk up to the Twelve and the First Presidency, saying, 
I am one with you, and I am your servant." These sentiments were 
echoed and re-echoed around Utah. John Hawley, later a convert to the 
Reorganized church, wrote that since Joseph was not going to do any- 
thing for the Utah church, "Our hopes was David the child of promis 
would eventialy se the eror of his ways and yet come to the Church." 
As early as 1856 Heber C. Kimball told a congregation of Mormons 
assembled in the Bowery in Salt Lake City that “At present the Prophet 


Joseph's boys lay apparently in a state of slumber, everything seems 
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to be perfectly calm with them, but by and by God will wake them up, and 


they will roar like the thunder of Mount Sinai!" ! 


At this early date, 
Joseph had not yet assumed the presidency of the Reorganized church. 
When Alexander and David approached Utah then in 1866, the “roaring 
thunder" inviting them to join the Reorganization was not what the 
Mormons in Utah wanted to hear from Joseph's boys. After Joseph became 
president of the Reorganization the attention shifted to David. The 
Herald reported in 1861 that "Brigham now repudiates the truths he has 
uttered concerning Joseph, and says, 'David is the man to lead this 
church.'" Angry at the presumption shown by Utah in expecting Joseph 
and David to lead a polygamous church, the Herald continued, "Neither 
Joseph nor David has any right to lead that church, because God never 
gave, and therefore never will give authority to any man to preside 


over that church. "8 


The refrain was again repeated. Jason Briggs 
quoted Brigham Young, "There was a son born in November 18 in 1844, 
and. . . Joseph told me that David would lead this church, and others 


can testify to this."9 


Briggs was probably quoting the following 
remarks of Brigham Young given in the Bowery, on October 7, 1863. 
"Long before his death Joseph said to me, 'I shall have a son born to 

me and his name shall be called David; and on him in some future time, 
wili rest the responsibility that now rests on me. . . . While the sun 
shines, the water runs, the grass grows, and earth remains, young Joseph 
Smith will never be the leader of the Latter Day Saints! But if the 
one that Joseph the prophet predicted, should step forward to become 

the leader of this Church, he will come to us like a little child. "10 


In refuting Joseph's claim, Brigham did not deny David's. "But David, 
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who was born after the death of his father, I still look for the day to 
come when the Lord will touch his eyes, "il 

This prevailing idea that David would lead the Utah caurch 
prompted an angry letter from E. L. Kelley in 1875, two years after 
David had left. Kelley puhlished his letter in the Messenger, a peri- 
odical published by the Reorganized church. In it, he succinctly out- 
lined the objections tnat the Reorganized church had to such talk that 
David would lead the other group. "The idea has obtained, that if 
David would come and assume the leadership, that his very touch would 
sanctify and celestialize sin and abomination. That what is now mani- 
festiy wicked and ungodly, would become purity and holiness by the 
magical touch of one of Joseph's sons. Vain, delusive hope!" Kelley 
argued that the institutions established by the Utah church would have 
to rest on their own merits without looking for one of the sons of 
Joseph to legitimize them. "The people should look at the principles 
upon which the great organization rests, as to whether they are true 
or false, rather than for some meritorious leader to come, whose touch 
will imbue it with a heavenly charm and give it permanency and 
strength." 

Kelley decried the treatment the Utah church gave David in 
calling him a "brute and his immortal mother the 'd--dest liear that 
lives.'" Kelley continued, "Notwithstanding all this, the hopeful wail 
sent up by the Utonians, is that David will come and take the lead. 
Mount the old corrupt system, and endeavor to keep it off the shoals 
and breakers, or from falling to pieces with its own currupt weight." 


To the people in the Utah church he charged, "Your cherished hope lies 
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in making one of Joseph's sons a transgressor. . . . You desire to 
sacrifice the Smiths for the glory of the Youngs." Kelley noted that 
the people of Utah sanctioned the right of Joseph's sons to a leader- 
ship position, but refused to follow that leadership, requiring rather 
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that the sons of Joseph come to Utah to be led rather than lead. 
issue was essentially without substance for the invitation to lead the 
Utah church was never extended, nor would either David or Joseph give 
serious consideration to doing it. 

Undoubtedly quite unaware of the implications of the leadership 
controversy that divided the two Mormon churches in their attitudes 
and actions regarding him, David Smith, age twenty-seven, walked 
jauntily through the streets of Salt Lake City on July 5, 1872, vocif- 
erously arguing the fine points of the gospel with the stranger who 
carried his baggage. 

David and Judge Boren soon discovered that the facilities of the 
Liberal Institute were again open to them. David reported the meetings 
were crowded "to the utmost capacity. The excitement is very intense." 
The newspapers reported on the controversy, and some persons in the city 
spoke up publicly. "We receive the support of many noble minded, not of 
our ranks, and the sympathy of all opposed to the tyrannical rule here; 
besides, the secret sympathy of many in the ranks of the polygamists." 

"We aim our arrows," David wrote, “at polygamy, secret penal 
oaths, and wicked convenants for binding the people under penalty of 
death. . . . We do not condscent to personality, nor narrow minded 
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abuse, however, they are aimed at us by the opposite power." John 


Smith remained congenial to David in spite of the increasing polari- 
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zation of the valley, and David also enjoyea his cousin Samuel. But he 
wrote to Joseph about their cousin Joseph F. Smith, the son of their 
Uncle Hyrum Smith and Mary Fielding, “Joseph F is---well, he is uncon- 
genial to me. I retain too vivid a recollection of his abuses to 
Alexander to mingle freely with his spirit. . . . As for George A. 
[Smith] his false and slanderous assertions in regard to yourself are 
too much for my charity. He called you in public a drunkard, a horse- 
racer, a gambler, and a lawyer. I shall keep clear of him as I fear 
the results of an interview with him. He is much despised here. "14 
An argument developed between the men from the Reorganized 
church and the Utah Mormons over whether or not George A. Smith had 
invited the young Joseph Smith to come west with them. In a public 
debate, Judge Boren asserted that George A. had urged Joseph to come 
and take the position of president of the church in Utah. George A. 
and Joseph F. Smith denied the statement in a letter to David. On 
July 23, David wrote Joseph, "It is unpleasant, but just cudgel your 
brain once more and tell the judge by way of me how it was. Did He, 
or any brighamite ever ask, invite, or acknowledge that it was your 


place, to you [to] come here and preside?"29 


Joseph's answer to David 
on this issue is unknown, but George A. Smith had indeed written a 
letter to Joseph inviting him to come west, but the letter did not offer 
the presidency to him. On March 13, 1849, George A. Smith had written 
from Kanesville, Iowa, to the then sixteen-year-old Joseph Smith that 

he intended to move with his family to the Utah valley in the summer 


of 1849. "I should be happy if you could find it convenient to 


accompany me," he wrote. "One great work accomplished by your father 
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was the building up of the Church . . . About five thousand of that body 
are already congregating in the Mountains who would be much pleased to 
enjoy your company. . . . If you cannot go on to the valley with me, I 
should be very much pleased to receive a visit from you." 18 
In 1854 George A. Smith and John L. Switn together wrote to 
Joseph, "The people here are universaly endeavoring with all their 
might . . . to carry out all the instructions councils and plans given 
them by your Father. . . . Therefore we say Come over & help us, all 
your Father's friends would be glad to see you in our midst & none 


more than the Presidency. "7 


And from Council Bluffs, on April 3, 1860, 
just two or three days before Joseph was scheduled to assume the presi- 
dency of the Reorganization at Plano, John Smith urgently wrote Joseph 
that he had talked to some of the people who encouraged the move Joseph 
was about to take. "It is all a speculation and they do not a d----for 
you only to make a tool of you to carry out there schemes that they may 
get gain and I hope you will not take a step in the matter without 
fully considering the importance of such step. . . . I wish you would 
come over here everybody would like to see you very much. "18 

As in most arguments of this type, both parties were right. 
George A. had invited Joseph to the west, hinting that he would have a 
place in the affections of the people, but he did not offer the presi- 
dency to a sixteen-year-old boy. Other correspondence between George A. 
Smith and Joseph Smith III dealing with the presidency offer has not 
come to light, but they continued to correspond over the years. 


Only four days after writing this letter to Joseph, David wrote 


another letter addressed to "Bro. Sherman" that revealed the depth of a 
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19 David found himself in a most 


second controversy, that of polygamy. 
difficult position in regard to the issue. He could not discuss his 
questions and doubts with his brother Joseph, for Joseph had taken an 
intractable posture regarding the issue. 

When Joseph was a young man of twenty-three he had written to a 
childhood friend, Emma Knight, that "The Mormons of Salt Lake City are 
not the Mormons of my father's faith." He explained that "they teach 
doctrines that are bound to carry those believing and practicing them 


to eventua] destruction. "7° 


The doctrine which Joseph opposed in 
particular was plural marriage, and he had thought about the issue and 
his father's place in it. By 1862, two years after assuming the presi- 
dency of the Reorganization, Charles Derry and Joseph discussed the 
issue in Nauvoo. Derry, who traveled about as a missionary for the 
fledgling church, was apparently concerned over what his response 
should be to charges connecting the founder of Mormonism with plural 
marriage. He reported that Joseph answered his query, "Br. Derry, I 
will tell you. I was but about twelve years old when my father was 
killed, and I am not supposed to know all the privacies of my father's 
family; but I do know there were other females in the family besides 

my mother. I knew them while they lived under my father's roof, and 
for two years after, and I do know they never bore children. All the 
world knows my father was a proper man, and if these women had been 

his wives, or if he had so used them, they would have borne children as 
well as my mother. "<2 


Thus the line of reasoning and the determination was set. The 


alleged proof that Joseph Smith did not father children with his other 
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wives became a standard argument of the Reorganized church. William E. 
McLellin, a former apostle in the church who was closely associated with 
Joseph's father, had written to him shortly after his acceptance speech 
at Amboy in 1861. With some authority McLellin had then urged Joseph 
to "go to your own dear mother, she can tell You that he [Joseph Smith] 
believed in Polygamy and practiced it long before his violent death! 
That he delivered a revelation sanctioning, regulating, and establishing 
it... . Take not your own dear Father for a pattern in your religious 
career. "?? McLellin's long and detailed letter must have been dis- 
turbing to Joseph, but Joseph refused to look at plural marriage as a 
possible religious tenet and chose instead to regard it in the same 
class as fornication or adultery. Therefore, he himself would suffer 
in reputation if polygamy should remain attached to the Smith name. 
"The prestige of my father's name belongs to me; and it is now assured 
to me; hence it could not be wrested from me," Josenh wrote to his 
uncle, William Smith. “My personal influence at home and abroad is 
good. "29 Again, Joseph wrote to his uncle William, "I have long been 
engaged in removing from father's memory and from the early church, the 
stigma and blame thrown upon him because of polygamy; . . . if you are 
the wise man I think you to be you will fail [to] remember anything 
refuting the lofty standard of character at which we esteem those good 


men. "24 


Joseph went further. Again to William Smith, who had had 
plural wives himself, Joseph asked, "Now, if you will make a state- 
ment in writing before a magistrate in respect to the fact that at no 
time in father's lifetime. . . . was there a revelation . . . sanc- 


tioning spiritual wifery, plural marriage, or polygamy . . . if such 
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is truth I will greatly prize itn William obliged. © 

George A. Smith wrote to Joseph in 1869 detailing his father's 
participation in plural marriage, and listing seven women who had been 
married to him in addition to his mother, Emma. "The inauguration of 
these principles were a severe trial to your mother. At times she 
received and resolved to act upon the Same. She gave your father four 
wives with her own hands; this intelligence I had from your father's 
mouth. "27 

David found himself caught between his brother who refused to 
consider evidence that their father had instituted plural marriage and 
his mother to whom he could not speak of the subject because of the 
sensitive nature of the subject, and his growing personal conviction 
that his father had indeed instituted and participated in the practice. 
This conviction came from one mission and two previous brief visits to 
Utah and his friendship with men who matter-of-factly referred to his 
father's participation in the practice. David formed a strong friend- 
ship with Amasa Lyman in Salt Lake City. Lyman had married Eliza 
Partridge as a plural wife. Emma Smith had given her husband two pairs 
of sisters as plural wives in 1843: Eliza Partridge, and her sister 
Emily, and Sarah and Maria Lawrence. While the Partridge sisters’ 
relationship with Emma was sometimes difficult because of her profound 
opposition to plural marriage, still they regarded Emma and her sons 
with respect. David's appearance in Salt Lake City, in Amasa Lyman's 
home, certainly must have been of great interest to the family, and iñ 
the course of time, Lyman undoubtedly found occasion to tell David 


tnat his father had been married to Eliza. 
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Amasa Mason Lyman had joined the Mormon church in 1832 and 
subsequently served it during fifteen missions, and as counselor to 
Joseph Smith, and apostie to Brigham Young. Lyman concluded through 
his long association with the church that truth should be pursued above 
all else. Eventually that pursuit led him to embrace spiritualism, 
free thought liberalism, and to align himself with critics of Brigham 
Young's policies in the Great Basin. Brigham Young and the first 
presidency dropped him from the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles early in 
May, 1867, for his spiritualist activities, and for almost two years 
he retreated from church activity. By August 1869, Lyman became 
acquainted with men such as William S. Godbe, Elias Harrison, and 
Edward Tullidge who opposed Brigham Young's policies and who proposed 
beginning a new church called the New Movement or the Church of Zion. 
When David arrived in Utah for the first time in 1869, Amasa Lyman was 
just beginning to become excited about the new opposition movement; 
such excitement and support of the issues led to his excommunication on 
May 12, 1870. °° 

David and Alexander Smith had greeted Amasa Lyman as a valuable 
aid in their opposition to the Utah church, and Lyman viewed the Smith 
sons in the same light. Both parties were willing to cooperate with 
each other in their mutual goal of bringing down Brighamism, and though 
they were strange bed-fellows, they adapted to each other's interests. 
David encouraged Lyman to communicate with Joseph in Plano, even though 
the conservative Joseph found Amasa Lyman's ideas too liberal. '"Con- 
tinue to write to Amasa Leyman," David had urged from Utah in 1870, 


indicating that he gave credence to Lyman's ideas and position. 
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Probably urged by Amasa Lyman, and given names and information 
by him, David began to seek out his father's former wives and interview 
them, but he reported none of this activity to his mother or to his 
brothers. Judge D. H. Morris reported that he interviewed Joseph 
Smith's plural wife Lucy Walker in 1879. "During the conversation I 
had with Lucy Kimball . . . she told me that David Smith, the youngest 
son of Joseph Smith by his wife Emma, came to Utah for the purpose of 
inquiring as to the rumor of his father being a polygamist and he 
visited her at Provo and asked her the question direct if she was a 
plural wife of his father, Joseph Smith the prophet. She told him she 
was and gave him all the details pertaining to the marriage as well as 
the names and addresses of the man who married her and the two witnesses, 
all of whom were living in Salt Lake City at that time. She told me 
that these people afterwards told her that David Smith visited each of 
them and they confirmed [her] statement. "?9 Reason argues that since he 
was careful enough to seek out each lead given him by Lucy Walker, he 
also approached the wives of his father who were in and around Salt Lake 
City itself. Only six months earlier, David had written his mother 
that some of the old acquaintances they had known had "brought shame 
upon themselves," but that the headway made by the Reorganized church 
had given them a reputation for integrity. "Thank God there is no such 
disgrace attached to our family," he wrote, confident that others ' 
vices had never touched them. But he was forced by the situation to 
look again at the evidence. 30 Sadly, now both David and his mother 
carried their private burdens of knowledge about the establishment of 


plural marriage, but neither could bring themselves to broach the 
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painful subject with the other. 

On July 27th, from Salt Lake City, David answered a query from 
a friend named Sherman, who apparently lived in Pontiac, Michigan. The 
letter began, "We are making grand headway here in this city against 
the evils here. I hope the day will come when they will be done away." 
Abruptly changing to the subject of polygamy, he continued, 


It is an unpleasant subject to me. If I knew in regard to the 
subject I would tell you the truth. You, I think, know well 
enough to know I never would deceive you in anything, cost what 
tears it would. I would tell you if I thought my brother was a 
deceiver, I would save you from deception. . . . God forgive me 
if I am wrong--how can I tell you? If I did not love you, I 
could not. I believe there was something wrong. I don't know 
it, but I believe it, the testimony is too great for me to deny. 
Now you may give up everything if you must and cease to regard 
me as your friend, but I never did deceive you and never will. 
If my father sinned I can not help it. The truth to me is the 
same; he must suffer for his sin. I do not know that he did, 
and if I had not received such convincing testimony of the 
gospel my faith might fail, but it does not, even though he did 
sin. .. . I hope you will burn up this letter and not let it 
shock your faith. If I could tell you otherwise, I would. Oh! 
how gladly. If neglecting to answer the question would be right, 
T would do that. . . . Trust me, Sherman, to tell you the truth, 
hard or soft--be my dear friend still and please write me a long 
and kind letter to hold me up. I wish you were here to administer 
to me. The excitement is great--Brighamism is on the decade the 
decline, while the Reorganization is triumphant. 


Still preoccupied with the problem after the letter was signed, David 
turned it over and added a postscript. "When I was with you before, I 
did not know as much as I do now in regard to my father's life. Even 
if he did wrong, he repented and told the saints that poligamy was a 

false and wicked doctrine." Then, David attempted to relieve some of 
the blame resting on his father by making the women also responsible. 

"It seems natural for women to love good men, and they most always sin 


in that line. If my experience is anything, this is true. But the 
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gifts of the gospel prove it [the gospel] true, even if he did miss it 
in one respect, though God has kept me so far, from that sin, still I 
know men are liable the best." Even in attempting to put polygamy off 
onto his view of human nature, David was forced to admit that his 
father's participation in it could not be altogether the result of the 
attraction of women. Joseph Smith, being a man, was “liable the 
best. "3! 

The problem nagged and persisted. "I have prayed and suffered, 
and can suffer no longer and so tell you what I think the truth is," 
David confided to Sherman. 

But unknown to him, and in an ironic coincidence of time, in the 
same month that David wrote to Sherman, William E. McLellen wrote a 
second letter to Joseph on the same subject. McLellen had been a member 
of the first council of Twelve Apostles organized in Kirtland, Ohio, 
but had left the church in 1836. He associated with various factions 
of the church while he practiced medicine in Independence, Missouri. ° 
Similar to the letter to Joseph written in 1861, eleven years later 
another letter arrived. "Now Joseph I will relate to you some history, 
and refer you to your own dear mother for the truth. "33 McLellen then 
described for Joseph how his father had taken plural wives in Kirtland. 
Unknowingly, Emma Smith herself had established the veracity of the man. 
In 1867 she wrote Joseph, "I hope that Wm. E. McLellin will unearth his 
long buried telents and get them into circulation before it is ever- 


34 Joseph 


lastingly too late... for he certainly is a talented man." 
apparently never mentioned the McLellen letters to his mother, nor did 


the brothers broach the subject themselves. Thus a third member of the 
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family struggled with the issue of plural marriage in the summer of 
1872. Joseph became adamant in his resolution never to acquiesce that 
his father may have instituted plural marriage; David concluded other- 
wise. 

But all the while David maintained his missionary efforts 
though the fires that fueled his accusations directed toward the Utah 
church may have been weaker in his speeches. To the Herald he wrote, 
"When I was here in this valley before, I could not separate the spirit 
of the people, their doctrine, and faith, from the aspect of the 
country; now I have succeeded in doing so." David accepted evidences 
that "the same merciful providence presides over tlie natural economy of 
this territory that does over the other portions of our favored land." 
Unable to report the full extent of his activities, David lunged for 
safety in a travelogue. In the process he produced a description of 
irrigation that was beautiful literature in itself. "In our country 
the clouds gather over the level plains and discharge their moisture, 
leaving the husbandmen the toil of seeding the land and killing the 
weeds; here, the long summer months are without rain almost, yet the 
high mountain lands and crags are loaded with snow that all the summer 
melts and descends in cold crystal streams to refresh the fields below. 
These streams are turned in upon the land at the will of the tiller of 
the sail." David continued on, pointing out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this method of watering the land. 2° 

On August 1, 1872, David and Judge Boren left Salt Lake to go 
north to Malad, Idaho. It always irked David to travel on "Br. 


Brigham's Railway" but the spur line was the most efficient way to 
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travel north. He and Boren stopped to swim in the Great Salt Lake, "We 
could float and swim with remarkable ease, the only difficulty being 
the inclination of one's feet to fly out of water, and his head to fly 
under; in that case the waters are bitter and salt as grief." David 
came out of the lake to find his body coated with salt crystals that 
had to be removed by fresh water. "I think I have hit the key of the 
melody of this strange land; I appreciate and enjoy its primeval 
cadence, hold communion with its talking streams; appreciate the silent, 
dry expance of its hoary sage plains; but enjoy myself most in watching 
the decline of day across its mountain heights. . . . I look up at their 
lonely, inaccessible places, sacred to silence and solitude, and think 
the strangest, old wierd thoughts. "36 They stopped in Corinne after 
preaching in Ogden. David and Boren were welcomed in Malad, and David 
reported picnics, and outings in the mountains, but the branch at Malad 
was torn by dissension which David did not discuss in his cheery letter 
to the editor. >! 
David and his companion arrived to find the branch at Malad 
divided among themselves and at odds with the local members of the Utah 
church. When the Josephites grew to be more numerous, they allied 
themselves with the local gentiles, and the area literally split into 
two geographical camps. The Josephites and Gentiles lived on the east 
side of Deep Creek, and the Mormons on the west. Late in 1872 many 
members moved north into Montana, but the majority traveled back to 
Missouri. The Malad Branch was decimated, but not abandoned. 22 
From Malad David went to Cache Valley noticing along the way 


that "a real Utah home is a curiosity, pine log walls, dirt roof, and 
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often a brush patch in front, and a flower garden of sage brush enclosed 
in a very eccentric fence of poles, or brush or rock, or anything that 
comes handy. Looking over the valley David noted, "I was not expecting 
so lovely a scene; the harvest was fully ripe, and the wide rich fields 
of grain in the numbrous little settlements upon the lovely crystal 


39 


mountain streams." Lonely for Clara in the midst of the unexpectedly 


beautiful Cache Valley, David found a moment to write: 
Every scene has lost a charm 
That thy presence here would bring; 
We might wander arm in arm 
Or beside the streamlet sing. 


For the strong electric force 
Of your presence, I await; 
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So I long to lean my head 
On the absent one's kind breast; 
There to feel the strong, true arms 
Round about me tightly pressed. 40 
Returning to Malad, David wrote to Charles Jensen, "my health 
is remarkabiy good." He reported that Clara was well, and so was his 
little son. "He weighed 25 pounds and stands 2 feet eight inches and 
one half in bare feet. Quite a boy is he and begins to talk lively." 
David listed the subjects about which he had recently read, chemistry, 
philosophy, science, and urged Jensen to follow his example. 7 
On September 17, David was in Soda Springs, Idaho, still on a 
mission, but the letter to the Herald written from there was entirely a 
descriptive travelogue. Justifying it, David commented, "I have written 
thus on the natural features of the country, knowing that the members of 
the church are, many of them, fond of all that throws light on the works 


of God in nature." * 
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One senses he felt an ease, a content, when he could put aside the con- 
troversial aspects of the works of man. "Brighamism has a strong grip 
on the people through poligamy. This you know lies near the hearts of 
many men. Spiritualism and free-loveism, liberality in every sense of 
the word mark the age here and it's hard to confine mans belief in any 
proper direction. Get them out of the narrow track of Brighamism and 


"43 David's association with Amasa 


away they fly to the other extreme. 
Lyman well substantiated this observation. 

Lyman's protest against the confines of the church took many 
forms. One of them was the embrace and acceptance of spiritualism, the 
belief that communion with the dead could be held through seances and 
rappings. During David's brief stay in Utah in 1870 he had written 
Joseph, "Don't be too bitter against Spiritualism. It activates many 
here. If we can get its sanction, what matter so that a little hold is 
obtained for more good?!" #4 Without question Joseph himself had intro- 
duced David to spiritualism. In 1855 when Joseph was twenty-three and 
David was eleven a visitor to Nauvoo from Utah reported, "Joseph is a 
very strong spiritual medium and claims that he through writing can 


converse with his father. "45 


Ten days later on December 4, Joseph 
wrote to a friend that he did not know how to distinguish good from 
evil spirits, adding, "I have seen considerable of Medium experiences, 
not so much as thousands of others, however, and [ must confess that 

I cannot see the probability or conceive the reason why when these 
better spirits . . . should after all the shackling influence of the 


body were left behind, stoop to tell a discriminating mortal spirit 


an indirect or direct falsehood. . . . I can scarcely see how we can 
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have real tangible intercourse with departed spirits. I do not doubt 
their existence. I feel that it must be so, yet I feel we are cheating 


46 Joseph 


ourselves when we think that we are conversing with them." 
soon let the matter drop and turned his activities elsewhere, but the 

interest he exhibited was part of a national fad that swept the country 
including among its adherents such people as Horace Greeley, Mary Todd 


47 Thus, 


Lincoln, Victor Hugo, William James, and Arthur Conan Doyle. 
having been introduced to the spiritualist movement by Joseph's early 
interest, and living in a period of intense interest nationally, David 
accepted the opportunity to participate in seances when Amasa Lyman 
invited him to do so. 

The free-thought Godbeites also distanced themselves from the 
traditional stance of the Mormon church by their involvement in spiri- 
tualism. Amasa Lyman's first experience was in San Bernardino in 1853, 
but he still publicly denounced it as being unworthy activity of the 
church members until after his excommunication when he openly espoused 
the cause. By 1872 when David Smith arrived in Utah, Amasa Lyman was 
very involved in seances and spiritualism; © he was immediately attrac- 
ted to David, and listened to his speeches. David had arrived in Utah 
on the 4th of July; Lyman went to David's lectures on July 7, 8, 14, 
and 21 and visited David personally at the home of George Bostwick and 
at David's boarding house, the William Brownings. *2 

Before David returned to Salt Lake from his trip to Malad, 
Amasa Lyman met him in Logan on October 12 in the nome of C. C. Goodwin 


and hetd a seance with him. This is the first recorded experience 


David had with spiritualism, but from this time he occasionally met 
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with Lyman in seances in the Logan area. The two men traveled together 
to Providence, and Box Elder where Lyman recorded, "Attended the 
Orthodox meeting in the morning and at night brother David H. Smith 
held meeting at Br. Thornes. . . . following br. S. I addressed them, "° 
On October 22, David wrote to Joseph, "Amasa Lyman has been 
traveling with me a while. He wishes to correspond with you, perchance 
something could be done with him. . . . He was formerly of the Twelve, 
was cut off from the Brighamite faction and is a liberal now." And 
Amasa Lyman was fast making a liberal out of David. He caught David at 
a discouraging period. David wrote quite frankly to Joseph that he 
needed to make some changes in his life. "I have some thing I wish to 
write to you alone," David began. "I have looked over the field of my 
life past and present and have come to some serious conclusions. I 
have all confidence in the destiny of the Church and its divine 
mission. Your future is, I presume, marked out; mine is not. And it 
behooves me to make some effort in my own behalf, not for myself 
alone." David's enjoyment of the missionary work he performed is 
evident, "If myself alone were in the balance I would lead a careless 
life and spend it preaching in behalf of our faith. But wife and boy, 
Thank God for them, are to be considered." Angry and bitter at the 
poverty that his church work brought to his little family, David 
continued, "Past experience has taught better than to look to the 
church for them." David reminded Joseph that the church did not 
contribute to the security of the wives and children of the missionaries, 
a problem that Alexander found had also grated upon him. "If in my 


endeavors for the right, I trust and smile and say nothing and keep the 
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bright side out, the Church is blandly ignorant of their existence." 
David castigated the church members for not visiting his wife to lift 
the “unsupportable burden" of her loneliness. "I know my wife is an 
humble person, my boy of little moment to any one save me. . . But if 
amid snows of winter when large congregations were listening to me and 
I was out at the elbows and needed a coat to cover me against the 
storm [and] the church had nothing for me, what guarantee have I that 
when [more of my] children surround me, and the ability to teach and 
please is gone, that I shall be remembered?" 

Then David announced his decision. "I do not speak in bit- 
terness, nor do I blame anyone, but I must work more for No. 2 and 3." 
As a beginning solution to the problem David suggested that he assemble 
his best poems, revise them, prepare them for publication, and the 


church office print them and they would divide the proceeds. >! 


Joseph's 
answer to this letter is not preserved, but in three years, David would 


publish a volume of his poetry. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
Brain Fever 1872-1873 


David had left Salt Lake City and traveled to Ogden where he 
apparently stayed for several days. After writing the rather conven- 
tional letter to Joseph stating his intention to work on the book of 
poetry, David immediately began another letter to his brother. This 
letter concerned issues even more sensitive and he did not wish to have 
his identity known if the letter were read by someone else. Therefore 
he suggested that he and Joseph conduct a correspondence without signa- 
tures in order to be very frank with each other, and still avoid the 
risk of exposure. "Attach no date, name, or place to it, but write as 
I have written and if it fall into the hands of philistines, they can 
not use it against you. You will know me by my handwrite," David 
assured him. This letter was written in an abrupt and stilted way with 
no personal references included that could be used to identify the 
writer should it fall into hands other than Joseph's. "You asked me to 
write to you privately, and your replies will be equally so~-kept 
sacred,” David assured Joseph. He began his long and well-thought out 
letter to the brother, who was also his prophet: "Reason is our only 
guide. You accept such principles of religion as are consistent to 
you-I to me. All men select their churches by its guidance, why not 
apply this test to the truths of religion?" He continued, 


'Except you believe you shall be damned’ is the first proposition 
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in the church. No matter whence its source, let us examine 
it simply by what it contains. In art, in science, in every 
department of life, intelligence is never required to give 
credence to, or act upon, any proposition unless it is 
capable of demonstration, actual demonstration, or it is 
based upon apparent fact, apparent even though their causes 
and mode be hidden. But in religion another basis is acted 
upon and we are expected to believe and stake our salvation 
upon this belief, without actual demonstration or knowledge. 
You may say that knowledge follows faith and obedience; this 
will not answer the dilema. The seeker for salvation must 
first believe, and the vital object, salvation or damnation, 
hangs thereon. This is absurd. 


David continued to explain why he perceived belief without 
demonstration absurd. "First because it is unjust. Unjust in that it 
requires inteligence to subvert itself with out demonstration cf the 
necessity and reasonableness of such requiral or revelation of the fact 
of its efficacy." To amplify his point, David offered an example. 


I have a child, I keep myself obstinately hidden from him. 

I make no revelation to him but in an obscure and very doubtful 
way. The requirement of love and obedience comes to him. And 
death or life hangs on its acceptance. How very unjust. If he 
be ignorant, prejudice must guide him, if wise then reason tells 
him if I have a father he must come near me first. Love me and 
teach me to love him. . . . I do not argue the benefit of Faith 
and trust in God as a general application of moral principle, 
but the attaching of salvation upon such ambiguous grounds is 
unjust. 


David then addressed his second reason for the absurdity of 
belief without demonstration. "It is absurd in its manner of speech. 
It calls to us from Brighamite rank, from the Roman church, from the 
Josephite, and from all quarters. Believe as we do, or be damned." 
More to the noint, he argued 

If faith unto salvation was an eternal principle and true, it 
could be discovered and demonstrated so as to be of general 
benefit as the law of gravitation, or the rules of mathematics. 
But as it come to us it makes us subservient to our faliable 


fellow Man for eternal life, a most absurd proposition. But 
you again might speak, God has revealed himself. But here 
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again. is an absurdity. Our fellow man brings us a revelation, 
and we are only guided by our faith in him. We do not know he 
has had this revelation, and eternal salvation depends upon our 
faith in our fellowman and his revelation. Unjust and absurd. 


Then David turned his attention to the argument that each 
person can receive revelation pertaining to themselves, and pointed 
out the fallacy apparent to him in the line of reasoning. 


But you say, we can receive revelation for ourselves. If this 
is so, it would constitute knowledge. Then the proposition 
would be, ‘act on the knowledge given' not ‘he that believeth 
shall be saved and he that believeth not shall be damned' as 

we all know well it is. The true and just requirement would 

be, ‘Receive and act upon only such facts and laws as can be 
demonstrated beyond the possibility of a doubt and be saved. ' 
And we might say we ‘recommend faith in God as a peaceful source 
of pleasant trust and a motive to morality,’ but the ‘believe 
and be saved or disbelieve and be damned' cf the churches is 
absurd, and is a lever whereby designing men force the trusting, 
ignorant, and unreasoning to obey them. 


And here, David points out the fallacy of the above argument 
for obedience. "They may do so honestly, or from a good motive, or 
fate may all but compel] them to do so, but should you be self-deceived 
or be blind yourself, however you may have to lead the blind." Ina 
declaration worthy of Thomas Jefferson, David continued: 


God, being reasonable and just, would exact only such service 

as he would make known as necessary and never would base 

eternal loss on any such haphazzard rule as acceptance by faith, 
according to the light faith itself gives of God. Hence this 
great anxiety, sweat, and worry about being saved by faith is 
absurd. If we do the things plainly capable of proof as good, 
and shun the proven evil, we will be taken care of by the 
eternal powers, ceremonie and faith being only recommendatory 
and often not that. 


At this point David introduced a new subject: revelation. His 
application of the same reasoning extended from the discussion of faith. 
if any man was saved and we could see that salvation and the escaned 


damnation, although we might not understand how faith saved him, 
if we saw he was actualiy saved by faith from the grave to eternai 
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life, we then might say salvation depended on faith, for it would 
be knowledge of existing fact, analogous to many primary facts in 
sciences known by demonstration to be true. But we have no such 
demonstration of ‘Believe or be damned.' ‘But we hear,’ says one, 
'Men say in the church they know they are right.’ Alas! alas, 
yes. If tney only could agree in that knowledge, we might then 
conclude that there was a power on earth demonstrating itself to 
man requiring justly their allegience. But as fast as all outside 
adhered to it, they knew the truth and all] outside knew it not. 

. . . But alas for human religion. The Josephite know you are 
called of God, polygamy false, and so on to the end of his creed. 
The Brighamite testifies before God and man that Brigham is of 
God. He knows it. Polygamy, human sacrifice, blind obedience, 
and so forth, all necessary to salvation. Morisites,! spiri- 
tualists, Strangites,2 and others have a testimony of knowledge, 
all radically disagreeing. 


In the face of such conflicting claims, David attempted to find 
an acceptable way to evaluate them rather than to dismiss them out of 
hand. 

So we are thrown back upon our reason again. Ask them for 
demonstration. They have none, save the shifting sands of 
metaphor . . . or quotation of dead revelation which they 
testify was given by the same spirit that enlightened them in 
their contradictory testimonies. Who bears the strongest 
testimony? The weak, ignorant, prejudiced laity who mistake 
their own internal emotion, superstition, and misguided, but 
honest consciences for the eternal spirit of God. Who bears 
the weakest testimony? the cultivated, well-developed, 
experienced, observant reasoners, of whom I believe you are 
chief, God bless you. 

David recognized that each group professed their own revelation, 
and that such revelation found expression in many attitudes and actions. 
"Revelation varies according to the man." He wrote, "If he is igno- 
rant, they betray it grossly; if he is sensual, they are so; if he is 
avericious, all his revelation tend to his own pockets. The revelation 
of each sect justify their ideas, and their dreams and visions are but 
reflection of their absurd, unjust dogmas." As pointed illustration or 


his thesis, David told Joseph, "In your own denomination the rank of a 
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member can be told by his or her spiritual testimony or revelation in 
intelligence and reasoning faculties. A smart man or cultivated woman 
speaks smartly or cultivatedly by the spirit." He was acquainted with 
persons who spoke "by their own wisdom. . . . Again, men pass through 
three different factions and bear testimony to them all." David was 
acquainted with men who had been members of his father's original 
church, who then followed the leadership of James J. Strang, or Robert 
Thompson, or Sidney Rigdon, or Brigham Young before finally accepting 
enthusiastic membership in the Reorganization. "Again, men bear testi- 
mony by the spirit to the most absurd propositions and reveal the 
profoundest nonsence. Again, persons of the lowest grade morally in 
the church receive apparently the greatest number of gifts from God, 
the Eternal God. How then are we to know the real spirit in this 
confusion?" ’ 

"Why," David asks rhetorically, "not ascribe to the smartness, 
cultivation, and wisdom their results in eloquence and revelation, and 
not drag in a third agent that rises and falls and accomodates itself 
to every shade of intellectual and moral power of its medium and call it 
the spirit of God, alpowerful, unchangable? It is absurd. Men mistake 
their emotions and loving thrills and mistaken, exagerated mental 
states for revelations from diety." 

"Tis folly to find fault and fail to remedy," David reminded 
Joseph, then offered him several rules of thumb. 

Accept no proposition for a rule of action, or on trust unless 
it be clearly demonstrable or the observations of undeniable 
fact. Be content to let that which cannot be understood in any 


way remain for investigation, nor hand the fate of yourself and 
all man kind on the uncertain professions of faith and the mixed 
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contradictions of spiritual revelation. For all that you can not 
know. trust the wisdom and mercy of the unknown unknowable. Many 
Of the moral propositions of religion are demonstratable beyond a 
doubt, but oh! so very many of her saving principles are clearly 
capable or susceptable of exposition as contradictory, absurd, 
unjust, unreasonable, and preposterously inconsistent with the 
idea of God or any intelligence. 

In closing this remarkable letter, David commented philoso- 
phically, "I have written what I have written, if it amuse you, rest 
you, or you have time and can subvert it please answer." David gave 
him a name and address to which to send such letters in Ogden and closed 
with the comment, "You have a great chance for a good work to the people 
here and around you, perhaps there are circumstances that justify a 
line of conduct not--well, not otherwise proper or wise. May you be 
happy and prosperous. "4 

Obviously David had been forced to widen his viewpoint and to 
think through the persuasive arguments that were part of the liberal 
world in which Amasa Lyman lived. His sentiments were not so much that 
the Reorganization which he represented was theologically wrong, but 
that so many similar movements could make such powerful claims in their 
behalf also. But the move toward doubt had already been taken. That 
it was of very great importance in David's life is illustrated by a 
line or two he wrote to his friend Sherman in the letter acknowl- 
edging his father's participation in plural marriage three months 
earlier. “The Bibie is my guide anc: Christ my pattern. There is no 
religion for me except the gospel we believe." And then, signifi- 
cantly, David added, "I know all men and all religions so well that 
ne bridge catches me if Christ fails." The bridge that remained to 


catch David was his reason. Seven years earlier, before he heard 
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such heady arguments in favor of the human mind's ability to think 
things through, David had written, 
“gu say there is a candle in the brain 
called reason: which some great things can unfold. 
Perhaps its light can make the question plain 
Come light it up and see what we behold. 
The order of the world from day to day, 
Proclaims that it a great beginning had. 


But who begun the word can reason say? 
Or will the mighty end be good or bad? 


And search and argue now with all your might 

And in the end acknowledge for your pain, 

Reason is after all a feeble light. 

On November 19th, David wrote again to Joseph, this time a 
conventional letter discussing the business of the church in Salt Lake 
City as it opposed the claims of the Mormons. In it he passed on a 
message to Joseph, “Amasa Lyman wishes me to say that he would be with 
us and help us do a good work provided a few eccentricities of doctrine 
in him be borne with. He is a good man and very moral. Seems to be 
to Christ again. I advise his acceptance. He will be of 
great influence if with us. Please write me. Shall we bear with those 
peculiarities of doctrine and take him ing"! Amasa Lyman received a 
letter from Joseph on November 4, 1872, but its contents are unknown. © 

An affiliation between David's Reorganization and the liberal 
party who were opposing Brigham Young could nave been put to strong 
use by the liberals. Therefore, it was of special interest to Young to 
halt the progress of the Reorganization on two fronts: that of doc- 
trinal conversions to their religious beliefs, and that of cooperation 


with the dissident movement in Salt Lake City. Therefore, David 


advised Joseph, "The Brighamite policy is to set the Smiths here 
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against us." The Smiths in Salt Lake City were cousins to David, 
Joseph, and Alexander. David wrote here of a deliberate attempt to 
have the Utah members of the family oppose the Illinois members in 
public. "Do not write to Joseph F. Smith, he will only use it against 
you. If you do, let every word drop out honey. It is to set me up 
against you by flattering me into a ‘thus saith the Lord,’ dividing our 
land, to bribe me by donations to keep silent in regard to polygamy, 
endowment, and etc., as well as to aggravate us into abusing President 
Young. It is my principle to----well, never mind my principle. "’ 

To these issues--strife between the two churches, a growing 
skepticism toward the efficacy of modern revelation, the undeniable 
participation of his father in the practice of plural marriage which 
David could not discuss with either Joseph or his mother, the lure of 
seances and spiritualism, and the responsibility of keeping up with the 
expectations of Josiah Ells and Judge Boren in the missionary work--was 
added a sixth challenge: That of providing for his family. 

David knew that neither the church as an institution, nor the 
members of the church as individuals were providing clara and the baby 
with funds for their support, and certainly he could not. "Past expe- 


10 the 


rience has taught better than to look to the church for them." 
only inheritance David had received from his family was a portion of 
the old and crumbling Nauvoo Mansion House. While in Ogden in October 
David confessed, "I am hopeful, but when I think my only home is that 
old, rotten, tumbling down back end of the Mansion, and my income 


minus, I am for myself despondant. "24 A month later, he again wrote 


to Joseph, "Clara asks me for a little money. I have only one dollar 
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to send her. Do look after the bishop, or her yourself. I can't stand 
everything. "t? On learning that the year had been difficult financially 
for his mother, David advised her, "Stear strait for Joseph and if no 
other plan will do I will come home and give up preaching. ... If I 
could help you I would like it but I cannot now, being away from home. 
. Here is a dollar, mother for you. It is only a little. Wish it 
was more. Get something to comfort yout 
And yet a seventh vexing, nagging concern refused to go away. 
David had a painful memory of returning from his first missionary trip 
to Utah in a very sick and despondent condition. While he forced him- 
self to sound and act completely normal in his dealings with others, 
he knew with some unspoken and unacknowledged certainty that all was 
not well with him. In January of the year while he worked in Iowa and 
assured others he was well and able to work "like a trojan" he com- 
posed a poem subsequently titled, "I Am Not As I Was." 
I strive to win again the pleasant thought; 
The music only speaks in mournful tone; 
The very flowers wear a shade, and naught 
Can bring again the halo that is gone; 
And every company my soul hath sought, 
Though crowds surround me, finds me still alone. 
I turn unto my tasks with weary hands, 
Grieving with saddness, knowing not the cause 
Before my face a desert path expands, 
I will not falter in the toil, nor pause; 
Only, my spirit somehow understands 14 
This mournful truth--I am not what I was. 
Then, inexplicably, on February 14, David wrote a letter that 
evidences either great fatigue, a morbid sense of humor, lack of judge- 


ment, or a recurrence of his malady- The contents of the letter speak 


for themselves. 
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Dear Sir, 
While I was in Allenville I learned that you would like to 
join our church but did not want any body to know it, Now on 
the last Sunday of this month you go to some suitable place on 
grand river, wade it to where the water is up to your waist, and 
fall overbackwards, just exactly at 12 o'clock, and I will say 
the ceremony at the same time, and it will do as well as if I 
was there--then your name will be put on our books as a full 
member. You then go to brother Pinkerton, and he will furnish 
you with three more women. you must not tel? any other person 
about it and no body will know about it. 
I remain your brother in Christ 
David Smith 
At best, the letter depicts an unorthodox view of the baptism 
ceremony and reflects a sort of extended logic--if immersion in water 
was necessary, and a vocal repetition of the ordinance were required, 
why could not an omnipotent God be aware that both events had happened, 
and disregard the distance factor. At worst, the letter indicated an 
irreverence for the church ordinances unbecoming to one who held 
David's position of responsibility and trust. What it probably repre- 
sented was a recurrence of the illness that plagued him and which by 
sheer effort of will he seemed to fight down. At the beginning of his 
insanity, David's actions were only slightly awry, only a small degree 
away from the accepted norm, enough to be deemed eccentric or uncharac- 
teristic, but no more. But David knew something was happening to him, 
and he fought back the knowledge. With rare candor he wrote to Joseph 
from Ogden on October 22. "I have been wandering in spirit round the 
old mansion with its mould, its dense leaves, its cracks and shatters 
and of the chances should I break down again please write to me. Of 
course I am well but then how can it ever be repaired, "16 Two weeks 
later, November 2, David wrote to his mother, "I am in good health, 


extra good, and all goes well with regard to my mission. I intend to 
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go to Cala. in a few weeks, I will spend the winter further south in 
southern California. That will agree with me better, but then, my 
health is so very well established that I have no fears to that what- 
ever. . . . Never mind the old Mansion's being lonely. I am not. I am 


fat and wel}? 


Perhaps so. But the fear of breaking down again 
haunted him. 

By the last of October David returned to Salt Lake, and he met 
with Amasa Lyman on the 29th. Lyman's diary records, "At night had a 
seance with D. H. Smith and company" on November 1.18 The next night 
Lyman noted, "Had a seance at night and forgot my meeting at Indepen- 


dence Hay "29 


The following day David spoke at the Liberal Institute, 
and by this time he had again attracted the interest of the Salt Lake 
Tribune which gave him excellent publicity for his addresses. David 
had noted to Joseph that "They report us in the Tribune and profess to 
help us all they can underhandedly. They do advertise our appointments 
and do write both for and against us, and so keep the hall open. This 
is an actual help."20 Throughout the late fall, tne Tribune seemed to 
cheer David on. 

The Salt Lake Daily Tribune noted on November 4th that David H. 
Smith's subject for a talk at the Liberal Institute was "The Destiny of 
the Earth" taken from the first chapter of Ecclesiastes. David used 
his interest in the natural surroundings to compare the "development of 
the earth as revealed in Geology, the succession of its varied orders 


of life from the lowest to the high." 


Ten days later the Tribune 
announced that David would again lecture at the Liberal Institute on a 


Sunday afternoon on the subject of "Light." The paper noted, 
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David is becoming a popular lecturer in Utah among all classes 
of society. We predict a future for him unprecedented in the 
history of the L.D.S. Church. He is the only man that can in 
harmony with Mormon declarations be the successor of B.Y. 

Mr. Smith's ideas are original and brilliant, his eloquence 
fluent and his views cosmopolitan. When his father declared 
before his advent to our atmosphere that he should lead ‘Israel' 
it was one of the truest inspirations he ever had. Ari our 
esteemed young friend has to do is to mould the minds of others 
in aamen with his own inspiration. He has much of his father 
in him. 


After the Sunday lecture, the Tribune writer analyzed the 


speech, and from its generally effusive tone, David had almost converted 
the reporter. S After David spoke a week later at the Sunday meeting, 
the Tribune writer again commented at length on the speech, summing up 
the presentation of his discourse by noting that it "promised well for 


what may be expected from Mr. Smith in the future."°" 


On November 30, 
the paper again announced David's forthcoming speech on "Eternal 
Judgement," commenting, "the discourse, we venture to say, will not be 
as orthodox as its title would imply. Mr. Smith has in him the makings 
of a popular speaker. "2° 
Whatever enthusiasm David was able to convey to his audience, 
and undoubtedly there was much, his private musings were of a deeper and 
more somber nature, enough so that one suspects that more was at hand 
than the romantic musings of the poet. David wrote at least three poems 
during the month of November in Salt Lake City. Facing his melancholy 
mood directly, he composed "My Message" on November 2. In part it read: 
Heed not thou the dark sad spirit 
That would speak to thee of death! 
Turn away and do not hear it, 
There is weakness in its breath. 


There are small feet close beside you, 
That no hand but yours may guide; 
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And deep sorrow will betide you 
Should you let them walk aside. 

For their sakes, then, bid the angel 
Up and fly to heaven's shore; 

Be you healed, he brave, be happy, 26 

And resume you[r] work once more. 


On the 17th he addressed the problems of "Real and Ideal." 


With half-shut eyes we walk our earthly path, 
And try to bend the best reality 
To suit some idle dream or fancy wraith, 
That we have formed in ideality: 
Supposing that our gaudy, half- formed dreams , 
Are better than the matchless living scenes, 
Whose gracefulness with holy purpose teems, 
From which our blinding image intervenes. 
But then we bend our dreams to suit our work, 
To set the part we play in its best light, 
We are surprised to learn how much may lurk 
Of beauty, hidden from our earlier sight; 
'Tis like the Hindoo, in the eastern land, 
Bowing before the uncouth idol form, 
Whose hideous lines, carved by his unskilled hand, 
Are shamed by those, his children, living, warm, 
Present to him, while they are sacrificed 
Before the rude barbaric imagery 
His own perverted mind has thus devised; 27 
Once far more shapely as the forest tree. 


Finally, toward the end of the month, David flung out a challenge to 
himself as well as his reader. Called the “Song of Endless Life,” Davia 
urged, 
Though the waves of death flow o'er thee, 
‘Tis the rest that gathers power 
For the endless life before thee; 
Fear no dying; 
Like the resurrection flower, 
Death defying. 28 
Early in December David wrote to Amasa Lyman; on December 1 and 
2 he wrote to Charles Jensen,°” but essentially no record exists of 


David's activities from the first of December 1872 through January, 
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1873. On February 6, 1873, the following item appeared in the Tribune. 
"Personal. We regret to learn of the serious illness of Mr. David H. 
Smith, from an attack of brain fever. He was, however, improving 
rapidly yesterday afternoon, "30 

Six days later cn February 12, the Tribune announced, "We are 
pleased to learn that Mr. David H. Smith, whose illness we referred to 
a few days since, is so far recovered as to be about again. We learn 
that by invitation he will lecture at the Institute on Sunday evening 
next, taking for his subject 'The Mission of Christ.'" Freely adver- 
tising the lecture, the editor averred that "This subject... is sure 
to be highly interesting and we trust a generous turnout of visitors 


31 as if 


will testify their appreciation of the speaker and subject." 
afraid that some might miss the coming event, the Tribune followed 
that announcement three days later witn another reminder. "It will be 
remembered that, as previously announced, [David H. Smith], who has 
recovered from a severe illness, speaks at the Institute tomorrow 
evening, on the ‘Nature of Christ's Mission’ [a] subject which in 
Mr. Smith's hands will doubtless, be highly interesting. "3? 
But no report of the speech as it occurred was made by the 
paper, contrary to the accustomed habit of the reporter. David prob- 
ably was either not able to deliver the speech, or did not deliver it 
well. The David Smith that his family and friends knew and loved so 
well would be no more. His mind unable to function properly, David 
wandered from lucidity to irrationality and back again until his 


insanity dominated his life. 


The exact nature of David's illness is not «nown. Brain fever 
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was a tragically common ailment. Amasa Lyman's journal did not mention 
David's illness nor his symptoms, nor his recovery, a remarkable 
ommission considering the friendship existing between the two men. But 
Lyman did describe the sufferings of the daughter of some of his friends 
who was struck by the disease. His journal entry for January 12, 1873, 
read, "Mr. and Mrs. Marsden were expected but they were called away to 
the Warren Ranch to bring home their daughter who was sick with brain 
fever. Our party . . . visited the sick girl in the evening at the 
residence of her father. The pain in her head from the inflamation of 
the brain was most excruciating. She was relieved slightly by 
nursing." 

Three weeks later his diary reads, "Called on the Marsdens 
found the sick daughter improving slowly. She is still very weak and 
still suffering much in brain and spine. "33 Not until March 15 did 
Amasa Lyman mention David, then Lyman notes, "Called on and past an 
hour with Mr. D. H. Smith at Wm. Browning's." The following day after 
dinner, Amasa Lyman went to hear David speak, but added nothing else.” 
This is puzzling because the Tribune on February 22, three weeks 
earlier, had carried the following story. Its injured tone impties 
that the writer expected better things of David than the following 
report. 

WASH AWAY THY SINS.--It is rumored extensively on the 

streets that David H. Smith, the coming man of the Mormons, 
has lately applied to the ecclesiastical authorities here in 
Utah, for the privelege of being baptized into their church. 
Whether the rumor be true or false, it is what the Mormon 
people have been looking forward to for many years, in which 
thousands of them are strong believers to-day. That David 


would sooner or later ‘join the church' was repeatedly 
affirmed by Mormons in our hearing yesterday, thereby showing 
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they have an abiding faith in the prediction made by Joseph 

Smith immediately prior to his death, and which nas been 

repeatedly reaffirmed by Brigham Young subsequently thereto. 

It is hard to say what the course of events will bring forth 

in this direction, but there can be no doubt that David's 

acceptance of the rite of baptism would be hailed with 

enthusiastic joy by tens of thousands of the Mormon people, 

and would undoubtedly ultimately result in incalculable 

benefit to the church at large. 5 

The rumors did not abate, and again on March 6, the paper dealt 

with the subject. "Dame rumor, which always claims to be correct in 
her statements, says that D. H. Smith is anxious to become possessed of 


the 'Urim and Thummim' alias the ‘neep-stone, °° 


and not being positive 
as to its present place of concealment, had his horoscope cast for the 
purpose of knowing what his ‘lucky stars‘ had revealed on the subject. 
When the astronomical figure was complete it was ascertained that the 
'neep-stone of Laban' was in safekeeping in this Territory, to obtain 
which it was necessary to the ‘coming man' [David] to be baptized by 
the authority of one of the old Apostles whom his father ‘Joseph’ 
ordained to that office, and thus enter the fold by the door, instead 
of ‘climbing up some other way' according to the saying of scripture. 
How's chat David, eh2"?/ 

One Isaiah Coombs reported in his journal on the 8th of March, 
1873, "Br. Wm. Willes. . . . says that David, youngest son of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith had been baptized lately. David came out to Utah 
some years since a bitter enemy of this people and determined not to 
believe that his father ever had more than one wife. For a long time 
he fought the truth but has yielded at last to evidence that is incon- 


trevertible and will no doubt verify the prediction of his father 


before he [David] was born that he should be a great leader in 
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Israel. "38 


On March 15, the same day that Amasa Lyman visited with David 
at Brownings, David penned 4 long letter to Joseph, but it was written 
in the form of a revelation. On the surface the writer sounds lucid, 
but the words and message are unlike David. "Thus saith the Spirit--," 
the letter began, 


Unto you my servant David and humble and obscure elder moreover 
in fault many times but growing in grace and power nevertheless, 
write unto him who now stands at the head of the Church and say 
that in as much as he can not go back that it is his duty to go 
forward with increased energy and power. Say also that the time 
has come more fully to organize my church, and to take the best 
material presentable and use it to my honor and should it in time 
become of no service that it shall be rejected and more suitable 
material employed. For truly the Church languishes for the lack 
of missionaries and officers, and power and behold tiere is no 
one quorum in full, so that there is a grievous lack of power in 
the councils and labors of the Church, Ye have wisely thought to 
keep out a balance of power in one direction, but to do nothing 
is to die, so now consider and act, in reference to organization. 

There is Alexander a stout and valient heated saint of wisdom 
in council. Let him become a councelor to Joseph, or a Bishop or, 
one of the Twelve, but as he has a large family and is a son of 
Joseph the martyr iet him stand with his elder brother in council. 
Then. behold my laborer Thomas W. Smith a valient soldier let him 
be nade an apostle unto me, behold these are young but shall ye 
wait until they are enfebled with age? Nay withhold them not but 
give me their youth and strength when they can move the world. 

. . . And unto the order of Charity among my servents the 
sisterhood of the Church I am well pleased to say go on and 
organize farther and more effectually, and labor more dilligently. 

Cease to fight each other and study to build up and establish. 

Now this is by way of recommendation to the church through an 
humble [elder] by the way of suggestion to him who stand at its 
head. 

Grace and Peace Abound 
(signed) David H. Smith 
I have not written the above as an expression of my desire to 
be elevated. 
I am content with my present position. 
I shall write for the Hope and Herald more especially the Hope. 
I shall also correspond Freely with the interest of the church in 
view. More anon. David.4 


What was Joseph's response to this? Probably he shrugged it 
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off as being somewhat unusual, but Joseph was accustomed to receiving 
letters from David that were written in rhyme, or that boldly announced 
"Reason is our only guide!" By itself the letter was quite innocuous 
if one did not take it too seriously, but when compared with other 
letters written later when David was clearly out of control, this 
letter carries similar disturbing messages. 7?! 
Again, in a striking and ironic coincidence, Joseph in Plano 
also had a revelation suggesting that since the quorum of the first 
presidency was incomplete, new counselors should be chosen. A reve- 
lation to that effect was presented to the April, 1873, conference and 
the preface to it was dated March 1, 1873, only two weeks before David 


"42 David was unaware that he 


wrote his "Thus saith the Lord letter. 
had already been chosen for a counselor. And Joseph was unaware that 
David was very seriously mentally ill. 

The revelation presented to the conference stated, "Behold, it 
is wisdom in me, and expedient in my church that the chief quorums 
should be more nearly complete. Thus saith the Spirit. Let my servant 
William W. Blair and David H. Smith be chosen and ordained to be 
counselors to my servant, the presiding elder of my church. "43 

Because the ailment was unknown, and mental illness in the 
19th Century little understood, people apparently discussed David in 
hushed whispers, for nothing is said about him during the late winter 
and early spring, 1873. Only a reminiscence written in 1893 deals with 
this period. Referring to David's 1873 visit in Salt Lake City, 


Edward Stevenson remembered, “It was fifteen years since I last saw 


and conversed with David. Then he was a slim, trim young man, 


i_— 
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investigating the difference that exists between the Reorganized Church 
and that organized by his father the Prophet in 1830. The result of 
his researches convinced him that he nad imbibed in nis voung and 
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tender years some ideas contrary to the truth. nis, I believe, 
operated on his tender mind. I well remember that on the occasion of 
my last conversation he stated that his health was failing him and he 
would be obliged to discontinue public speaking. "44 

David returned to Plano sometime in the spring, 1873, probably 
around the first of May, under the watchful eye of Josiah Ells. It 
soon became embarrassingly painful to see that something indeed had 
happened to change David. The homecoming was not pleasant. When David 
returned to his mother, she approached to embrace him. David put out 
his hand, kept her off, and said with uncharacteristic abruptness, 


"Mother, why have you deceived us 2 


CHAPTER NINE 
The Burden of Insanity 1873-1877 


The missionary trip to Utah had not been a great success in 
estabiisning the Reorganization there. Judge Boren returned to San 
Bernardino angry and disillusioned that he had not been greeted with 
warmth by his old friends in Utah. He avoided further efforts on the 
behalf of either church and died a short time thereafter. ! Josiah Ells 
returned to the midwest knowing that his efforts in Utah had not dented 
the solidarity he found there, and believing that his efforts had not 
been satisfactory in filling either his own desires or the expectations 
of the presidency who had appointed him. And David, alternating 
between periods of rationality and incoherence, clearly needed time to 
rest and heal. Joseph kept David with him in Plano to work on the 
editorial staff of the publications. 

The July 1, 1873, issue of the Herald, probably assembled imme- 
diately after David's return, carried an article titled "De Profundis" 
that David probably wrote in Utah, and carried home with him. The 
ideas expressed were very similar in tone and content to the long 
letters he wrote to Joseph arguing for "reason." "The Holy Book 
teaches a Trinity in the Godhead. We see something like this in His 
works. There are three grand powers in our present habitation, Matter, 
Law, and Force." David argued that matter was supreme to law and force 


in the same way that God was the supreme member of the Trinity, and in 
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a clearly developed analogy, he outlined his answer to "Whence the 
origin of matter." "The majority of theologians teach us that God 
created matter; that he created the earth out of nothing. . . . Many, 
however, have taught that matter was co-eternal with God." 

David saw problems with both ideas. "If we say that God 
created Matter, we make a statement that even should it be true, means 
nothing to us. We cannot comprehend how he created it, and to say from 
nothing seems a woful impossibility even with him. . . . If we doubt the 
creation of Matter by the Eternal, and subscribe the modification of it 
to him, it amounts to the same degree of worship. . . . My opinion 
inclines to the eternal existence of matter; . . . From eternity unto 
eternity shall it undulate, revolve, and vibrate, marshal, and disolve, 
evolving from chaos to the heights of spiritual immortality, under the 
guidance of the great creative power, from the far still heights a 
voice seems whispering that this is truth, and therein is great con- 
solation for the hope of immortality; for if the material is of this 
nature, more readily could its results be such." David's arguments 
resounded with references to the scientifically determined ages of the 
earth, the atom being the basis for all the elements. “The proposition 
that nothing can exist without a material existence is becoming well 
engrafted upon the human mind . . . Our spirits therefore, may be, and 
are doubtless refined matter, and this quality of atom [that atoms are 
of many different sizes] may constitute to a great extent that refine- 
ment." David made use of many scientific experiments as examples of 
the actions of matter, force, and law that illustrate he was widely read 


in the fields of knowledge of the times. The treatise ran Tur eight 
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columns in the Herald.’ Its composition and arguments illustrate a 
bright and curious mind, one that was unwilling to let assumptions go 
untested and questions go unanswered. At this time David was twenty- 
eight. "De Profundis" was the last coherent piece he would write. 

At first he preached occasionally in the Plano area. A corre- 
spondent to the Herald reported on a meeting in the Greenfield school- 
house. He described David as "about thirty years of age, medium height 
and well built." Instead of taking the usual text and building his 
speech around it, David “opened at once on the subject, ‘Religion.’ 

At first he spoke deliberately and persuasively, growing more easy and 
rapid as he advanced." He quoted David's words directly, "We believe 
in immortality and a God, a future of bliss or punishment; and in the 
Bible, whose innate goodness had made it the basis of all our laws. 

The faults of the Latter Day Saints are not confined to them alone; the 
men of olden time had theirs and the Bible tells us of them, but does 
not give any evidence of those faults being approved." David referred 
to Corinthians 12 and Acts 8. "Except we have the Spirit of the God we 
can do nothing; we believe it is requisite. . . . We are willing to 
forego the opinion and approval of man, if we have the approval of 

God. . . . The dead, instead of going to God, shall remain in this 
earth, and Christ shall come to this earth." The editor added a line 
of correction stating that the righteous spirits of the dead rest in 
Paradise until Christ comes, "when they return with him and are clothed 
again with immortal bodies to reign with him on the earth. It was so 
stated in the sermon. "4 


Late in June a box arrived from Utah sent by the Browning family 
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with whom David had lodged. David thanked the sender by letter, noting 
"We are all well and in good spirits." David's humor showed again. 
Referring to members of the family, David recalled a particularly 
memorable meeting in Salt Lake. "I have been thankful that Ella went 
with me that night to Richards Hall, that just check-mated the devil 
nicely. I had need of several trumps to play him that season. I 
Should not mind playing him again there, provided that I could [have] 


"9 The 


more cash on hand, so as not to tax friends I hold right highly. 
general tone of the letter was bouyant and confident; David indicated 
he would be content to remain at home a year or two, if not longer, his 
son Elbert, now two, was "progressing." The old confidence and exuber- 
ance appeared again. 

Later in July David heard from nis niece, Emma Josepha Smith, 
who was spending the summer with her grandmother, Emma Bidamon, in 
Nauvoo. Emma J. had written to Joseph's wife, Bertha Madison,® with 
some concern about her grandmother's working too hard. David's 
response was concerned, but realistic. "I am sorry Mother has been 
sick and has to work so hard. But I cannot help the matter, one bit. 
If Mother was with us there is always enough on our table for one more, 
and we have a bed to spare, but I cannot keep up that tavern, nor 
finish that house, nor do I have a dime to spare to send. . . . some- 
times I get a little and sometimes not, there is not much for any of 
us you know. When I get a little we are obliged to live on it till I 
get more, though we have never wanted enough, nor had too much. You 
see how it is, I wish mother was here, if She cannot be here it is but 


little I can do. If she was here she need not work so hard and yet she 
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could live well." And, writing to Nauvoo, the impulse to let them know 
about his child was too much. "Elbert grows to be a fine lovely boy, 
if I do say it, and is gentle, good, and sweet, too good and gentle for 


this rough life I fear." 


Tragically, it was not the child, but the 
father, who found life too much. David was still well a month later in 
August, when he wrote his mother, "Clara and Elbert are well, and 
myself am well likewise. We are all jubilant over attending conference 
this fall." Again the proud father speaks. "Elbert grows taller every 
day, races about the place all day, driving horses, drawing his cart, 
and bossing around generally. He generally has four or five black 
bruises; one on his nose, two or three on his forehead, and several 
bumps not in the catalogue ornamenting his head in various places. He 
is careless and reckless, thrashing about on the same plan he began 
with in life, by jumping off his grandmother's lap. He cares little 
wether the chair go over backward or forwards, wether he rolls off the 
lounge, or out the front door down the steps. In being rough and 
ready, headlong and fearless, his is rather different from his Papa, in 
youth, but in his love of pets, his care of all his playthings, keeping 
them all carefully unbroken, his cloths untorn, and generally unsoiled, 
he resembles him considerably at that age. He rarely or never looses 
anything, and laments sadly if anything happened to his playthings. He 
has good health." David here exhibits the same sensitivity and af- 
fection for his young son as was so evident in his writings about the 
nature he observed around him. One had the impression that during 
Elbert's early childhood he was much loved by his father. 


David reported also that "We are well clad, Mother; Clara and I, 
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have enough to eat, and a good comfortable place to sleep and live in, 
indeed our house is quite cosy. We keep out of debt and keep no books. 
. It is quite a walk to and from the office from our place. We 
have a nice front room, two bed rooms upstairs, and a good kitchen and 
shed. Clara keeps a neat house, and we live like Naboos." David con- 
tinued to give his mother news of Joseph's family and the church. He 
looked forward to going to conference, and asked about his sister, 
Julia. "Well, Mother dear, we remain very gratefully your children 


8 


here. A similar letter notes, "I am delighted at present to help 


Joseph in the office and to make short preaching tours in the vicinity. 
He signed off "Battleing the wolf and hoping for the best," in refer- 
ence to the family's precarious financial situation. Clara augmented 
the family income by working in the Herald office as a "folder." 

David found the work in the office and his responsibilities at 
home took much of his time. He expressed this as an excuse for not 
writing his mother as frequently as he wished. "Having been busy some 
time and not being in condition of mind, by reason of the hurry and 
drive, to write to you, have delayed so long. Not that the desire of 
mind had not often gone out towards you and the friends at home, in 
the old home, for this had often been the case, and so at last I find 
myself addressing you once more. "20 

From August 1873 a period of time occurs wherein few documents 
iliustrate what he was doing. A certificate signed by Thomas Revell 
noted, "that D. H. Smith was in good standing when he left Nauvoo and 
as such recommend him to any branch with which he may feel desirous to 


become united." An identical certificate was made for Clara C. smith. tt 
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Whether this indicated that they were to travel on speaking tours of the 
branches, or whether they contemplated leaving Plano is unclear. But 
David had another attack of illness and despondancy sometime late in the 
winter of 1873. Shortly after the new year, on January 4, 1874, David 
wrote a sad letter to his mother. From the contents, it is clear that 
Emma had been called to Plano to help during David's illness, and had 
returned to Nauvoo by January. She had arranged to send a bed to David 
and Clara, probably after noticing they lived with precious little com- 
fort in spite of the brave front. "I fear you have robbed yourself," 
David told her in acknowledging its arrival. "Dear Mother Mine," David 
began his letter, 

I take my pen today to remember you in that spirit that I 

ever remember my Mother. The clouds that darkened my spirits 

have gone for a season in a little degree, but wether they will 

remain away or return again as they so often have remains to 

be seen. . . . I am very grateful that you came Mother. My 

constant regret is, that I can do but little for you, but I am 

determined to do more in future. And if ever I have added a 

sorrow to your heart, it has doubly troubled mine. Dear Mother, 

I know your reward in Heaven is sure, whatever mine may be, 


white robes and crown are awaiting for you. There are many 
suffering worse than we suffered. It is a good thing to walk 


among these, one learns contentment there. . . . Well, dear 
Mother, remember me as if I had been all to you I might have 
been. 

Your boy, 


David H. Smith. 
David carried an additional burden in that after a seige of the illness, 
he knew he had been ill, and that he had caused much pain and anguish 
for those whom he loved. But now, in January, his spirits revived, he 
turned his attention again to his wife and son. "Our home looks bright 
and pleasant. Elbert is in the other room with the children playing. 


Clara is pretty well, she stands the work pretty well with Sarah's help. 
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I gave Bertie his first clinking last night, and strange to say he likes 
me sctter ever since, "42 
Having made his apologies to his mother, David then found a 

moment to send a note to Joseph, 

I do feel tonight to say that my inner soul doth mourn over mine 

often infirmities of flesh and spirit. It does seem as if the 

power to remain in that holy state of peace my heart once knew 

has departed. I may say that in deed and act my life has purified 

its self in a very great measure the last few years, and espe- 

cially since my marriage and return home, but my talk is 

astounding to myself and I marval whence it cometh, as sure as I 

live it proceeds not from my heart nor is it David that speaks 

thus. 
He attempted to describe the conflict he felt at the disintegration of 
his personality. “Within and apart sit my spirit with white wings, and 
robes, and mourns at the state of her broken tabernacle, and sighs at 
the storm about and around and nothing grieves it more than the thought 
that one so long beaten by the storm of the world and evil, against whom 
so much has been said and done so grievously, one so trusting and 
charitable and withal] so excellent in steadfast faith and hope, should 
find so broken a tooth, so sore a broken joint on which to lean. As far 
as the hereafter I believe more than ever in a heaven of rest yet before 
me, and surely before you." David assured Joseph that he still loved 
and respected him, "as I see the largeness of charity your great tender 
heart possesses, and still the line of hope I feel is not broken for us 
in the future. As to this world I know not, but something still tells 
me not to despair but to cling to faith and hope for the best and to 
exhort you to the same." This sentence hints at severe difficulty 
between the brothers. Sadly David closed his letter, "Your brother, 


though to you no doubt a care. "19 
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On February 14, 1874 David wrote to Charles Jensen, "Do I dream 
it or is the same subtle evil surrounding you that I have to contend 
with here. It seems so at least. However be that as it may, I shall 
fight as long as breath is in me for that which is pure. And trust 
that you are for and with me as a friend. The change that you would 
find in me is simply a lack of health and vitality, this might prevent 
that even flow of spirits that you might expect. . . . Clara took care 
of me when I was so low, caused her to be a trifle less stout than 


14 But David was not as well as he pictured himself to be to 


formerly." 
his family and friends. Unknown to David, Joseph also wrote to Charles 
Jensen in Council Bluffs, only four days after David's letter. Joseph's 
message was, "David's health is not good. He is moody and absent 

minded and quite taciturn." Joseph blamed himself for overworking 
David. Indeed, all the family began to harbor guilt believing they 
might have done more for this brilliant younger brother. Joseph ex- 
plained, "My stay away in the fall causing over-work over wrought his 
mind. It will be some time before he gets over the fever that he had. 
When you write don't name that I told you he was still sick; as he is 


"l5 Taciturn, morbid--these were words not before 


morbidly sensitive. 
used to describe the ebullient and gifted David. 

Sometime in the early spring David went to Nauvoo. The restful 
old house by the river seemed to ease his mind for he seemed much 
improved during the several months of spring, 1874. In May he wrote 
from Nauvoo to Charles Jensen, "A voice of singing birds, of gratitude, 


and of peace can be given from your friend as ever. A fragrance of 


lilacs, of rose, bluebells and grasses can be presented, for it is 
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springtime and home to a great degree." David reported on the family's 
well-being, “Elbert has great liberty about the grounds and is conse- 
quently increased in happiness and welfare," and reported, "I record 
today the death of a favorite singer, a thrush that used to answer my 
calls in the garden. . . . I have been much concerned about you of 
late, but begin to rest securely in regard to you, trusting your 
guidance in your own hands, seeing that I cannot get to you. My senti- 
ments are much the same as formerly, but everybody's sentiments are his 
own, you know. How we would enjoy a visit from you, Charley Jensen, 


you better believe, without any discount. "46 


Joseph again wrote to 
Jensen on June 11, and ordered copies of photographs of both David and 
Alexander which apparently were taken in Council Bluffs, and he men- 
tioned no problems with David. 7 

Anxious to place his family on a more secure financial footing, 
during this springtime period of lucidity David began to collect his 
poems and prepare them for publication in a book of poetry. Writing to 
Charles Jensen on February 14, he urged, "Do not mock my poor book, 


18 Bearing the pubii- 


Charley, when it does, if it ever comes out." 
cation date 1875, David's book of poetry was printed on the hand press 
of the newly established Herald Steam Book and Job Office. Hesperis: 
A Book of Poems was bound in Chicago in purple cloth with gilt edges. 
The dedication was to Emma, "a most noble and devoted Mother, her 
grateful son dedicates this the child of his mind, wishing it more 
worthy her memory." The volume was a hundred ninety-four pages, 
containing eighty-seven poems. 1? 


But the reprieve did not last long. Joseph explained that in 
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1877, David had been ill for three years, had partially regressed, “but 


"20 On March 13, David 


a subsequent attack of fever again deranged him. 
wrote in his journal, "I sorrow at present under deep prejudice no rest 
from mental persecution by night and day. I find myself under a drain 
of unendurable aggression impossible to combat. I lie down to rest in 


el Emma 


the day I am abused for that and my toil is hindered forever." 
Smith, aged seventy, cared for her thirty-year-old son through the 
spring and summer, 1874, but the situation became very difficult by 
July. When David became very il] and moody again in the summer, Joseph 
traveled to Nauvoo, and brought David home with him to Plano and kept 
him with him in his own home. On the first of August, Joseph wrote 
again to Charles Jensen. "I think that no special good would come to 
David by your visiting him just now though doubtless, if he happened to 
be feeling better he would be pleased to see you. His moods are vari- 
able, and sometimes those with whom he has been most intimate and 
friendly, he treats coldly, if not with suspicion." Voicing the senti- 
ments of an elder brother, Joseph continued, "I would do anything to 
place him right again but am powerless, as yet, do not know what steps 
to take." The frustration and futility of trying to deal with David's 
irrationality are evident. "He will take nothing like medicine even 
refusing a cup of milk, for fear we have put something into it." 

Joseph by this time sensed that David's illness would require more than 
rest and time. With a sense of foreboding, he confided, "I, somehow, 
do not fear the ultimate, but the ordeal is a terrible one for us all. 
I pray strength to endure." Joseph thanked Jensen for his offer to 


visit, and assured him that David would be in his home “until we know 


better what to do." In his delerium and confusion David turned away 
from the very sources that before gave him strength and hope. "He does 
not appreciate his wife and home associations at present. He is very 


sad and gloomy at times "27 


Joseph wrote, an understatement explaining 
the hurt and rejection that Clara and Elbert both must have been 
Teeiing. 

Two weeks later Joseph wrote Jensen again, "I have reason to 
think David has written to you." Joseph knew that David's actions 
needed an explanation. "You will, (if his letters to others indicate 
what his to you is) perceive that he is sadly out of balance mentally. 
He is terribly fearful, moody, and at times suspicious and almost 
vioient. He fancies he has no friends. Cheer and control him all you 
can. My faith remains steadfast, but David is being fearfully tried. 
I almost fear it will result in injury to others, perhaps himself ."*° 

Unable to find solace and comfort for David in any of the known 
medicinal or medical treatments, Joseph reverted to prayer. "We have 
thought to make special intercession and administration for him and will 
as soon as we find him in a frame of mind to warrant the effort," he 
wrote to Jensen. In his memoirs Joseph described the occasion of the 
blessing for healing. "At the request of several of the brethren I 
asked the elders to administer to him. He offered no objections to the 
ordinance, but, as I saw him look up at them furtively, from under his 
eyebrows, with an expression that clearly signified to me that the 
spirit which at that time was in possession of his body and in control 
of his mental faculties, was not the spirit of my gentle brother, but 


9 
rather that of some defiant malevolence. "=" 
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David's mental unbalance created problems in Joseph's house. A 
friend of Joseph's, J. C. Clapp, said he arrived at the church offices 
and was told that David was possessed. "Nonsense," he replied, "I don't 
believe anything of the kind." 

"You go to the house and see." 

Clapp reported, “Upon arriving at the house I talked with the 
girls there, Joseph's daughters, and they said that David was possessed, 
that their father didn't think they knew it, but they did. They also 
said that there had been noise in the house day and night and that their 
father came home one day and rebuked that noise and it was never heard 
thereafter." Clapp reported that at about that time, David appeared at 
the top of the stairs and in a burst of poetry, invited him up. “When 
I reached the top of the stairs, he greeted me and then we sat down and 
conversed for an hour and all at once David jumped to his feet and said, 
'Get away, Brother Clapp. They are coming. ‘" 

"Nonsense, Dave, Nonsense, Dave, nothing of the kind," Clapp 
answered. 

"Then Dave ran and put his hands to his face between his knees 
on the lounge and shouted, 'I told you they would.'" Clapp insisted 
that "his face was raw for four days from the vitral which he said the 
devils had thrown on him."2° 

David's condition was not a secret; he had been so enthusiastic 
an advocate of the church that his silence alone was telling. In March 
a notice in the Herald ran, "Brother David Smith is again ill. The 
abiding faith and prayers of the Saints are requested in his behalf. 


n26 


. constant inquiry is made about him. Portraying David's illness 
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as the result of overwork, the Herald later reported, "He should have 
had rest from labor some time before he was compelled to take it. This 


constant warfare tells on the toilers."?7 Milton B. Oliver moved into 


Joseph's home as a full time caretaker for David. 22 


The people in Utah were also concerned. But discovering the 
real nature of David's condition was difficult for them. Samuel H. B. 
Smith wrote to Joseph F. Smith in Liverpool, England, on August 13, 


1874, "I hear that David has entirely lost his mind, and plays on the 


floor with the children. "29 In response, Joseph F. wrote, "I was sorry 


to hear your report of Cousin David H. If you learn anything more 


„30 


about him please let me know. Samuel wrote again in December to 


report, "Someone right from Nauvoo says that David is hopelessly insane, 
that he was with his mother. I saw by one of the Heralds he was recom- 


mended to be prayed for. "31 


David wrote a few lines in a journal on 
November 20, 1874. "Mentally at an ebb. Satan! Signal all that was 
reassured by day light. The conduct of young men and women and 
families to be looked after-- their employment secure. "3? 
By November 4, Joseph reported to Jensen that "David is in some 


"33 In April 1875 


respects, better, but is not well by any means. 
Joseph reported, "He is now fishing assiduously every day from early 
morn to dewey eve. "34 Little change occurred over the summer appar- 
ently, for David was not entirely well, but able to make a visit in 
October, 1875. Joseph said he had left David with a friend in Lamoni, 
"I sent his clothes and he is there still. How long he will remain or 
how the trip, as a whole, affected him remain undecided. It is certain, 


35 


however, that ne was . . . none the worse." Three weeks later, 
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David apparently was still in Lamoni, for Joseph wrote his mother, "I 
have no late word from David. Do not know how he is doing whether ill 
or wel1. "36 A week later, November 22, 1875, "We have not much news 
from David. He is in Lamoni still, how long he will remain there I do 
not know. A letter from him a few days ago, does not show much change 
in his condition. How it will terminate God alone knows. "37 
David's condition steadily worsened. Describing these months, 
Joseph remembered, "By far the greatest burden life laid upon me at 
that time was the care of this brother David, the diseased condition of 
whose mind made the most careful surveillence necessary. It was a care 
and responsibility which had no interlude or cessation, day or night. "38 
The burden of caring for David became heavy for the family. Clara was 
not able to deal with him; Joseph's family had stood much strain. 
Though Emma Bidamon acknowledged that "David's imbicility was her 
greatest trouble,"?? she left Nauvoo about the middle of March to go to 
Plano and help with sickness in the families in Plano. Alexander 


40 


returned to Plano bringing David with him. Emma waited a week until 


David was well enough to travel, then brought David home to Nauvoo with 


her. 4! 


Searching for a reason for his illness, she noted that his 
visits to Utah “neither did him nor the family any good," for the boys 
went there without her approval. 4 David did not stay long, and was 
back in Plano by April 26, when Joseph reported, "David is a[t] work, 
gardening every day, and seems to enjoy itn 
Perhaps the gardening kept his rambling thoughts at bay. He 
wrote to his mother about this time, "I have painted your picture 


beautifully. When you were here Mother, they made you to say that I 
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was not your son, I saw it in a moment. You simply went up to the 
corner of that office square and touched it and they set it down against 
me. And again, you were in an extremity, and I and Clara were also in 
an extremity. And that you were not saved is a shame This will make 
you comprehend many things." Bewilderment, confusion, feelings of 
persecution, marked David's erratic thoughts. This letter and others 
he would write in the future reveal a tortured personality trying to 
emerge througn the mists that entrenched it. "It is gone, Mother, that 
unity that existed between you and Joseph. Peace be with you you did 
not mean that I was a post. You were under their influence too much. 
I never say Grace comfort you any longer. Do not imagine but what I 
would say it if grace was accomodating. If ever the scale turns and I 
conquer circumstances I will remember you better. "44 David had dealt 
with the image of touching a post earlier in his life and used it as 
an example of the loss of personal freedom. The poem told of a young 
man who was very bright with the exception of one compulsion. 
Perchance while with you on the dusty way 
He spied a fence post on the other side, 
Off he would go and touch it, naught could stay 
His hand from this. Then he would glide 
Back to your side; but soon enough, alas 
His mind would wander from the beaten track 
An heap of stones, a stump, a blade of grass, 
He needs must go and touch it, then come back. 
Though poorly told the moral is quite plain, 
For when we sin along life's beaten track, 


We touch the post and have to go again 
And yet again and touch it, then come back. 


45 
For some time Joseph had pondered the merits of a trip to the missions 
in California and Utah. David seemed calm; Joseph took him to Alex- 


ander who now lived near Andover, Missouri. David would remain, 
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46 until Joseph returned. 


"roaming at will through the woodland," 
This was Joseph's first trip to the west; after spending four 
months in California; he arrived in Utah the middie of November, 1876. 
On December 2, he made his first public speech at the Liberal Institute 
where David had been greeted with such warmth less than three years 
earlier. Joseph left Salt Lake City on December 11, 1876, after 
spending only three weeks in Utah. On his way home he picked up David, 
and brought him home with him to Plano. They arrived on December 19th. 
David was now impossible to deal with. Joseph remembered, "We all hoped 
that the quiet and benefits of rural life would build up his relaxed 
system and restore his broken health . . . It seems that at times he had 
shown evidences of violent disturbances, upon one occasion even strikina 
Alexander, who had come to believe that his growing family should no 
longer be exposed to danger of injury through further outbreaks or 
frenzy on the part of the stricken man. I found him passive and docile 
enough, but with the darkening shadows of melancholia dementia already 
closing about him . . . it was, indeed, a tragic homecoming." 
Joseph soon discovered that the hoped-for rest had not helped 
David's condition; indeed, he had become worse. Arter frightening 
Alexander's family, David now became "dangerous" to Joseph's wife and 
children. Joseph noted, "In the face of an antipathy he formed to my 
wife. . . . he was quite cross with my wife and her children; and I did 
not dare to run further pre-natal risks for the wife could not always 
keep her fears under control. "48 Joseph wrote to Charles Jensen, "After 
his return to Plano he fancied himself to be Pres. of the Atlantic and 


Pacific RR and assumed the direction of affairs at the R.R. Station 
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here. They complained of the annoyance and I had to take some steps to 
stop it or they would. I tried to reason with David, but he insisted 
that I knew he was Pres. and was only trying to keep him out of his 
rights. ac. "49 
David played out the part required by his fantasy. He went 
repeatedly to the telegraph office at the station, sometimes handing 
them as many as sixteen messages a day in his attempt to run the rail- 
road. 20 Joseph went to the station agent to explain David's halluci- 
nation and attempt to convince the man to indulge David's desire 
because when his messages were interferred with, David became violent 
and made "dangerous demonstrations." This resulted in a delegation of 
businessmen, including the station agent, who called on Joseph and 
notified him that if he did not do something to have David taken care 
of they would see to it. "They stated that his actions had so affected 
the employees about the station that they were liable to make mistakes 
in their business, and that the very sight of him on the sidewalks of 
the town had made the people afraid of him." David also interferred 
with the International Harvester works. Joseph probably wrote to his 
mother and his sister Julia about the immediacy of the problem, and 
suggested to them, "in the voice of prudence as well as that of af- 
fection," that the family take steps to place David in an institution. 
Emma answered, "The condition of poor David has been a constant source 
of sorrow to me. It seems so terribly and unaccountably distressing." 
Faced with a choice that was no longer possible to avoid, his mother 
rallied to the task at hand. "It is very hard but I think it may be 


best to take him to the asylum. "”3 
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On January 9, 1877, the news that Joseph sent to Charies Jensen 
was that David had been quiet for two or three days, intimating that the 


opposite had been the case much of the time. 


Five days earlier, 
probably during a period of much difficulty with David, Joseph had 
written the fateful letter. Directed to Dr. E. A. Kilbourne, in care of 
the [llinois State Asylum for the Insane in Elgin, Joseph asked, "What 
will be the likelihood of a patient being received from Kendall Co. now 
provided the legal steps are complied with?" Joseph explained that the 
prospective inmate believed himself to be the designer and architect of 
several places, and that he was a railroad president. "A brother who, 
by reason of undue mental excitement and an attack of fever, became 
unsettled in mind some three years since. . . . He has not been violent 
except upon two or three occasions when resisted in some of his ideas. 
His insanity we hoped to be temporary and that it would yield to home 
treatment and care. So far we can see but little change and have con- 
cluded that proper Hospital treatment may do for him what we have failed 
to accomplish." Joseph assured the doctor, "It is the only instance 
known to me in our family, so it is not hereditary. He has usually been 
clean in person, though a few times refusing to change clothing unless 
required to do so. He has been a man of rare natural gifts, can play 
well on organ or piano, even now usually spending some time each day 

at the organ. "55 Immediately Joseph received an answer from the asylum 
accepting David. In response Joseph assured the director that he would 
take the proper steps. Then, poignantly, Joseph adced, "For the kindly 


tone of your letter I thank you. It is hard for me to take this step, 


it would be harder still if I feared that he would fall into the hands 
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of men of unkind hearts. "°° 

An affidavit, signed by acquaintances of David, including a 
Frederick or Frank Sherman, who may have been the recipient of David's 
anguished letter about his father's participation in polygamy, was 
prepared for the court on January 13.5 A jury was summoned, and a 
court was held with David present and defended by an assigned Counsel. 
The official findings were, "We, the undersigned jurors, find that 
David H. Smith is Insane, and a fit person to be sent to the State 
Hospital for the Insane. "°° A warrant for David's arrest, directed to 
Joseph Smith, commanded him "forthwith to arrest David H. Smith, who 
has been declared to be insane, and to convey him to the Illinc’s State 
Hospital for the Insane. "9 The document allowed Joseph to take an 
assistant with him if he deemed it necessary. On January 19th, 1877, 
accompanied by the town constable of Plano, Joseph took David to the 
asylum where Dr. E. A. Kilbourne and his assistants "received him 
kindly. "6? 

David Smith's productive life, as judged by the standards of 
the society in which he lived, was at an end. He would remain in the 
institution twenty-seven years until his death. David himself best 
described the torment that invaded his mind. As he and Alexander 
wandered from mountains to coast in California seven years earlier, 
David faced his "Discontent," 


Let me be happy too. O! restless soul 

Fold thy quick limbs and rest from care awhile; 
Would God my friends were here to share my thought,-- 
Would I could find the rest I long have sought. 


Would I could speak the language of the hilis; 


Would their plush velvet grace I could make known; 
Could I translate the talking of the rills 

That from their crowning dimples wander down,-- 
I would not sing, and yet I can not ceases c] 

I can not murmur, yet I have no peace. ~~ 
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CHAPTER TEN 
Life in an Asylum 1877-1904 


Within a week of his arrival at the institution at Elgin, David 

penned a note to his brother Joseph: 
Dear Sir or Brother Mine, 

I am well at present and trust to get along, or are well 

enough through all times to come, or to continue well. 

Approaching coherency, David asked, “if you can secure the 
bundle of designs and writing paper I left at the house of Lydia Thomas 
either to your house or send them to me I will be obliged to you, as I 
dread to let them be about under survy, as they become common and stale 
please secure them in some manner." 1 The note is curiously devoid of 
reaction or feeling as to his surroundings, or to the abrupt change in 
his life that placed him there. Mercifully, David seemed unaware of 
the onus of insanity and the implications of asylum. 

Immediately upon his return to Plano, Joseph began the sad task 
of informing his friends and associates that he had committed David. 
To Charles Jensen he wrote, “After long meditation, prayers, and in 
grief, I took David to the Hospital at Elgin for treatment. . . . I am 
sadly burdened about it, but have acted for the best as I now think. "2 
To Charles Derry, "I was forced to take David to the Hospital for treat- 
ment. . . . I took advise of the brethren. . . . Like you I strongly 
believe he will by and by stand ‘clothed and in his right mind." 


When news of David's commitment spread, some members sent their 
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condolences to the church headquarters. One member wrote, "Please give 
my respects to Br. David & say to him that the Lord wili be here in a 
few short years & will remove that cloud of darkness from his mind and 
place him in his own where he will have the Urim & Thummim. "4 

The attitude of the family was always that they had placed 
David in the institution for treatment, fully expecting that he would 
regain his equilibrium. Their correspondence reflects this hope. 
"There is no change in David's condition," Joseph wrote to his mother in 
May. "I saw a brother, however, who had been to see him and who spent 
some two hours in his company and who is inclined to think that he is 
improving." Hopefully, Joseph added, "In conversation with one of the 
ohysicians he learned that David might at any time return to himself, 
suddenly and be returned of his difficulty. I have myself thought this 
might result." Emma Smith Bidamon, seventy-three years old, had 
experienced much of the traumatic and unusual in her lifetime, but 
serenity would be denied her in her old age also. She confided to a 
visitor that she felt the "deepest sorrow" at David's condition and 
described it as a “living trouble” to her. Expressing "intense regret” 
that David had ever gone to Salt Lake City she conmented that she had 
warned him not to do s0.° Wearitly, Emma waited for a miracle that did 
not come. 

While rumors of David's insanity had been common among members 
of both churches for some time, the actual commitment occasioned new 
accusations. Members of each church charged the other of perfidy in 


respect to David. Church members in Utah who believed that David had 


embraced their beliefs implied that he was committed by the 
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Reorganization because he returned home to insist the Utah church was 


true.” 


Joseph in particular was stung by the implication that he would 
do such a thing. "There were those at enmity with me and the church who 
charged me with having had my brother confined in this asylum because 
he had changed his opinion, had accepted the theory and teachings of 
the Utah polygamists, and had conceded their position concerning our 
father's reputed connection with that dogma." Sensitive to such accu- 
sations, Joseph emphatically stated, "I have set it down elsewhere, and 
repeat it here, that this charge is not true. I loved my brother David 
most devotedly, and would never have laid a straw in the way of his 
fullest enjoyment of a normal earth life, no matter what his opinions 
might have been; but since it was decreed, for some reason, that such 
normal life were denied him, I acted for the best good and according to 
the best judgment I possessed when I placed him where he could best be 
cared for. "8 
To Joseph's credit he refused to allow the members of his 
organization to accuse the people in Utah of poisoning David while he 
was in their midst, a charge that originated among some of the members 
of the Reorganization who had known the brilliant David of earlier 
times. In answer to this Joseph wrote, "I am not prepared to say, 
whether or not my brother David was wrongly [done] by in Salt Lake City, 
as intimated in the slip sent me. His first attack was in the city, and 
occurred soon after a visit away from his regular boarding place. . . 
I do not wish to believe the story, and so set it down as a rumor. If 
the story be true there are none of the facts known to me, or any one 


19 


of his faith or kin. David was in no position to clarify the source 
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of his illness, and there the conjecture rested. 

But Joseph had other thoughts about the events leading up to 
David's problems. Joseph knew that David had associated with spiritu- 
alists in the west. "I am convinced that insidiously there was incul- 
cated into my brother's mind the idea that his father was with a 
polygamist in practice or that he was the spiritual author of the Utah 
plural marriage philosophy. . . . I do not believe my brother had the 
power to resist the danger of thus submitting himself to the uncanny 
will and influence of unseen spirits which, according to the teaching 
of the philosophy itself, lurk around in the twilight zone of human 
consciousness ready to take advantage of people still tabernacled in 


the flesh. "19 


Charles Jensen also blamed spiritualism for David's 
illness. David had become friends with a Dr. Paulson, and in a letter 
to Joseph, Jensen wrote, "He was taiking to me about David's case and he 
thinks that while David was investigating Spiritualism in Utah an evil 
spirit gained control. The doctor says that when visiting a hospital 
for insane in California Dr. Clark who was in charge informed him that 
a thousand of the patients there heard spirit voices. Ha thinks that 
we are surrounded by innumerable snivits qood, bad and indifferent, and 
that clairvoyent mediums give up their individuality to them and gener- 
ally regain it, but when a bad spirit gains control they are not 

always able to shake off the influence . . . He thinks David under some 
such influence and wishes to go and see him as he thinks he can be 
demagnitized."*! Jensen himself questioned the efficacy of medical 
prowess in David's case and believed that David would be healed by the 


power of God. "Brother Joseph," he asked, "Why cannot we have a day of 
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fasting and prayer for David's recovery?"!? 

Joseph's answer was brief and to the point, "The subject of a 
fast and prayer day for David's recovery had been a frequent discussion 
in my mind, and had frequently been suggested by others, many of whom 
have been far less considerate, kind, and true in their friendship for 
him than you. . . . One thing that has hitherto operated in my mind 
against it, was the thought that he gave himself up to the influence 
that took him captive." This for Joseph was the crux. He explained it 
further, "Could I in faith pray, and hope that God would hear our 
prayers! This was the query. "13 

Joseph could not accept the notion that David was insane for 
reasons beyond his control. He believed that at some point David could 
have willed his derangement away, or, as Joseph himself had done years 
earlier, turned from the experience with spiritualism without any long 
lasting results. And Joseph could find no reason for David's weakness. 
"No man was more loveable than was my brother David Hyrum Smith, and no 
man ever received more love, esteem and tender devotion from those who 


14 Sometimes the anguish of it all 


knew him than was extended to him." 
almost overwhelmed Joseph. "God pardon me; how I have rebelled when I 
have thought of David's condition. How I have struggled and fought and 
agonized--How defiant of the powers of the Devil and how crippled, nurt, 
and sad I have been. God forgive me if I have staggered under it 
a11."}5 

Clara also staggered under it all, but summoned up a remarkable 
resiliency. Immediately after David's committment she moved back again 


to Sandwich to be near her parents. Her attitude was that she was a 
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widow who would have to bear the responsibility for herself and Elbert 
alone, but that she was also a wife who would wait for her husband. 
She explained to Joseph, "He may recover. If he does, he will find me 
his wife, as I was when he left me. His leaving was the result of 
misfortune for which neither of us was responsible, so far as my know- 


16 Within a short 


ledge goes, and I wish to remain faithful to him." 
time, Clara's family moved to northwestern Iowa. Elbert chose from 
his toys a set of building blocks and a small iron bank. The family 
moved by train to the terminus at Storm Lake, then traveled by wagon 
to an isolated farm site. Clara's mother was an invalid; Clara kept 
house for her father. Elbert remembered, "p2rhaps incessant hard work 


ul7 


helped mother over those difficult years. She communicated with 


Joseph in 1878 that she and Elbert were well and that David's seven 
year old son was “doing finely at school and at home. "28 
Ten months after David's commitment he wrote to Joseph. The 
letter was strangely stilted and formal, and seemed to be so close and 
yet so far away from normal. "I expect my thoughts will appear a little 
strange to you in their unusual dress for I must confess that it had 
been some time since I ventured to use the pen. It is prominent to me 
that I shall write but not prominent that which I shall write. However, 
that I might more definately do so, and that what must be said may be 
said I will more by theory write than by mere fancy." David's words 
sounded more like brilliancy than lunacy, but he was unable to stay on 
track. "In the first place as to local conditions I may say that my 


health had been good for longer period than usual. This fact is a very 


important constiuant at least to me and from manifold anxieties of the 
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past to yourself also an important constituant and as the state of 
health had been quite keenly well and of long duration I am quite 
grateful and enjoy that health keenly." Accustomed to expect inco- 
herency from one judged insane, the reader of the letter searched for 
more solid indications of imbalance, but still the David of old does not 
appear. “I find myself well clothed in all respects, for which I would 
care at least. There are some sad thoughts connected with a man's ways 
for which the preparations of all gospels seem to fail. For those we 
need not care, indeed we need not care. Out of two reasons, the nature 
of man's trusted resources for one thing, and that we suppose that 
devine providance will in its pious care do all that in its power lies 
to enhance our wellfare, and that we trust that Devine providence as 
implicitly as we presuppose it good and wise. We might not probably 
class ourselves with those supposed manly and great not to say con- 
quering Spirits, who like Napoleon like remaking ancient history have 
so ruled or molded time and contended with events directing and 
inventing them as that they bent providence so to speak to their own 
will and no longer trust a providence supposed by them to be blind." 
"As to the house, nothing could of its proportions and preten- 
sions do better." David again began his subject with a clear sentence, 
but then wrote, "To be displeased were to show the stranger spirit of 
will to say strategy were to be noisy in fact 2 statement and pro- 
ceeding quite out of the ligitimate christian line of our modern times. 
We might say extenuating circumstances, or 'pchatinghy'’ that it will 
result well, the house will I were succeptable of improvement, and one 


might put the finger of remark down there." The words and thoughts 
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fell from David's nen in a jumble. The remarkable vocabulary hinted of 
the mind behind the barrier, but it never achieved clarity. "As to 
Diet it is good diet it, the person of plenty linger near in response 
to toil and careful diligence. Luxury might also be said to linger a 
little longer than common or than she usually does in the shape of the 
fruits of the season and a liberal supply of the more substantial 
viands. The finger of Paecy is in the matter but little at present yet 
shares her skill in ‘little bits of color here and there.' unexpected 
treasures of the more quiet tone or modest style of ornament or ex- 
pression. The summer rounds to its close, or its terminal rose as wont 
not however without some little choice tokens of extra notice.” David 
mentioned fruit, watermelon, and nutmeg melons and clusters of flowers. 
"These I appreciate. They reward one may say the times and exertions 
or ex-hintences of the past much. Of late especially I notice some 
quite tasty offerings to the eye of taste." 

He continued, "There are many things I might say were it not a 
time of pass over as it were, that crowd the mind and throng the brain 
to notice of what might be noticed, to state of what of regard or hope 
that might be or aught to be stated one almost fails through will not 
base neglect one would hope but of the existing surfaces of natures 
interest that tracts at times and yet her repeated description fails 
to enlost our attention." As if sensing his problems, David asked 
rhetorically, "Do we surrender or not surrender too much to the lasi- 
tudes of our abnormal state, or is exhortation to attention to the 
bible and faith or wakeful exertion of weight or is it trite and stale 


on the pallid ear the dull or the rightfully resisting ear of the mind?" 
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Without referring to his wife and child, or mentioning anyone he 
knew by name, David continued, "Memories of kindred grief and daily 
cross fret the brow and fill the throat with vague unrestful emotion to 
be or not to be repented of. The uncertain lapse of time or the certain 
known results of years the neglected thoughts of the heart are often of 
avail in times of grief. That is of great grief orv in times of need of 
composition." 

Pulling himself back again through the mists of his mind, David 
clearly addressed Joseph, “For the favors of solid comforts you brought 
and sent, appoint to yourself a portion of lifes best fare and profess 
that your brother remembers you at times. We so little need to go 
through life destitute of, well, its barest necessities, its needs, that 
any other course will only show absolute cowardice as it were. I hope 
you good rest of nights and peace by day. Do not fail me in any way, 
that you can." David toid Josepn, "I find life not dreary thank you, 
not dreary. I am not so blind to its fallacies--as I might be. It is 
not all it seems to. Write a little more fully next time and be sure 
to keep in required posted condition as to your welfare. So Goodbye. 
David H. smith. "19 At the receipt of this letter, Joseph must have put 
his head down and wept. David was so close and yet so far. 

As the Christmas holidays approached, Joseph sent a pair of 
shoes and some handkerchiefs to David and apples, nuts and candies for 
him to share with friends. "It is but little I send as it is but 
little I can do," the struggling father of a large family wrote. 0 
There is no indication that the family was required to pay a portion of 


the expense of keeping David in the institution. 
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At the first of the year, 1879, David wrote a letter to his 
mother. While it gave no evidence of the light, humorous David of old, 
he obviously had improved since the long October missive to Joseph. "It 
has been a long time since I wrote to you, I am sorry to confess," 
David began, “and while busy at work this morning, I concluded to write 
to you again, to see if I could get a line from you, as I desire very 
much to hear from my dear mother again. I have often thought of you 
at old Nauvoo of late and wondered how you have got along. If you had 
been well enough to enjoy Christmas this year." Without rambling 
incoherently with more thoughts than he could express, David discussed 
Christmas and its presents, "I did not receive so very many this year 
as I have some years." He referred to "almost presious times together 
in dear old Nauvoo." David was staying in the convalescent cottage 
near the asylum. "It is not so large as the Mansion used to be, but it 
is much finer, well, somewhat finer, though not very much, and not near 
as dear and humbly sweet as the natively flowery place used to be. I 
remember the columbines and wild honeysuckle, and well, the violets; 
and I sometimes long for the comforts of a home more exclusive, and 
though it may never be mine to find fault with those who have control, 
or govern affairs, I may say again that I am thankful for good health 
and the blessing of a dear pious Mother at Nauvoo, who is still spared 
to bless and comfort me by continuing to live in the good council of 
almighty God." David explained that he had a Bible to read and a chair 
on which to sit in the meetings of "christian and pius people who do 
love to assemble." 


"Well, Mother, hold on the faith and continue in the way of life 
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we long have found to lead to peace, and make for peace." David de- 
scribed his cottage, painted gray outside and wallpapered within, and 


2l nether David 


told her simply, that it "affords a very good home." 
was truly improved, or whether he could deal better with the simple 
subjects of his letter to his mother than with the abstract philo- 
sophical ideas he tried to convey to Joseph is a matter of conjecture. 
is was the last communication David and his mother had. her 
nealth failed from the beginning of the year, and it was apparent to 
Joseph and Alexander that she would not live long. Pressured by the 
conflict over polygamy, they decided at long last to interview their 
mother. She granted the interview in February, 1879. The two sons 
asked many questions of her, but did not publish their report until 
six months after her death. In Alexander and Joseph's version, Emma 
denjed any possibility of the practice of polygamy during her marriage 
to their father, but Emma never saw the published version of her 
discussion, © She declined rapidly in the early spring and died in 
Nauvoo, with both Alexander and Joseph in attendence, on April 22, 
1879, in her seventy-fifth year. 

Joseph returned to Plano and sent a note to David. "Our dear 
mother was sick for a long time and the other day went to her eternal 
Steep with Alexander, Julia, and I watching with her. Quietly and 
peacefully she went to sleep. We buried her over to the hillside and 
there among the locusts and the lilacs she is resting from her long 
journey of life."29 Worried that the shock might be too much, Joseph 
sent the letter with a note to Dr. Kilbourne. "If the enclosed letter 


wiil, in your opinion, do David no harm give it to him; if it will, 
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please withhold it. . . . I have sometimes thought he might recover 
through severe bodily sickness, his mental balance; I don't know. "24 

A year passed. Joseph waited in vain for David's improvement, 
lapsing into anger at times over the frustration and uselessness of 
David's life. "The thought that one so endowed as was he should so be 
put off mental balance is a terrible thought to me. There must be some 
subtle relationship between the unseen and men by which such distur- 
bances are governed, produced, and removed--0 that it were found. ... 
My constant prayer is that his stay with you may result in his disembar- 
rassment, or that should his malady finally prove incurable that he may 
by his gentle ways have endeared himself to you all, fatal and foolish 
and weak though the causes of his intellectual [im]balance may have 


been. "25 


Joseph offered to visit David whenever he could. 
From Plano Joseph tried to protect David from the cranks who 
tried to reach nim, and in one instance misjudged. The Dr. Paulson 
with whom David had exchanged books planned to visit David at Elgin. 
Joseph wrote to Dr. Kilbourne, "This Dr. Paulson, a man of ability and 
learning, is, and had been for years, a spiritualist, and at one time 
thought by his friends was a little off. Of this I cannot say. He is 
a friend to David, my brother, but I fear his influence would not be to 
David's good. Of this I am assured, Paulson is crazy enougn te fancy 
that he can cure David. But I am exceedingly distrustful of the man 
in any influence he might use over him. Can you aid me in getting rid 


of him? And will you2"<° 


By June 20, 1880, Joseph thanked Dr. Paulson 
for visiting David and explained, "I had heard that you were strongly 


tinctured with Spiritualism and if so, I did not know what effect an 
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interview with David might have. I am satisfied in my own mind that 
David's contact with Spiritualism was an injury to him. Since your 
visit here, the last one, my feelings toward you have changed consid- 
erably and in your favor. . . . I am now glad that you visited him. "2/ 
In 1881 John M. Bernhisel, who had retained an interest in 
David from the time he had assisted in his birth, forwarded a letter 
from Dr. Kilbourne to John Taylor, president of the Utah church since 
Brigham Young's death in 1877. Kilbourne described David's condition, 
"He was insane for two years prior to his coming to us, is now quite 
childish and simple in manner, his very little mind, is quite well 
contented, goes out to walk alone and never gives any trouble... . 
We do not think there is any chance of his recovery, he has been insane 
for so long. "28 
David's wife and child remained in Iowa during these years. 
Elbert grew with the rapidity of most children, and during his youth 
Clara attempted to raise him in the church in spite of their isolation 
from organized branches. Elbert remembered a particularly poignant 
moment. He had undoubtedly taken much pride in the knowledge that his 
dwn uncle was the president and prophet of the church, and waited for 
the day when he could see him, for he had no childhood memory of him. 
When Joseph traveled to their area for a conference, Elbert waited 
with some anxiety. "I stood in one of the aisles at the rear of the 
big tent. Brother Joseph came down the aisle from the speaker’s stand, 
shaking hands right and left with the people, all of whom called him 
‘Brother Joseph.’ . . . He was very erect and of commanding presence 


and bearing, a man to whom people gave confidence and love. As he 
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approached me I put out my hand and he shook it. I expected him to 
recognize me, but he did not. . . . I was just another boy standing in 
the aisle. . . . So he passed on, and quite without reason, I felt 
bad. "29 Joseph was very cordial to the youth when he discovered who he 
was. 

David occasionally had periods of lucidity and the family took 
him from the asylum, but he was never able to stay away. In 1884 
George Blakeslee, a longtime friend and associate of the Smith family 
offered to take David on a trial basis. Joseph wrote to Kilbourne at 
the asylum giving his approval for the experiment. "Mr. Blakeslee's 
home is a pleasant one his family and home quiet and orderly; his wife 
a woman of tact and judgement; Br. Blakeslee himself a wise and judi- 
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cious man." Though the suggestion was made in May, it was not until 


the last of July that Blakeslee indicated, "We brought Bro. D. H. 

Smith here from Elgin July 17. He is none the worse for the change. "> 
The experiment did not last and David returned to the institution. Five 
years passed before the attempt was made again. David himself wrote to 
Joseph in 1889, "Sometime ago I wrote you a letter. Well, under the 
light I looked at affairs I thougnt best to return to Plano, but as I 
now regard matters, I think I had best not return." The letter was 
quite clear; Josepn wrote across the bottom of it, "This seems to be 


32 


more like David. Let Bro. Blair see it." Joseph enclosed the 


letter to Kilbourne with the comment, "Of course it pains me to think 
of keeping him there when no necessity for it exists as we would gladly 
have him in our midst when no danger to himself or others would occur. 


t. 033 


Please write me what you think of i In remembering the period 
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Joseph commented that David was never released from the care of the 
institution except for a few intervals when he made short visits accom- 
panied by an attendant. Charles Jensen and Henry A. Stebbins both 
accompanied David, but were unsuccessful in accommodating him well 
enough to keep him home. 34 
David's mental illness caused a lingering problem in the admin- 
istrative circles of the Reorganized Church. Ironically, Joseph had 
called David to be a counselor in the first presidency while David was 
still in Utah, after the onslaught of the brain fever that was to 
destroy his mind. Joseph was stung by charges that he was a "Dumb 
Prophet" because he had not given any revelations guiding the people 
or the church for several years prior to 1873. People whispered that 
"the whole church is sick because the head is sick." Joseph an- 
nounced that the Lord had approved the calling of both David and 
William W. Blair. By 1885 David had spent eight years in the Asylum 
and the church had operated under the sometimes embarrassing position 
of having one of its presiding officers insane. By the April con- 
ference of 1885 in Independence, Missouri, the question was asked 
whether any communication had been received from the Lord concerning 
David's position as second counselor. As president and prophet of the 
church, Joseph replied, "The voice of the Spirit is that David H. Smith 


36 For those who knew David and the 


be released. He is in mine hand." 
conditions surrounding him, the decision of the church councils was very 
satisfactory and his family found much comfort in the simple statement 
attributed to God that David was in His hand. 


But some over-enthusiastic members of the Utah church could not 
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let matters rest, nor did they make the effort to validate their source 
of information in their zeal to ridicule the Reorganized church. Ten 
years after the 1885 conference which released David from the presi- 
dency, Joseph received a revelation in Lamoni, Iowa, on April 15, 1894. 
While David had been released from his office nine years earlier, the 
position of second counselor had not been filled in the interim. The 
instruction Joseph received was, “It is not yet expedient in me that 
the Quorum of the Presidency, and the Quorum of the Twelve apostles 
shall be filled, for reasons which will be seen and known to you in due 
time. My servant David H. Smith is yet in my hand and I will do my 
will in the time for its accomplishment. Be not troubled or fearful in 
the matter for it shall be well for my work in the end. "37 

An editorial in the April 10, 1895 Deseret News in Salt Lake 
commented, hopefully, that "Serious difficulties seem to have broken 
out among the members of the Reorganized church. . . . disruption of 
that church may be imminent. A house divided against itself must 
fall." The editorial pointed out, correctly, that a year earlier a 
revelation was given concerning David Smith, but quoted the revelation 
incorrectly, stating that it read, "My servant David H. Smith is in my 
hand; and his bishopric shall be continued for a season; if he fully 
recover, he will enter again the work." The writer of the editorial 
concluded, "A great many of the members of the church openly claim that 
the Almighty would never have expressed such ignorance as to the 
probable future of the afflicted counselor as the ‘if' indicates. Is 
it possible, they ask, that God does not know whether David H. Smith 


will recover from his sickness?" The writer then discussed at length 
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the problems this dilemma posed for the church and concluded such dis- 
sension as developed over it could have one possible good, and that 
would be to lead members of the Reorganized church to the conclusion 
that the Utah church was correct. 

The Herald reprinted the editorial in full, along with an 
accompanying letter to the Deseret News editors that noted that the 
position supposedly taken by the RLDS church "is that insanity and con- 
finement in an asylum for an indefinite time does not disqualify a 
member of the first presidency from retaining his office," and arguing 
that if insanity was acceptable to the Reorganized church, then 
"continuous and confirmed mental aberration would not be a bar to 
eligibility for selection for and election to a simi’ar position." The 
writer further argued that if that applied to one member of the presi- 
dency it applied to al] three, and if it applied to all three, it 
applied to every office in the organization. The argument was absurd 
in its insinuation that because of David's condition the entire leader- 
ship of the Reorganized church could be drawn from the mentally 
unbalanced. In reply, the Herald reprinted accurately the statement 
releasing David and pointed out that no "if" existed in the statement. 
"Since that time no question concerning him has been raised in the 
church." Further, the Herald pointed out that the clause in the 1894 
revelation containing the "if" did indeed exist as it was quoted in the 
Deseret News editorial, but it referred by name to a member of the 
Council of Twelve named Thomas W. Smith, and had no connection to 
David. 28 This sally into an attack on the Reorganized church using 


David as the medium was indicative of lengths to which animosity between 
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the churches had gone. °° 


After spending years isolated on the farm Clara moved to Lamoni 
with Elbert in 1892. David's child was now a man of twenty-one. They 
rented a smal] house while Elbert tuilt a home for his mother. Elbert 
found work in the Herald Office bookbindery at fifty cents a day for 
ten hours work. He became foreman of the bindery and worked there 
about eight years. Elbert met and fell in love with the young woman 
who worked in the front office, and on September 4, 1895, Joseph 
married Elbert to Clara Cochran in Lamoni. The couple made their home 
in Lamoni and there three sons were born to them. 7 

On January 24, 1893 Joseph received a telegram that David was 
dead. He immediately traveled to Elgin and found that David was alive 


1 The authorities had made a mistake. Charles 


and in good health. 
Derry noted in his diary, "The melancholy tidings of Bro. David H. 
Smith's death reached us today, which caused a pang of deep regret to 
our souls. But it was a relief to our minds to know that his spirit, 
which had long been manacled by chains of darkness was now set free and 
had fled as we believe to the parradise of God. May God comfort his 


wife and son. "$? 


Clara and Elbert immediately received the news, and 
Charles Derry wrote to Clara upon his finding out. On February 7, 
Clara answered Derry's letter, knowing by this time that her husband 
still lived. She expressed her appreciation for the "tender letter and 
kindness of heart which prompted it," then continued, "You know ‘ere 


this that David's body still lives. What a terrible week we have 


passed. I did not realize that I had so much hope until I heard he was 
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gone then it seemed that I could think of nothing but blasted hopes. 
Since my twenty-third year I have carried this heavy burden and every 
year and day it seems harder to bear until if it were not for my Boy I 
could wish this battle over." Clara wrote quite frankly to Derry about 
her life in the twenty years since David's first attack in Salt Lake 
City. "In your letter is the sentence, ‘May God forever keep back the 
demon of darkness from your soul.' I wonder if you know how much I 
need your prayers in that regard." Clara noted that about two hours 
before the family was ready to leave for Elgin they received a telegram 
from Joseph saying David was not dead, but not indicating that it was a 
mistaken identity. They assumed that he was unconscious and began a 
wild hope that when he awoke his mind would be normal. Then came 
Joseph's letter with the complete story. "We were again where we have 
been for so many years. I think Elbert went to the train that day 
expecting to meet his father sound in mind and the disappointment 
unmanned him completely." Clara explained that only recently had she 
been able to pray for David "with any degree of faith until now." Clara 
said that she sometimes felt David's presence with her, "sometimes for 
hours and then the feeling leaves me and I am again despondent. " 
Clara's true courage then became evident in one brief sentence. "Let 
the future be what it may I am still glad we met and were happy for a 
brief season." 
After Joseph returned to Plano he wrote in the Herald that his 
unexnected visit found David in good health physically, but unchanged 
mentally. He used the occasion to remind the readers that David had 


been administered to, prayed for, and loved, and still nothing had 
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prevented his mental disturbance. 

Joseph continued, "Bro. David H. Smith is forty-eight years of 
age, is getting gray, and is quite corpulent, a large fleshy man. He 
is well treated . . . and seems not to be disturbed in his surroundings. 
What the secret movings of his mind may be no one knows; the key is 
lost, and will not be found unless restored by [God]. . . . Over anxiety 
and undue zeal lead some to make predictions which may do great harm 

. There let the Saints leave the issue, praying for the patience to 
endure, severe as the tests of our faith may be. "44 Clara read Joseph's 
words and said, "That gives me no encouragement regarding David." 

In November 1893, Edward Stevenson visited David while on a 
trip to the east from Utah. Stevenson had known David earlier in Salt 
Lake, although probably not well. Stevenson traveled a mile out from 
Elgin to a gateway and guard house that surrounded the institution and 
made arrangement to visit thirty minutes with David. He met him in a 
reception room unattended by a guard. Stevenson, who had known David 
as a slim youth, was surprised to find David weighing "no less than 
240 lbs." David told him he felt well and was comfortable. The men 
reminisced about the Smith family members in Salt Lake whom David 
remembered. Stevenson described his speech as “at times attended with 
a little absent mindedness, but he was mild and inoffensive as a lamb." 
David lived "on probation, that is to say a division who are only 
slightly affected and who are granted priveleges to walk out occa- 
sionally without a guide." An attendent said that David enjoyed music. 
Stevenson came away convinced that David would “come out of his present 


condition and honor his father's name," after he had talked with nim. 28 
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But David's quiet demeanor did not indicate a restoration of his facul- 
ties. 

Two years passed. Stevenson again visited David at Elgin in 
1895, accompanied by his wife. They waited for David in the reception 
room as before; David entered "gracefully" gave Stevenson a cordial 
welcome, but was embarrassed at the presence of Mrs. Stevenson. Inmates 
at the asylum were undoubtedly quite restricted by sex and David, after 
so many years, was uncomfortable around women. The keeper allowed them 
a forty-five minute visit. David told them, "I enjoy good health; I 
read and play on the organ; well, I play Old Hundred--and some other 
familiar tunes, and I very much enjoy this amusement; we have our walks 
twice a day and I attend the flower beds and work them some." The 
Stevensons proposed a walk, but when they attempted to leave, the doors 
were locked. The doctor in charge gave them an additional thirty 
minutes, and David went to his room for his hat. They walked through 
flower beds that David said he helped care for. He picked flowers for 
Mrs. Stevenson while her husband took some pictures. When he asked 
David to be in one, David said, "Oh, no, take the building without me," 
and walked away rapidly to get out of range. Stevenson again described 
him as walking quite erect, well dressed, "a fine specimen of a man-- 
tall, over six feet. will weigh 240 lbs. He is quite well propor- 
tioned." They walked over a small stream on i bridge that David had 
helped construct, then the Stevensons were obliged to leave. They had 
found David enjoying a great deal of liberty and in good health. 
Stevenson showed considerable insight when he commented, "There is such 


a thing as a person being comfortably sick. . . . We believe all is well 
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with David, for God rules in his own way, His purposes to fulfill." 
Then unable to contain his feelings of effrontery at the sons of Joseph 
enthusiastically serving a church beside the one in Utah, Stevenson 
added, "The case of the younger is, to my mind far preferable to the 
older ones who the Lord will hold more responsible." His advice to 
those who anguished over David was not to disturb him "for he is com- 
fortable and sins not. "47 
Stevenson published his letter describing his visit with David 
in the Deseret News and it was picked up and reprinted by the Herald. 
In defense the Herald mentioned the old charge that "the elder sons had 
him placed under restraint because that he favored the Utah side of the 
controversy after his visit to that Territory, etc." In refuting the 
charge, they reminded the Utah church that they were welcome to believe 
that David's condition was better than that of Joseph and Alexander, but 
that it would be the Utah church members who would answer to God. They 
thanked Stevenson nonetheless for his sympathies to the sons of the 
prophet and for stating that David was comfortable and well cared for. 48 
David lived his life comfortably free from the sorrows that come 
to others. His step-father, the only father he had known, died in 1861. 
He had married Nancy Abercrombie a year after Emma's death. Five years 
after his death, David wrote a letter addressed simply to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bidamon, apparently Joseph had spared him the knowledge of Bidamons' 
passing. The letter does not indicate whether David knew that the 
current Mrs. Bidamon was not his mother, but the mother of Charles Edwin, 


wno nad lived as David's little brother from 1868. The letter was clear 


and gracefully written, 2 but the rambling confusion of thought that 
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characterized his letters was still apparent. "A very kindly graceful 
and agreeable Salutation," David began. "I have been thinking of late 
of Nauvoo and the old home, and of yourselves and thought I would write 
once more to say that I am well, in very good health, and in good 
comfort, in very good circumstances and general improvement, also to 
very carefully and benevolently in regard to your health, mutually or 
inclusively, also how you get along with the old place. the garden the 
orchard the meadow." David said that he had written a year earlier 
giving a description of the institution, and he did so again, describing 
tne stream and the bridge he had helped to construct. His sentences 
were tantalizingly clear, and at the same time frustratingly out of 
rhythm and normal patterns. For example, "We have a tolerable good 
Organ in the Hall and I have a good opportunity to write music, to reac, 
to read, you know to read music. Thus read music every day, and have 
done so for a long time. Write if you have the health one or two 
letters, one or two will be enough, if you can, I will be pleased to 
hear from you again." David described the blooming calla lily in the 
hall, then commented, "I am alone at present have no companion of any 
kind present with me, since I left plano some ten year ten years ago." 
He repeated the last sentence again almost exactly. In 1896 it was 
almost thirty years since David left Plano, he had lost track of time. 
"Am I coming to Nauvoo? No I suppose not, not that I know of Are you, 
that is am I well off or comfortable? yes." After David signed the 
letter he asked anxiously, "Have I writen, did I write too often? 

When I began to write this time I had forgotten it, directly I re- 


member having writen, or that I did write some little time ago if it 
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is too often, if it is too often, and you do not feel able, do not 
answer immediately but wait a little space and then answer, perhaps 
something important may happen that will afford interest enough to 
stimulate to write." Then David, with some obvious joy, listed his 
Christmas presents, an overcoat, underwear, slippers, a cap, a handker- 
chief, a necktie. He did not indicate where they cane from. His last 
sentence was, "Crows, I see a great many, or a large number of them 
flying about the horizon a body wonders often where they come from and 
how they live, how they keep warm yet there they are flying everywhere 
abrod though every thing is frozen down and buried under the snow. "®t 
David's correspondence and apparently his conversations never 
approached the subject of the people whom he had loved. He kept a 
distance between himself and other human contact through these years, 
neither mentioning the names of Clara and Elbert, or Joseph, nor his 
mether. It seemed as if the names of those once dear to him who toved 
him in return was too painful te approach. It was far easier to wonder 
if the crows ate than to wonder who fed the lonely and faithful Clara. 
In 1898 Joseph and Alexander were requested to provide some 
funds for David's care. The superintendent of the asylum had written 
to say that "there is no possible hope for his recovery. That he is 
not a proper person to have in a private family or a home for the aged 
and indigent.” it was a bleak, but not unexpected forecast. Hoping 
that the asylum could continue its caretaking arrangement with David, 
even if the diagnosis gave no hope of cure, Joseph assured the super- 
intendent that neither he nor Alexander, nor Elbert, nor Clara could 


assume the expense involved for private care for David.” 


Io 
Cad 
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Apparently arrangements were made to keep David at Elgin. 
Though Elbert and his wife Clara, along with David's wife, 
Clara, cculd not afford to pay for his care, Elbert and his wife began 
a rapprochement with David. David received a letter from Elbert telling 
him that he intended to go to California and that he would come to 
Elgin to see him. On May 14, 1900, David's response was very clear. 
"Dear son Elbert," he wrote, “Your well writen and very interesting 
letter of May 11th arrived safely with us today, the 13th or 14th. It 
was I am sure very wellcome, containing so large and surprising a 
proposition as a trip to California. I have formerly sojourned, or 
visited in that pleasant region of land several times." David commented, 
"I do not know of anything thing to prevent your going. I will watch 
over you to the best of my ability. It seems a long way for you to go 
from your native town yet I hope and pray that all will be well with 
you and that you will have a good time in California. I am glad you 
are coming to see me before going away. I shall look for you next 
week, ">2 
On May 14, Elbert and his wife Clara traveled to Elgin. This 
probably was the first visit the twenty-nine-year-old Elbert had made 
to his father. David was fifty-five. Elbert's diary entry is very 
brief--probably indicating an inability to express his emotions 4: 
this visit. It read, "In afternoon we visited my Father we had a good 
visit--While there he played and sang some pieces from a Hymnal which 


u94 Clara described the visit in more detail. 


we had given him. 
Writing in the same journal as her husband, Clara continued the narra- 


tive of their trip to Elgin. "After dinner we went to the Assylum to 
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visit father Smith. Our visit was very satisfactory considering the 
circumstances. During the conversation Elbert said to him, 'I suppose 

I have changed a great deal since you saw me last.’ He said, ‘yes, I 
suppose you have.'" During the conversation Elbert asked his father if 
he had any word to send to his mother. "He replied that he did not know 
as he had. Said that he and his family had been seperated a great many 
years and he had not been consulted in the matter. Did not seem to 
understand why it had been so. He did not care to renew the ties." 

Perhaps David's sense of abandonment explains why he avoided 
mentioning his family's names in his correspondence. David went on to 
explain the pain experienced by those who entered the asylum. "He said 
he had noticed a great many when they first came there, they prayed, 
plead, & struggled that they might return to their families but he had 
noticed that very few if any ever returned. He for one intended to 
make the best of it." Elbert and Clara went with David to his ward. 

He slept in a room with nine beds in addition to his own. As they 
passed an organ in the hall, David played and sang three hymns out of 
the book Elbert had brought him. As Elbert and Clara prepared to 
leave, David said he had enjoyed their visit very much. Clara quoted 
him saying, "that it had seemed like an angels visit and he hoped we 
had enjoyed it as much as he." 

Elbert and Clara returned to their hosts for the night, but 
came again the following day to Elgin. They stopped on their way to 
buy a necktie "for father Smith with money which Mother Smith gave us 
for that purpose." David was out on the lawn. "At first he could not 


be found but soon he was seen quite a distance from those of his ward 
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wandering around all by himself. He was called. He seemed to pay no 
attention to the guard who called him but soon as he saw us he came to 
us at once. Said he was so glad we had come again, he did not look for 
us so soon." They visited together out on the lawn, after arranging 
two settees in an attractive spot under some trees. David placed the 
chairs so they faced each other, then commented, "Isn't that nice?" 
David and his son sat in one chair, Clara took the other. Clara com- 
mented that he talked with them "more freely" than he had the day 
before. They discussed cameras and photography and Elbert bemoaned the 
fact that they could not bring a camera on the grounds. David commented 
about their going to California and expressed a desire to go with them. 
They decided to go indoors where David could play and sing for them, 
passing beds of flowers where David picked small bouquets of pansies. 
Once in the house, David the sweet singer, accompanied himself on the 
organ while he sang hymns to his son, probably hymns that he himself 
had written. Clara wrote, "Would that I could express my feeling as I 
sat in the large arm chair and listened to him playing & singing & saw 
his son standing by his side enjoying the presence of one so near & 
dear to him, and thinking of the years they had been seperated again, 
not knowing how long. Perhaps never to meet again in this life. I 
could not restrain the tears." 
Early in 1901 David wrote to Elbert to thank him for Christmas 
gifts. One has the sense that the letter was very carefully and 
deliberately crafted, but that the mind behind it was very close to 
normal. David wrote to Elbert, "This is sent to you in acknowledgement 


for the receipt of your very elegant and beautiful Christmass gift 
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which arrived with us the day preceeding the 25th of December. Also to 
express my grateful thanks for the same." David thanked Elbert for the 
photographs sent to him from California and then, again for a moment 
the proud father, David thanked Elbert for “your own goodlooking like- 
ness, which is so very finely, and elegantly well taken." David assured 
Elbert that he was in good health and wished him the same. "We spent 
the Holidays very happily," he wrote, "a nice Ball or Dance in the new 
Hall, or dance room on Christmas Eve, with Sacred Mass in the morning a 
very fine Dinner of Turky and accompaniment, at noon. Another Dance on 
New Years Eve with Oyster Soup and Fruit and Potatoe cream on New Years 
day for Dinner. The winter has been very mild, and all circumstances 
well as usual. ">ô 

David had one more joyful opportunity to acknowledge his sen. 
On October 25, 1902, David wrote to Elbert thanking him for "precious 
and important news" that came in a letter "regarding the advent or 
arrival of so beloved a member of your family that your dear little 
Son constitutes. I hereby send my hearty congratulations and warm 
sympathy with yourself and lady on that happy event--occasion. also 
wishing you the happy enjoyment of his society in a long and prosperous 
life." David remarked on a visit made to him by a friend of Elberts, 
then for the first time in many, many years, David wrote, "I hasten to 
write you a letter, will you please allow Brother Joseph Smith to read 
the same." 

David continued, "Our institution gets along in steadily 
thriving manner, with a goodly degree of lifes bounteous blessings and 


pleasures. Many thanks for your beautiful Autumn Leaves?’ Magazine, 
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they were so very good indeed and added so much to my store of amuse- 
ment. Much obliged for the same and many thanks. Give my careful 
respects to your wife, and the enquiring friends and relatives." Then 
David realized the joy of being a grandfather. "Oh! I like the name 
you have selected so very much, Ronald Gibson Smith will truly always 
be a pleasant name indeed." And finally, after so many years of 
waiting, Elbert read the closing signature. "Your Loving Father, 
David Hyrum Smith. "°8 

In the fall of this same year, David wrote a letter to his wife 
of so many years. He wrote not as clearly as he had written to Elbert, 
but David had a very difficult matter to discuss with Clara. "Dear 
wife," he began, "If God be willing, that is if the Power that governs 
our destination or continued existence, will permit the continuation 
of that mode or state of condition. If not, we or I myself knew it not 
exactly, as they had said nothing to me about it definitely, as to 
whether we were continued together in marriage or not. Why did I think 
of that? Because we have of late been so very long seperated that it 
became a question in my mind as to what was intended thereby? Were we 
finaly and lately seperated? Was that a divorcement? if so then the 
will of God be done. I would not wish to continue if that was a 
divorce. If, however, our marriage was continued, and we may be 
permitted and able to come together again as man and wife, then God's 
wiil be done, or that of the Presiding power thus ruling and guiding 
our lives. We have been seperated now you know some ten or twelve 
years." David had not been able to reckon time accurately. He was 


now fifty-eight years old, and he and Clara had not lived together 
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for a quarter of a century. David continued his letter to his wife, 
"We might then meet again some future day let us hope, in happy and 
cheering circumstances." David thanked ner for her letters. “They are 
so full of your overflowing kindness to me under all times and circum- 
stances. May you be truly adequately rewarded and benefited. You have 
now writen two ansers to my letter, permit me to extend the kindest of 
gentle and tender sympathy towards you for the same, and prayers of 
hope and sympathy over the three little children." David here undoubt- 
edly referred to Elbert, Clara, and their young son. David continued 
the letter to his wife. "You know that our going away from Nauvoo was 
not known to or moved by myself, and my coming here and my staying here 
so long was surprising--surprising and unknown to me and I suppose to 
you; hense, or therefore we must have been under the presiding or 
guiding controll not according to our own will. Also, our future is, 

I suppose, not known to us or under our own guidance, and will be there- 
fore equally unknown and surprising. Perhaps, however, it is all for 
the best, and it may be that prosperity will continue to be ours and 
perhaps a better and brighter degree may dawn with a steadier light, 
with good health, and renewed courage." Weary then with the effort of 
expressing himself, David turned to the weather and the changing colors 
of the autumn countryside. The trees were changing, the flower beds 
had been touched with frost, “Our row is a stately row of temple like 
bui[l]dings three in number number of very neat and elaborate con- 
struction, with several beautiful cottages in addition. The River 
wanders through the neighboring town and past our location easterly of 


us forms a pleasing feature to the landscape of this neighborhood. " 
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David took pride in the institution in which he lived. In this same 
letter he described the “beautiful cottages and homes of all sorts... . 
tall churches and school houses" that made up "a beautiful town called 
Elgin." He explained that a piano had replaced the organ, and signed 
his letter, “From your husband. "59 

But on the very brink of reuniting himself emotionally with 
Clara, David retreated. He brooded about Elbert and his wife and Clara 
going to California without him, and became bitter and antagonistic 
toward Clara to such a degree that Joseph who visited him and mentioned 
Clara's name saw in David's reaction that he was still not free of the 
insanity. ô? 

David improved considerably in 1903 and 1904. While the family 
had prayed for his recovery for many years, Joseph believed it finally 
had come. Writing of this period, Joseph commented, "That this ear- 
nestly desired emancipation came at last... I firmly believe, from 
evidences contained in letters he wrote us. . . . It is my conviction 
tnat the bonds which had imprisoned him were broken asunder, his own 
gentle spirit was reestablished in its proper habitation, and the spiri- 
tual struggle for the possession and master of that fleshly tabernacle 
was finally won by the angel of his [David's own] presence. "6! 

For the most part David assured everyone that his health was 
good, but in October 1902, he admitted to Elbert, "My health is only 


tolerable at present. "04 


Late in the summer, on August 29, 1904, at 
half past two in the afternoon, David Hyrum Smith died at Elgin. The 
diaqnosis of the immediate cause of death was diabetes Mellitus, with 


f f . ; ; .. 63 : 
a contributory cause of complication being chronic mania. David was 
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three months from his sixtieth birthday. 

Joseph wrote to Clara after David's ceath noting, "It was 
singular that the Hospital authorities did not inform us of David's 
sickness, but it was not a surprise to me. I had so long known by an 
aching consciousness that the end would come to me suddenly that I was 
on the edge of expectation at all hours." Joseph spoke to Clara of her 
life with his brother. 


I saw that your long and patient waiting had received a sad 
reward. . . . Sister Clara, you have nobly stood by the memory 
of David as your husband, nobly kept the vow you made that if 
he was ever made [whole] he would find you as he left you, his 
wife if he needed or wanted you. And I realize that you note, 
that your courage was gone. The bitterness of your grief is 
enhanced by the thought that he may have neither needed nor 
wanted you, his heart turned from you. No wonder your courage 
failed. It was worse than death. The latter may be bourne, 
but the other,--who can bear. It was the mention of you that 
caused him to show to Bro Israel Rogers and me that he was still 
in thrall when I last saw him. What mysterious forces were, or 
had been at work in his brain to alienate his affections, you 
nor I will never know this side of the grave. The secret has 
gone with him. I am as much to be blamed for his not going to 
California with you as you are. It would have been an eyneri- 
ment, more or less dangerous. How I wish he had made the causes 
of his distress of mind known to us. But that is past. 

Cherish no regrets. You did not fail in allegiance to him 
and have no just cause to reproach yourself. Do not embitter 
your life more by useless self accusations. There was no 
opportunity for us to do more than we did. Let us accept the 
word, ‘He is in my hand' as the final kind word of the Father 
and be content. You are chastened, but it will sanctify your 
life in great degree. 


David's body was brought to Lamoni, and he was buried there on 
September 1. David's obituary read in part, "This ends the somewhat 
checkered and troubled life of one of earths fairest and noblest 
sons." 


Forty years earlier in youthful enthusiasm, David had written 


a few lines that form his most fitting epitaph. 
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Our thought and actions have their qualities 
As well as all things that our eyes behold. 
Or will we wake and find it all a dream, 
We have not lived, we only called it so? 
We wrought no good, we only made it seem 
^s good. No ill, it was a name you know. 
And thus the universe will all its laws 66 
Dissolve to nothing, like an empty sound. 
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NOTES 


Minimal punctuation has been added to the quotations used in 
the dissertation. The original spelling has been retained without the 
repetitive use of sic to denote such spelling and italics are also as 
found in the original manuscripts unless acknowledged by the author. 


CHAPTER ONE 


l. Extensive research into the background of the Smith family 
has been done by historians of both churches that trace their origins 
to Joseph Smith. Mary Audentia Smith Anderson's Ancestry and Posterity 
of Joseph Smith and Emma Hale appeared in 1929 and is still a most 
valuable genealogical book for the Smith and Hale families. Richard 
Lloyd Anderson (no relation) brought out Joseph Smith's New England 
Heritage in 1971. Earliest of the books dealing with this period is by 
Lucy Mack Smith, the Mormon prophet's mother, who dictated her memoirs 
to Martha Coray in Nauvoo sometime in 1844 and 1845. Jan Shipps of 
Indiana University-Purdue University, Indianapolis, has researched the 
provenance of this manuscript, and accounts for Lucy Mack Smith's 
motivations in the writing of it in her forthcoming book, Mormonism: 
A New Religious Tradition, in press, University of Illinois Press. Out 
of print for many years, the Arno Press series Religion in America 1969, 
has reprinted the 1853 edition of Lucy Mack Smith's Biographical 
Sketches of Joseph Smith the Prophet, and his Progenitors for many 
Generations. Brigham H. Roberts compiled a six-volume Comprehensive 
History of the Church which appeared in 1930. Volume one deals exten- 
sively with this period. Two major biographies of Joseph Smith address 
these early years: Fawn M. Brodie, No Man Knows My History, the Life of 


Joseph the Mormon Prophet, and Donna Hill, Joseph Smith, the First 
Mormon. Brodie's book first appeared in 1945, Hill's in 1977. They 


disagree on the authenticity of Smith's visions, but provide excellent 
insights into his life. 


2. Joseph Smith Letter Books, pp. 1-2. LDS Archives, as quoted 
in Donna Hill, Joseph Smith, p. 47. Controversy over this account and 
the authenticity of the vision described therein has existed from the 
time Joseph Smith first described it. An entire issue of BYU Studies 
addressed the question in the Spring, 1969, through the scholarship of 
Truman G. Madsen, James B. Allen, Leonard Arrington, Dean C. Jessee, 
Milton V. Backman, Jr., Larry C. Porter, T. Edgar Lyon, Marvin S. Hill, 
and Richard L. Anderson. A summation of the issue appears in Marvin S. 
Hill, “Controversy Over First Vision Accounts: A Summary and a 
Synthesis," Dialogue 15:2 (Summer, 1982): 31-46. 


3. HC 1:10-14. The idea of a new third dispensation was not 
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unique with Smith. It has survived as a minor sub-heresy since the 2nd 
century due to the misinterpretation of Revelations 14:6 which describes 
an angel descending, carrying a book of "The everlasting Gospel to 
preach to those on earth, to every nation, tribe, language and people." 
The issue of an expected new gospel was brought to a head at the hear- 
ings of a Commission held at Anagi in 1254 to investigate the Liber 
Introductorium written by the Franciscan Gerard of Borgo San Domino. 
Gerard had taught at the University of Paris and had proclaimed in the 
Liber Introductorium that an Eternal Evangel (new Gospel) would soon be 
given to mankind. After lengthy discussion, testimony, and examination, 
the Commission made these recommendations to Pope Alexander IV who 
condemned the interpretation in October, 1255. The heresy is occa- 
sionally flirted with afterward, but not until Joseph Smith is there as 
exact a pronouncement as that earlier by Gerard. See Archiv fur Liter- 
atum und Kircherjeschichte des Mittelalters, H. Denfl (ed.), "Das 
Evanjelium Alternum und die Commission Zu Anazi," Paris, 1885, pp. 49- 
142. 


4. Richard Van Wagoner and Steve Walker, "Joseph Smith: the 
Gift of Seeing," Dialogue 15:2 (Summer, 1982): 49-68, discusses the 
methods by which Joseph and others described the physical process of 
transiating, the use of seer stones, and the "Urim and Thummim." They 
conclude, "Though all events surrounding the coming forth of the Book 
of Mormon are not yet fully known. . . . Whatever the actual device 
used, the Propnet in 1842 provided the most important insight about 
his Book of Mormon translation: 'Through the medium of the Urim and 
Thummim I translated the record by the gift and power of God,'" p. 63. 


5. The name of the organization evolved from the Church of 
Christ through several changes until the church presently headquartered 
in Salt Lake City, Utah titled itself the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, (LDS), and the church headquartered in Independence, 
Mo., titled itself the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (RLDS), a hyphen and an upper case 'D' being the only, but 
important differences. Both churches were very comfortable being 
informally referred to as Mormon churches, but this designation pres- 
ently is not popular among the RLDS. 


6. Donna Hill, Joseph Smith, p. 130. 


7. Max H. Parkin, "Kirtland, a Stronghold for the Kingdom," 
The Restoration Movement, F. Mark McKiernan, Alma R. Blair, and Paul M. 
Edwards, eds., pp. 63-98; Richard Lloyd Anderson, "The impact of the 
First Preaching in Ohio," BYU Studies 11:4 (Summer, 1971): 474-496; 
Linda King Newell and Valeen T. Avery, “Sweet Counsel and Seas of Tribu- 
lation: The Religious Life of the Women in Kirtland," BYU Studies 20:2 
(Winter, 1980): 151-162; and an issue of BYU Studies 12:4 (Summer, 1972) 
containing articles by Milton V. Backman, Jr., Dean C. Jessee, Lauritz G. 
Petersen, Leonard J. Arrington, D. Paul Sampson, Larry T. Wimmer, 
Scott H. Partridge, and Davis Bitton, with a "Bibliography of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in New York, Ohio, and 
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Missouri," by Peter Crawley deals with aspects of this period. See 
also HC 1 and 2, Roberts, CHI, and trill, Joseph Smith, pp. 117-217, 
335-361. 


8. Four works are the main sources for the establishment of 
plural marriage as early as 1831 in Kirtland. See note number 17. 


9. LDS Doctrine and Covenants: 25. 


10. Kenneth A. Lockridge, A New England Town: The First Hundred 
Years, p. 16, as quoted in Warren Jennings, "The City in the Garden: 
Social Conflict in Jackson County, Missouri," The Restoration Movement: 
Essays in Mormon History, F. Mark McKiernan, Alma R. Blair, Paul M. 
Edwards, eds., pp. 99-120. See also Alma R. Blair, "The Haun's Mill 
Massacre," mss. in possession of the author, and sections of previously 
cited histories and biographies dealing with the period. 


11. HC 3:175. 


12. On April, 1841, the name of the post office was changed from 
Commerce to Nauvoo. 


13. Much study of Mormon history has been concentrated in the 
time period that the Mormons were in Nauvoo. Robert Bruce Flander's 
Nauvoo, Kingdom on the Mississippi is a fine political and economic 
study of the Mormon city; James B. Allen and Glen M. Leonard, The Story 
of the Latter-day Saints and Leonard J. Arrington and Davis Bitton, 

The Mormon Experience both deal sensitively with the period. HC 3-7, 
and CH 1-3, and Inez Smith Davis, The Story of the Church. David E. 
Miller and Della S. Miller have written a fine social history in 
Nauvoo: the City of Joseph. Periudicals such as the Journal of Mormon 


History, Dialogue, Sunstone, BYU Studies, Utah Historical Quarterly, 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society have carried numerous 
articles concerning Nauvoo. In addition, biographies of Emma Smith, 


Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Joseph Smith, and others view events 
in the city from particular perspectives. 


14. Donna Hill, Joseph Smith, p. 278. 


15. Sources for this are numerous. They include: Joseph B. 
Noble, Address, 11 June 1883, at Stake Conference in Centerville, Utah; 
"Journal History," LDS Archives; Joseph Bates Noble, deposition, Circuit 
Court Testimony, 1892; Andrew Jensen, Historical Record (Salt Lake City: 
published by the author, 1887) 6:232; Journal of Franklin D. Richards, 
January 1869 (loose sheet), Franklin D. Richards papers, LDS Archives; 
Journal of Wilford Woodruff, 22 January 1869, microfilm of original, 
LDS Archives; Joseph F. Smith, "40 Affidavits on Celestial Marriage," 
Book 1, p. 38, as cited in Andrew Ehat, “An Overview of the Introduction 
of Eternal Marriage in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints," 
unpublisned paper, pp. 7-9, used with author's permission. Also see 
Fawn M. Brodie, No Man Knows My History, p. 465, for composite accounts 
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of the Noble-Beaman story. LDS accounts of this marriage usually refer 
to it as the first plural marriage performed in Nauvoo. Evidence links 
Joseph to at least three previous ones in the city: Precindia 
Huntington Buell, Nancy Marinda Johnson Hyde, and Clarissa Hancock. 


16. Harold Schindler, Orrin Porter Rockwell, pp. 74-80. 


17. Introduction of plural marriage brought a controversy to 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and subsequently to the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints that still 
remains volatile. Because plural marriage was secretly practiced in 
Nauvoo, those people not fully aware of its extent could convince them- 
selves that, rumor to the contrary, it had not occurred. Extensive 
documentation exists to establish its presence in Nauvoo, however, and 
this documentation is summarized in Lawrence Foster, Religion and 
Sexuality, Charles A. Shook, The True Origins of Mormon Polygamy, Danel 
8achman, "A Study of the Mormon Practice of Plural Marriage Before the 
Death of Joseph Smith," Master's thesis, Purdue University, 1976. 
Biographies of Joseph Smith, such as, No Man Knows My History and uuseph 
Smith the First Mormon also deal extensively with the issue. For an 
account of plural marriage as it affected Emma and Joseph Smith and 
altered their relationship, as well as accounts of the women Emma Smith 
knew who married her husband, see Valeen T. Avery and Linda King Newell, 


Mormon Enigma: Emma Hale Smith. 


18. Journal of Joseph Lee Robinson, typescript, p. 33, LDS 
Archives. 


19. Affidavit of Lucy Walker Smith Kimball, 17 December 1902, 
sworn before James Jack, “Journal History," 2 May 1843, LDS Archives. 


20. Melissa Lott Testimony, Temple Lot Suit, p. 97, LDS 
Archives. 


21. George A. Smith to Joseph Smith III, 9 October 1869, RLDS 
Library-Archives. 


22. Deseret News, 20 May 1866, reprinted in Woman's Exponent 
15 (1886): 10. Italics added. voseph F. Smith was probably the author. 


23. Emily D. P. Young, "Incidents of Early Life,” typescript, 
p. 5, Marriott Library. 


24. LDS Doctrine and Covenants:132. 

25. Diary of William Clayton, excerpts, 16 August 1843. 

26. "A blessing given to Joseph Smith, 3rd, by his father, 
Joseph Smith, Junr. on Jany. 17, 1844," manuscript at RLDS Library- 


Archives, photocopy in LDS Archives. For a complete discussion of the 
surfacing of this document, see D. Michael Quinn, "Joseph Smith III's 
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Blessing and the Mormons of Utah," and "Responses" by Paul M. Edwards 
and Richard P. Howard, The John Whitmer Historical Association 

Journal 1 (1981):12-29; and D. Michael Quinn, "Joseph Smith III's 1844 
Blessing and the Mormons of Utah," reprinted and revised in Dialogue 
15:2 (Summer 1982): 69-90. The whereabouts of this document were not 
known until a private collector of Mormon historical documents offered 
it for sale to both the Mormon Church in Utah and the Reorganized 
Church in Independence in March 1981. See news items in Deseret News, 
March 19-20, 1981, and Newsweek, March 30, 1981, p. 76. While several 
persons remembered the incident, no documentary proof existed that 
Joseph had indeed blessed his son to succeed him until 1981. 


27. Emily D. P. Young, "Incidents of Early Life," December 
1876, typescript, p. 5, Marriott Library, tense changed to facilitate 
dialogue. 


28. Jane M. James, "The Life Sketch of Jane Elizabeth Manning 
James," p. 20, Wilford Woodruff Papers, 1893, LDS Archives. Jane 
arrived in Nauvoo in October, 1843, was offered a position in the Smith 
home, and soon after learned that the Partridge and Lawrence sisters 
were Joseph's plural wives. 


29. Journal of Aroet Lucius Hale, p. 3, LDS Archives. 


30. Avery, and Newell, Mormon Enigma: Emma Hale Smith. 


31. Ebenezer Robinson owned the southeast corner of lot 149; 
Wiliiam Law owned the southwest corner of lot 148. The two properties 
faced each other across Granger Street. For the Robinson account, see 
Journal of Joseph Lee Robinson, p. 27, LDS Archives; Joseph III's 
description of Jane Law is in Joseph III to E. C. Brant, 26 January 
1894, Joseph III Letterbook No. 4, RLDS Library-Archives. 


32. The Prospectus for the paper was reprinted in the first 
issue of the Nauvoo Expositor, 7 June 1844, p. 4. 


33. Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
34. HC 7:229-30. 


35. The relationship between Brigham Young and Emma Smith is 
discussed in detail in Valeen T. Avery and Linda K. Newell, "The Lion 
and the Lady: Brigham Young and Emma Smith," Utah Historical Quarterly 
48:1 (Winter 1980): 81-97. The estate is discussed in Dallin H. Oaks 
and Joseph I. Bentley, "Joseph Smith And Legal Process: In the Wake of 
The Steamboat Nauvoo," BYU Law Review 1976, Number 3, pp. 735-772. 


36. Jacob Scott to Mary Scott Warnock, 5 January 1844, RLDS 
Lipbrary-Archives. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


1. HC 6:621-622. 


2. Governor Ford to the Warsaw Committee, 3 July 1844, HC 7: 
160-162. The Mormon's position is clearly indicated in documents re- 
produced in HC 7:160-200. 


3. HC 7:193. 
4. David E. Miller and Della S. Miller, City of Joseph, p. 186. 


5. JS III, Memoirs, pp. 27-28. Joseph Smith III dictated his 
memoirs toward the end of his life and the account ran as a series in 
the Saints' Herald from 6 November 1934 to 31 July 1937. A condensed 
version of these memoirs, edited by Joseph Smith III's daughter 
Audentia Smith Anderson, appeared in 1952. published by Herald Pub- 
lishing House, Independence, Mo. In 1979 the same press issued a photo- 
reprint edition of the serialized memoirs that earlier appeared in the 
Herald. The page numbers cited are from the reprint edition itself, 

not the Herald serialization. 


6. Nauvoo Neighbor, 13 November 1844. 


7. Oliver Huntington Journal, p. 53, LDS Archives; James 
Linforth, ed., Route from Liverpool, pp. 64-65. 


8. John M. Bernhisel to Emma Smith, 9 October 1847, RLDS 
Library-Archives; JS III, Memoirs, p. 16; Oliver Huntington Journal, 
p. 48 


9. Richard S. Van Waggoner and Stephen C. Walker, A Book of 
Mormons, p. 17. 


10. Oliver Huntington Journal, p. 53, LDS Archives. 


11. Sources for Eliza Snow's marriage to Joseph Smith are: 
Eliza R. Snow, "Sketch of My Life," original at Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Microfilm at LDS Archives; Eliza R. Snow 
Smith, Biography and Family Record of Lorenzo Snow, p. 68, LDS Archives; 
Eliza's brother stated that in April 1843 Joseph Smith "further said 
that my sister Eliza R. Snow had been sealed to him as his wife for 
time and eternity," Historical Record, p. 222, RLDS Library-Archives; 
Eliza R. Snow's letter to Daniel Munn, 30 May 1877, reads in part, 
“I trust that my word may be sufficient. I was married to Joseph Smith 
the Prophet, more than two years previous to his death;" Eliza R. Snow 
to Joseph F. Smith, n.d., LDS Archives, "At the time the sister of the 
Relief Society Society signed our article I was married to the Prophet." 
Eliza R. Snow was married to Joseph Smith as a plural wife in Nauvoo on 
29 cune 1842, without the knowledge of Emma Smith. A confrontation 
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between the two women in which Emma Smith is reported to have pushed 
Eliza down some steps upon finding her embracing Joseph is discussed 
extensively in Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, Linda King Newell, and Valeen 
Tippetts Avery, "Emma, Eliza, and the Stairs: An Investigation," 

BYU Studies 22:1, (Autumn, 1982): 86-96, and in Chapter 10 of the forth- 
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